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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

lx its third edition, this book Inis been revised tliroiigb- 
otU, partly ri'written, anti, (,‘onsiderably enlarged, The 
statistics ant! other illustrative tlata have been brought 
dtnvn to ilate, and discussions havt^ been introduced of 
some of tbt^ nnn’t* important; of the tiscal tpiestions \vlut‘h 
havt‘ ctiitie intt^ prominem^e sinet‘ tlu* first edition was 
written. 

r»y using the hook with his classes in Public Finaium 
at tin* University (h' Ualifornia, the author dis{H)vered 
many pt»iuts in which ht^ thouglit it might he iinpnwed. 
lie has. alstu gratth’ully atlt^phal many suggestions kindly 
oiTen*d bv his eolhaigues who havt‘ usetl tlu' hook in other 
ct»!h\ges ami universities. During the ])enod that has 
elapsed since, the publi<*ation of the first edition, the 
autlnu' has had much expmaence at first hand with the 
actual ailministrati(m of public fiscal affairs. This expe¬ 
rience was guiimd both in his home Statt^, (\alifornia, 
and in the Philippines. This intimate (‘ontact with 
taxation in the diung ami in the making has, on the one 
hand, modifunl the authors views, and on the other 
hand shouhl luive aide<l him in Iris emh^avor to make 
the more useful tt> <dH(‘ers con(*t*rntHl with taxation 
and to legishiii>rs and their atlvisers. 
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vi PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

In addition to the general revision outlined above, the 
following items may be specifically mentioned: .the defi¬ 
nitions and explanations intended to aid the beginner 
have been sharpened and clarified, and many new ones 
have been added j more space is given to French taxa¬ 
tion; the chapter dealing with, the American general 
property tax has been entirely rewritten from a new 
point of view and very much enlarged; the description 
of that great engine of the revenue,’^ the British income 
tax, has been revised, primarily with a view to making 
it more easily understood by American readers; Henry 
George’s single tax,” although still disapproved, is 
much more, sympathetically treated; appendices have 
been added to two of the chapters, giving an outline of 
the valuable work done by the United States Census 
Bureau on the classification of public expenditures and 
of public revenues; and inasmuch as the first edition 
seems to have found quite as many readers in England 
as in America, the effort has been made in the selection 
of new material to choose those things which may be of 
equal interest in both countries. 


Lucerne, Switzerland, August, 1909, 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This Introduction to Public Finance is intended to be 
an elementary text-book. It contains a simple outline 
of those things which are necessary to prepare the stu¬ 
dent for independent research; a brief discussion of the 
leading principles that are generally accepted; a state¬ 
ment of unsettled principles with the grounds for con¬ 
troversy; and sufficient references to easily accessible 
works and sources to enable the student to form some 
opinion for himself. The references that are given are 
not so much for the purpose of sustaining the author’s 
statements, which any advanced student or teacher can 
easily trace to their sources, as to enable the beginner to 
add to his information on points that are of necessity 
briefly treated here. 

Both the American and the English systems of taxa¬ 
tion are badly in need of reform. Public opinion is 
gradually awakening to this need. Financial questions 
are widely discussed. There can be no doubt that the 
most pressing reforms of the close of the nineteenth 
century are tax reforms. The rapid extension of govern¬ 
mental functions — the invasion by the government of 
fields of activity that lie near to the welfare of the people 

has given rise to great interest in the financial side of 
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these activities. It is hoped that this work may be help¬ 
ful ill the accomplishment of these needed reforms. 

The Introduction to Public Finance can be intelli¬ 
gently studied by any person already familiar with the 
general principles of Political Economy. Technical 
details and wearisome tables of statistics have been 
avoided wherever possible. Abundant references to sta¬ 
tistical compilations are, however, given, so that such 
matters can be readily looked up if wanted. The coun¬ 
tries whose financial systems have been chiefly used to 
illustrate principles are England, Germany, France, and 
the United States; other countries have been drawn 
upon only for particularly pertinent examples. A brief 
but complete history of the financial practices of the 
four countries named has been given. The countries’ 
most extensively studied are England and the United 
States. Although the book has been written from the 
point of view of an American, the author ventures the 
hope that it may not prove the less useful to English 
students. 

CARL C. PLEHN. 

Berkeley, Cal., August, 1896. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sectioi^ 1. Public finance deals with, the way- 
in which the State acquires and expends its means 
of subsistence. It stands in somewhat the same 
relation to the State that economics stands to the 
individual: If economics were defined as the science 
which deals with the activity of the practical reason 
in acquiring and applying those things that are pro¬ 
vided in comparatively limited quantities, for the 
satisfaction of the external and temporal wants of 
man, then,> adapting our definition to somewhat the 
same terminology, public finance would be de¬ 
fined as the science which deals with the 
activity of the statesman in obtaining and 

material means necessary for fulfilling 
the proper functions of the State.^ 

1 When used by itself, without a modifying adjective, the term 
“ finance ” often has a broad meaning, and may cover not only the 
receipts and expenditures of governments, but also matters relating 
to the capital, Income, and expenses of corporations, associations, 
partnerships, a^id even of individuals. By metonymy it is applied 
also to the forks which the several items just named may take, 
and to the busi less transactions through which they may pass. 

B ^ 1 
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Public finance maj^' be called a science, because, 
(1) it deals with a definite and limited field of human 
knowledge; (2) it admits of an orderly 
arrangement of its facts and principles, 
and contains many laws of general prog¬ 
ress belonging exclusively to its own field; (3) it 
admits of the application of scientific methods of in- 

Thus it includes money, notes, bonds, stocks, etc., and transactions 
therein, together with all the forms and methods of banking. In 
common usage, “to finance” a transaction, whether conducted 
by the government, by an association, or by an individual, is to 
provide the “funds,” which may take the form of taxes,money, 
evidences of indebtedness, or records of investment, for the further¬ 
ance of the transaction. Thus Cleveland’s book on the Funds 
and Their Uses covers matters that are in this sense “ financial.” 
To guard against ambiguity, it is customary to designate each of 
these various uses by some appropriate adjective. Thus we have 
“corporation” finance, “trust” finance, “private” finance, 
“public” finance, and many other kinds of finance. When used 
without modification, as in Bolles’ book on American Tinance, and 
in bis Financial History of the United /States, or by Dewey in a 
book with the same title, it covers public receipts, expenditures, 
and indebtedness, and also money and banking, in so far as 
these have been the subject of governmental concern and formal 
action. Yet, on the other hand, Adams’ Science of Finance deals 
exclusively with matters relating to public finance. 

Of the two adjectives relating to our subject, “financial” and 
“ fiscal,” the former has all the ambiguity that is found in the 
noun from which it is derived, while the usage of the latter is 
purer. The adjective “fiscal” usually means, relating to public 
finance, to the exchequer, or to the public treasury. The noun 
“fiscal” is not in common usage in English, although it has some 
sanction. It might be used to designate any officer who has to do 
with the final enforcement, by legal procedure, of the collection of 
the public revenues. In this sense it recalls the original meaning 
of j^nare, to pay a fine. Thus in Spanish countrie,. the “fiscal” 
is a special attorney, or prosecutor, attached to t le treasury de¬ 
partment. Unless the meaning of the adjective h perfectly clear 


Properly 
called a 
science. 
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vestigation; (4) it foresees as well as explains a 
certain class of phenomena. That it is generally, if 
not universally, so regarded confirms this view. 
It is, however, a secondary or dependent a dependent 
science. It is closely related to two 
other larger sciences, upon which it properly depends. 
These are economics and political science. While, 
on the one hand, it draws largely upon the con¬ 
clusions of these two sciences for its hypotheses, and 
for some of its principles, yet on the other it con¬ 
tributes much to them. Most of the prominent 
German writers on the subject regard public finance 
as a corporate part of economics, or at least of the 
older political economy.^ It is properly so regarded, 
because the activities of the State which belong to 
this field are of such a nature as to consume wealth, 
produce wealth, and to interfere with the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth. BToni political science, public finance 
has to borrow many conclusions as to the nature of 
the State, and as to the functions of government. 
A determination of what the proper functions of the 
State should be is no pai’t of our subject, but be¬ 
longs wholly to political science.^ In general, it 

from the context “ fiscal ” is preferable to “ financial.” Thus, it is 
customary in English to speak of the “fiscal year,” hut never of 
the “ financial year,” when referring to public affairs. 

^ The modern conception of economics as a science which has 
less to do with political and more with individual activities, would 
perhaps, exclude public finance. ’ 

2Eor discissions of that part of the subject the reader is referred 
to Bluntschli’s Theory of the State, Wilson’s State, Hoffman’s 
Sphere of the StaXe, and Crane and Moses’ Politics. 
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has been found best to assume that the functions 
now actually performed by any government are 
proper for that government, provided they are not 
clearly contrary to some generally accepted princi¬ 
ples of political science. We are thus relieved of the 
burden, assumed by many writers on the subject, 
of attacking or defending the actions of different 
governments in matters the propriety of which is open 
to discussion; for example, the propriety of the contin¬ 
uance or assumption of State ownership of railroads, 
or the State monopoly of tobacco. All such matters 
will be treated purely from the fiscal point of view. 

Information concerning the facts with which the 

science of public finance deals can, in most instances, 

_ be definitely ascertained and the conclu- 

The art of ^ ^ 

public sions drawn have often a sharpness and 

finance. distinctness lacking in many other parts of 

political economy and political science. There is 
consequently a strong temptation to create the cor¬ 
responding art of public finance. For when any 
science becomes at all exact,” it is easy and often 
desirable to point out possible direct applications 
of the truths learned. But although it is of the 
utmost importance that statesmen should be guided 
in their actions by correct principles, it is in no 
sense the duty of the scientist, as such, to make the 
application of the laws he may learn. Scientific 
investigation should precede, and ever remain inde¬ 
pendent of, any possible use of the truths discovered. 
In no other way than by the search for truth for 
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its own sake can we obtain absolute clearness of 
yiew.^ 

Sec. 2. Public finance, as a science, is older than 
political economy. Indeed, it is not incorrect to say 
tliat it was the forerunner of both of the 

Older than 

sciences to which it is now subordinate; political 
for the writings of the cameralists dealt. 
more fully with this part of the field of political 
economy than with any other. Cameralistic science, 
or public finance as an art, and as the subject of 
conscious study, necessarily arose as soon as there 
was a distinct separation between the income of the 
Government, or the State as such, and the income of 
the Prince ; that is, as soon as any direct levy was 
made upon the wealth of the citizens, or any prop¬ 
erty was administered, to secure a revenue for an ac¬ 
knowledged public purpose broader than the mere 
support of the Prince’s household. The demand 
for officials properly trained to administer the vast 
princely and public revenues which flowed into the 
public coffers led to extensive studies in just this 
line; and then the investigation into the origin and 
causes of the wealth of nations, as the foundation 

1 This must he regarded as the author’s ideal and aim. But he 
found himself, even in writing the first edition, unable to live up 
to that ideal, in every instance, and occasionally entered the field of 
criticism, and advocated some reforms. This edition is still 
further ‘‘marred,” or “enriched,” whichever way the reader 
may regard it, by new excursions into the “ art of public finance.” 
On account of the strength of his convictions the temptation to voice 
them has been too powerful to be resisted. 
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and source of public revenues, was the step which 
led to the birth of the greater science of economics. 

The writers on the cameralistic science (which, 

because it at first embraced but little more than the 

matter now included in public finance, may be 

properly claimed as that science under another 

name) were stronger in Germany than elsewhere.^ 

On this account the science has always had a 

stronger hold there than in France or England. In 

Only parts of those countries the lead of the Physio- 

the subject cratic doctrine, the powerful influence of 
treated by n ^ 

English Adam Smith, and, after his time, the 

writers. intensity and rapidity of industrial de¬ 

velopment, directed the attention of students in such 
fields to the more general and more absorbing ques¬ 
tions. Although Adam Smith himself devotes one 
book to the discussion of finance, and other writers 
of note give it passing attention, it was extremely 
slow in obtaining recognition as an independent 
science. The predominance in both England and 
France of a theory of State which minimised the 
importance of government action may account in 
part for this neglect. The one portion of the sub¬ 
ject that did receive general attention — namely, 
taxation — dealt with an activity that was admittedly 
necessary. But other fields, like that of expenditure, 
were comparatively neglected. The tendency of 
English economists to underrate the importance of a 

1 Por an account of them see Boscher, Geschichte der National 
OeJconomie in Deutschland. 
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study of consumption, except so far as it led to new 
production, prevented them from seeing anything 
worth studying in State expenditure beyond, possibly 
its effect on new revenues. Hence it is that while 
Germany piled treatise on treatise, all deep, schol¬ 
arly, and broad, covering the whole subject of public 
finance, we had to wait until 1892 for a systematic 
treatment of the whole field in the English language, 
and we still await such a one in French.^ It must 
not be understood that portions of the subject were 
not investigated in those countries. There are, on 
the contrary, many important works on the various 
parts of the science. But what was entirely lacking 
until the appearance of Bastable’s Public Finance, in 
1892, was an attempt to systematise the whole 
subject. 

Financial problems are becoming more important, 
because the functions of government which depend 
on them have grown in importance and 
number. Our industrial, commercial, and growth of 
social organisation has become more 
and more complex, and it hence requires better and 
more effective governmental organisation to keep it 
running smoothly. The more important it becomes 
to perfect governmental organisation, the more do 
questions aflfecting the supply and application of its 
material support rise into prominence. Whether 
we regard the constant expansion of the State’s 

1 Leroy-Beaulieu, however, covers all but expenditure in a 
masterly manner. 
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activities with favour or disfavour, it is equally 
important that the financial problems arising from 
these activities should be solved. Consequently 
Professor Bastable’s work has been followed by a 
flood of special articles and by a number of notable 
treatises. Especially prominent among such pub¬ 
lications in the English language are Professor 
H. 0. Adams’ Science of Finance, Professor W. 
Daniels’ Elements of Public Finance, Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman’s various essays and intensive studies 
of intricate and important questions, and the transla¬ 
tions of Professor Cohn’s writings. During llic 
past decade many governmental commissions have 
made extensive investigations and have published 
their findings in able and instructive reports^ 

Sec. 3. On account of the close relation existing 
between public finance and economics, most of the 
TU mme discussions as to the proper method for 
methods amih the latter bear with equal force upon tlu^. 
poiUimT former.^ But the nature of the materials 
economy. with which public finance deals is such 
that in general the inductive method has a wider 
possible scope, and the deductive a narrower f'udd 
than in the larger science. The historical and com¬ 
parative method is most serviceable for ascertaining 
the conditions under which different kinds of taxa¬ 
tion develop. The general effects of taxation, its 
shifting and incidence, the effect of expenditure and 

1 See Bastable, Sd edition, pp. and C7, for other works. Also 
Stammhamraer, Bihliographie der Finaiuwi'ssensehtt ft, Jena, IOCS. 

2 Cf. Keynes’ Bcope and Method of Political ICamimy, 
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public debts, can be studied deductively. The de¬ 
ductions in this case are derived from the conclusions 
reached by the previous method, and from principles 
derived from political economy. Inasmuch as the 
purpose of the present book is merely to expound 
principles already determined by the science and to 
use the facts of financial practice rather as illustra¬ 
tion than as proof of the doctrines advanced, it will 
not be necessary to acquaint the reader, in each case, 
with the method used to ascertain the truths stated. 
In the main, therefore, we shall follow what has 
been aptly called the method of instruction, which 
is in a sense an inverted induction, in which the 
principle is first stated and then sufficient facts are 
adduced to show that the principle is true. 

Sec. 4. The subject falls naturally into four 
parts: (1) public expenditure, (2) public revenue, 
(8) public debts, (4) financial adminis- Division of 
tration. Of these, public expenditure 
and financial administration have, until recently, not 
been the subject of important works in the English 
language, and, therefore, a few words in defence of 
their incorporation are necessary. Public expendi¬ 
ture is as much a'part of public finance as consump¬ 
tion is of economics. While it belongs peculiarly to 
political science to determine what the lines of ex¬ 
penditure shall be, just as it belongs to ethics to 
teach the individual in what direction he should use 
his wealth, yet, when the lines of expenditure have 
been determined, its form, amount, and effect belong 
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to public finance, just as the form, amount, and effect 
of consumption belong to economics. Consumption, 
or the satisfaction of wants, is the end and aim of all 
production and distribution. So is expenditure the 
end and aim of the collection of revenues and of the 
other financial activities of the statesman. To ex¬ 
clude, at least, a statement of the forms and the cus- 
Expenditure tomavy direction of expenditure would 
should he be to overlook the purpose of all the 
included. there is still another consid¬ 

eration that emphasises the need of a statement of 
the general objects of expenditure. The amount 
of expenditure is generally determined first, and 
after that has been settled the required revenue 
is obtained. In this public finance differs mate¬ 
rially from economics. In the broader science it is 
generally assumed that the individual cannot regu¬ 
late his income by his wants, but must limit his 
wants to his income. In some cases this difference 
fades away. Cities often have to forego, temporarily 
at least, desirable improvements on account of the 
increased burden they would impose on the finances. 
But in general we find that the modern State 4s 
quite as likelj;^ to neglect some important and desir¬ 
able function which it could perform, as to increase 
its functions beyond what would be wise.^ If this 
is true, and that it is so will be seen in the course of 
the discussion, then it would be well to ascertain the 
main features of expenditure at the outset. But we 
1 Cf. Colm, Finanzwissenschaft, p. 183. 
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are not obliged to justify or condemn tire different^ 
lines of expenditure that are deemed by the leading 
nations to be wise or expedient. 

Financial administration is properly regarded as 
the fourth division of the subject, because it is as nec¬ 
essary to know how the State gets its revenues as 
to know whence it gets them and for what it spends 
them. This department, too, deals with a large num¬ 
ber of technical details which would only cumber 
the other parts if taken up in connection with them. 

Of the four divisions, public revenue is necessarily 
the largest; probably for reasons akin to those that 
influencedprevious English writers to give 

J\ 66Cl6Ct 

taxation their exclusive attention. It is forms make 
here that the most urgent reforms are pend- reve- 

ing, and hence the need of understanding important 
existing conditions is most pressing. 

The distribution of the various financial activities 
among the different divisions of the government, 
federal, national, or local, will be noted in connection 
with the discussion of each part of the subject. 

Sec. 5. In the present work the attempt has been 
made to use the same method of classification from 
beginning to end. The method used uniform 
is that suggested by Professor Cohn ^^'^'^thodof 
for all public charges, and aiterwards for all parts 
developed in a somewhat different way subject, 
by Professor Seligman.^ The charges made by the 

1 Cohn, Finamswissenschaft^ pp. 104-118, esp. pp. 117, 118 ; 
Seligman, Quarterly Journal of Economics^ May, 1892 and 1895, 
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government upon individuals are regarded as vary¬ 
ing in character according as the special benefit con¬ 
ferred upon the individual is made the exact or the 
partial measure of, or is not allowed to affect at all, 
the burden imposed upon him. Public revenues and 
public debts have already been classified in this way, 
and it is very easy to classify public expenditure 
and administration in the same way. 

The nature of this classification and its applicability 
to the whole subject may be illustrated by reference 
^ ^ to the well-known customs of large ath- 

The nature of i i 

this classijica- letic clubs. For membership, and the 


tion illus¬ 
trated hy the 
'practice of 


usual privileges of the club, each mem¬ 
ber is assessed the same sum, irrespec- 


athietic clubs, actual extent to which he 


uses the club, and without reference to his ability 
to pay, that being assumed, for this pui'pose, to be 
equal to that of every other member, and certainly 
without reference to any known ability to pay more. 
This fee is justified by the common benefit conferred. 
If, however, the member makes use of the dining¬ 
room, or asks for special privileges, such as the private 
use of the club quarters, grounds, boats, appliances, 
etc., he pays an additional sum, measured, generally 
speaking, by the special benefit conferred upon him. 


Essays in. Taxation, Chap. IX. Hints of tlie same classifications 
are found in Malchusand HofEman. See, also, Helm, Classification 
in Huhlic Finance, Pol. Sci. Quar., March, 1897, and Nicholson, 
Principles of Political Economy Vol. III., Bk. V., Chap. IX. 
Especially important and illuminating is the ‘‘Appendix,” begin¬ 
ning on page 146 in Bastahle’s 3d edition. 
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Again, if the club is in debt, or proposes to enlarge 
its facilities, not infrequently a subscription paper 
is passed around and each member is urged to contrib¬ 
ute, not the same amount all others have subscribed, 
nor yet in proportion to the use he makes of the club, 
but “as much as he is able.” And lastly, there are 
not infrequently cases where poor but promising 
athletes have been admitted, in order that the club 
may have the glory of their prowess, and have been 
excused from dues. 

Now there is an almost perfect analogy between 
such a club and the State in respect to the contribu¬ 
tions demanded, the benefits conferred, and the 
method of operation. Generally speaking, the State 
endeavours, in collecting revenues, to impose an 
equal ^ burden upon all for the support of those 
functions that are regarded as conferring a common 
benefit, and a special burden for the support of those 
activities which confer a special benefit, and under 
certain circumstances to increase the burden imposed 
upon the very wealthy, who are regarded as able to 
bear more; and lastly, to tax all for the support of 
the poor. Not that the State always succeeds in its 
endeavour, nor that all States recognise equally the 
desirability of the attempt; for in public finance ex¬ 
pediency necessarily plays a large part. But most 
States have come to recognise more or less clearly 
these ideals, and their policy can be ’ conveniently 
summarised in this way. 

1 What is meant by “ equal ” will he discussed later. 
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Tlae various activities of the State can be easily 

classified, according to the degree of common or 

8tate QiQtivU Special benefit they are supposed, by the 

tiesco7ifer lawmakers, to confer upon the citizens, 
comm,on. bene- 

fit or special OT taxpayers. 1 he various groups may 
benefit. blend or shade into one another at their 

margins, but those activities belonging to the centre 
of each group are easily recognisable and are funda¬ 
mentally different in each. Thus, it is universally 
admitted that the functions of the general adminis¬ 
trative and legislative departments are of such a char¬ 
acter as to give a common benefit, for which, ideally, 
every one should pay according to some scheme of 
supposed equality. But at the other extreme there 
are many things done by the State which confer so 
special a benefit as to justify a special charge. For 
example, when the State carries a passenger or a box 
of freight over its railroad, or carries a letter, or pro¬ 
vides the citizens with china or tobacco, it confers a 
special benefit. Between these two extremes there 
are any number of grades, according as the predomi¬ 
nant thought is that of common or special benefit, 
when both ideas are present. But there is one more 
consideration that must be introduced. • There are a 
certain number of State activities which it is in the 
interest of the whole to have performed, but which 
accrue to the special benefit of certain classes, who 
on account of poverty are unable to pay for that 
benefit; and if the State is to perform these functions, 
it must call upon the other classes for assistance, ex- 
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casing the poorer. Theoretically, the support of the 
poor and defective classes is an activity conferring 
a common benefit upon all the other members of 
society, and hence they are called upon to contribute 
accordingly. If we consider it the moral duty of 
society as a whole to help the weak, then the relief 
of the poor confers a common benefit. It is the same 
if we look upon poor relief from a less altruistic point 
of view, and consider that society is merely protect¬ 
ing its own interest, as, for example, in isolating the 
feeble-minded, so that they shall not propagate their 
weakness. Without going farther into details which 
will receive attention later in the book, it is now clear 
that this conception provides a feasible way of classify¬ 
ing public activities and public revenues. When 
we once have a satisfactory classification of revenues, 
it is easy to classify debts, inasmuch as they rest 
upon the revenues. The administrative features of 
the financial bureaux will fall naturally into place 
also. 

A single method of classification will, therefore, 
pervade the work from beginning to end which will 
help us to get at the economic features 
of expenditures, reveal the justification of this ciassu 
and measure of taxation, and show us 
the essential character of each kind of public debt; 
namely, the kind of credit upon which it is 
based. 

It must not be understood that the assignment of 
any activity to a pax’ticular group is permanent. 
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Activities that were once regarded as conferring 
The attUude special benefit — as, for example, a large 
toward puh- part of the administration of justice — 

/9/» 

changes, A time to be regarded as of common 

general move- benefit. Such changes sometimes pro- 
the idea of With rapidity, and the stages are 

cotmnon iiot passed through synchronously by all 
be7ieflt. States. There are, for example, many 
cities which let private individuals provide the water 
supply. Others provide it themselves, on precisely 
the same terms as individuals would, while others 
provide it much as they do other special privileges, 
regarded as conferring both special and common 
benefits; and very probably the time is near when 
some large cities will regard it .quite as much a 
matter of common benefit to provide each and 
every citizen with at least a certain amount of 
water, paying the cost out of funds derived from 
the general taxes, as they now regard it a matter of 
common benefit to dispose of the sewage, a function 
which was once considered the duty of each citizen, 
and is still so regarded in- some cities. But however 
mutable our classes may be, they are clearly discern¬ 
ible, and it is generally only by slow degrees that 
functions move from one end to the other of the 
systematic grouping. 

While there seem to be general tendencies, which 
transfer all activities from the special benefit to the 
common benefit plan, there are a few exceptional 
cases where the movement is the other way. The 


,$fV - 
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support of religion is such an instance. Originally 

almost the sole object of State expendi- Soineactivi- 

ture, this has now, after passing through 

. be regarded as 

va,rious ups and downs, come to be re- of common 

garded as of such special benelit that 

it is being gradually excluded from the sphere of 

the State, and left to private support. 


a 


PAET I 


PUBLIC JEXPBNDITUBE 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATUEE OE THE STATE AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

Section 1. The State is the centre of public 
finance. The . State requires money and services 
for the performance of its functions. The first 
question is, What is the nature of the State, and what 
are its functions ? To answer this we shall have to 
borrow a little from political science. The best 
authorities on political science seem to answer the 
question, “ What is the State ? ” with a more or 
less expanded but not essentially modified restate¬ 
ment of Aristotle’s famous dictum: “It is manifest 
that the State is one of the things that exist by 
nature, and that man is by nature a political ani- 
The state an uial.” The State is an organism into 
organism. which the individual is born, and through 
which alone he can hope to reach his highest devel¬ 
opment. Upon its existence, and the perfection with 
which it performs its functions, depends the degree 
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t>[ social orgauisalion possible. The State seems to 
l)c (Tod-given to enable society to organise on a grand 
scale for tire accomplishment of practical ends far 
beyond the reach of the individual, — ends upon 
which tlie welfare of the individual depends^ 

The two oj)posing theories as to the proper sphere 
of the State, Individualism and Socialism, stand for 
two grand truths. Tlie one for the truth that the 
individual, if he is to accomplish his manifest des¬ 
tiny, must be ailowed and assured room enough for 
the free exercise of his powers so as to develop them, 
and to expand. Such individual devel- 
opment is necessary for tlie advance of imii SoeUtimti 
society. The second is tliat tlie State 
affords the individual the surest means of obtaining 
the assistance of Iris fellows, so necessary to liis own 
complete manhood. Tlic way of reconciling these 
two theories is pointed out in the Christian doctrine 
tliat true freedom consists in perfect obedience to 
the law. Anything short of perfect obedience to the 
highest law is failure to attain the highest freedom. 

The constant intrusion of the State on fields of 


activity previously given to the individ- The extermim 
nal is a natural result of the constant 
increase in the separation of employ- jiaUe a priori. 
ments, necessitati ng more extensive organisation. 
As the individual becomes more and more depend- 


1 Cf. Kidd, Social Ecoli(tio7i; for detailed analysis of the nature 
of important modern Htait‘.s see Burgess, JPoUUeal Seietice and 
Comparative Countitutional Law. 
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ent for the completeness of his own life on his 
fellows and their faithful performance of the duties 
assigned to them, the organisation of the -State be¬ 
comes correspondingly more perfect. As regards this 
increasing importance of organisation, the following 
will fairly summarise the practice of advanced na¬ 
tions. It is impossible to approve on a priori grounds 
of every intrusion of the State into fields hitherto 
set aside for the individual. Only when such in¬ 
trusion does not lessen individual power, energy, 
ambition, and ability to advance, is it permitted. 
And only when it promises definitely to increase the 
importance of the individual, in the long run, is it 
desirable. The burden of proof is, therefore, in each 
concrete case thrown upon the persons who would 
have the State advance into new fields. There is no 
absolute limit to, but only a general px'esumptioii 
against, the assumption of new functions by the 
State. 

Sec. 2. If political science cannot in the nature 
of things give us any definite, theoretical limits to 
the expansion or the contraction of State functions, 
can such limits be found in public finance ? If the 

common statement that “ the State regu- 
DoespuUic t t 

finance set lates its income by its expenditure and 

amjhmitto expenditure by its income” is 

the possible 

expansion altogether true, there can be no limit set 

of State pQblic finance to the possible expan- 

activities? XX 

sion of State functions. But there are, 
as a matter of fact, many important exceptions recog- 
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nised-i Those exceptions are: (1) that statesmen 
in deciding as to the advisability of any new expen¬ 
diture necessarily consider the amount of burden it 
will impose on the taxpayers. The expansion of 
municipal activities in the last twenty-five years has 
been so rapid that at present any further expansion 
is, in many instances, at’ least temporarily checked 
by the difficulties in the way of meeting the cost. 
(2) There are some instances where for political 
reasons income has outrun what was regarded as wise 
expenditure, and new ways of spending have had to 
be devised. This is a decidedly more unfortunate 
state of affairs than the other, for such forced expen¬ 
diture seldom takes a wise direction. Witness the 
wholesale plundering of the United States treasury 
for pensions. (3) Expenditures may sometimes rise 
very rapidly, and necessarily so, at a time when it 
would be extremely unwise to attempt to increase 
the revenues. At such times the practice of nations 
— a practice that Las proven itself Avise — has been 
to let expenditure run beyond the income and borrow 
the difference. 

One of the prime requisites of a good system of 
public revenues is that the sums taken from the 
people each year in the various ways a limit set iy 
shall be as steady as possible. The rea- requisite 

st€/(jid%i%GSs 

son for this will be made clear under in revenues, 
the general consideration of revenue. That fact, 
however, forbids our determining the annual reye- 
^ Cf. Bastable, p. 42 j Wagner, T, sec. 11. 
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nues absolutely by the annual expenditures. The 
general practice of nations is to increase expendi* 
ture, (a) when it is absolutely necessary, (?>) if not 
absolutely necessary, when it offers advantages which 
more than compensate for the increased burden on 
the revenues. The experience of nations has also 
shown that it is universally better to do 
nations recog- the public business, if expenses aie in- 
nises a limit. rapidly, Oil a deficit rather than 

on a surplus. If expenses are for a considerable 
period quite uniform, the usual policy is to keep the 
revenues, as nearly as possible, equal to them, but 
not in excess of them, and when expenses can for 
some reason be lessened, some of the revenues may 
be applied to the amortisation of accumulated defi¬ 
cits. It would seem, then, that steadiness of reve¬ 
nue is treated as the more important consideration. 
Herein lies a limit, but not an absolutely fixed 
one, to the expansion of expenditure and of State 
functions. 

To sum up : the general character of public ex¬ 
penditure, especially as to whether imperative or 
Summary of to its particular direction, 

the argument depend primarily upon considera- 

tation of state fions which belong to political science. 
functions. itg amount will depend on the revenue- 
yielding strength of the State, and upon the effect 
which such expenditure will have thereon. The 
danger made so much of by some writers^ lest, 
1 Eosclier, sec. 109. 
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revenues being obtainable by compulsion, that com¬ 
pulsion be exercised for the benefit of interested 
persons, who gain particularly by the increased 
spending, is in a democracy replaced by the corre¬ 
sponding danger lest too meagre supplies be granted 
by the voters who must themselves pay the larger 
part of the revenues, and advisable or even neces¬ 
sary lines of expenditure be omitted or seriously 
curtailed. 

Sec. 3. Expenditure, like every other feature of 
public finance, changed radically in character and 
direction during the eighteenth century. Therefore, 
before proceeding to analyse present expenditure, 
we shall do well to take a brief survey of expendi¬ 
ture before this century. In the early stages of State 
life the forms of property were few, public life was 
identified with the family and with religious life. 
There was little call for definite public 
expenditure. The chief item was for penditurein 
religious observances, and for these 
purposes only was there a distinct public treasury. 
B''oundations for the support of religious observ¬ 
ances, as seen in Greece and Rome, are extremely 
old. The temples have their own groves, lands, 
mines, and flocks, receive contributions, and collect 
payments for their services. Materials for the study 
of this period are scant. Services of a public char¬ 
acter are performed by all citizens as a matter of 
course. In war they are the warriors; they furnish 
their own arms. Their reward is in the success of 
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tlieir enterprise. By mutual effort, or by the slave 
labour of conquered peoples, they build their fortress- 
cities, ships, roads, and temples. The simplicity of 
economic life and the absence of a money economy 
forbid the rise of any proper system of public reve¬ 
nues. Taxes are levied on conquered peoples, but 
the free citizen is usually exempt. There is practi¬ 
cally no division of labour in State matters which 
would call for a paid public service. Greece and 
Rome emerge from these primitive forms with a 
more complicated system of expenditure, but with 
relatively little advance in revenues. 

Sec. 4. In Athens we find a highly developed 
system of expenditures, almost communistic in char- 
Athenian ex- acter, and greater than that of other na- 
penditure, tioiis of Greece on account of the sources 
upon which the city treasury might draw and the 
peculiar circumstances in which the city was placedd 
The expenditure for public buildings and public 
works was particularly large, as were the extrava¬ 
gances of public festivals and sacrifices, of donations 
to the people, compensations for attending die as¬ 
semblies, and the like. Peculiar to Athens, among 
all the nations of that era, was the assistance ren¬ 
dered at the public expense to the jioor and especially 
to the children of those fallen in war. Regular ex¬ 
penditures are said to have varied from 400 to 1000 
talents, or from 1410,400 to 11,026,000. Extraordi- 

1 The outline in the text is necessarily very brief ; for a longer 
account see Boeckh, The Public JEconomy of the Athenians. 
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nary expenses in time of war were relatively small 
on account of the rendition of voluntary services by 
the citizens. 

In Rome there was no distinct public budget in the 
earlier days of the republic. ^ The public wealth 
was not distinct from the private wealth of the 
citizens. With the increase of the provinces and the 
receipt of tribute from them came regular Expenditure 
methods of public expenditure. The 
items directly borne by the State were the cost of 
the priesthood, of buildings and other structures and 
roads, of the army, of the general administration, 
and of the distributions of food, of grain for the city 
population, and donations of money, oil, and wine. 
The army was first paid in 406 B.c. But for a long 
time afterward the remuneration amounted to little 
more than the reimbursement of expenses. At first 
the Emperor was supposed to live from his own 
private property, but as he had control of all the 
public revenues, the distinction was difScult to main¬ 
tain. The later courts were extremely extravagant. 

Greek, and especially Roman, expenditure had 
many features similar to modern expenditure. In 
classic civilisation, division of labour was sufficiently 
developed to render possible the payment of those 
who devoted all their time and energy to Division of 
public afeairs. But continuity of devel- ^^^^Zexpen- 
opinent is lacking. From the fall of diture, 

Rome to the rise of feudalism there is a reversion 


1 See Marquardt, Eomische Staatsverwaltung^ Bd. II. 
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to the earlier forms of public life. Public expendi¬ 
ture is not separable from private. The citiKcn 
serves the State without renumeration, and there 
are no public expenses proper. 

Sec. 5. It is the essence of feudalism that all 
governmental functions are placed in the hands of 
officials who are given the possession of lands which 
yield the necessary revenues for the execution of 
those duties. At the same time the relation be¬ 
tween these rulers and the people is such that ser¬ 
vices can be commanded for public purposes without 
distinct remuneration. The undeveloped condition 
of commerce and industi’y necessitates that public 
Feudal ex- Contributions shall be in products and in 
penditure. Services. The chief duties of a public 
character that are performed by these semi-public of¬ 
ficials are the organisation and leadership of military 
operations and the crude administration of justice. 
Of administrative functions in our modern sense 
there are scarcely any. The public funds are so 
entirely under the control of the prince that he 
comes to regard them as his own. At the same 
time the various subordinate lords, who were origi¬ 
nally officers of the crown and who received lands 
for the purpose of supporting them in their offices, 
succeed in retaining possession of the lands and 
other rights and privileges, although neglecting the 
duties for which they were given. As the monarchi¬ 
cal State emerges from feudalism there is the same 
complete identification of the public purse with the 
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private purse of the monarch as there was of the 
State with the person of the monarch. And this, 
too, although a good share of the revenues are now 
derived from taxation. Expenditure is for the grati- 
lication of the prince, and so far as he sees that his 
interest is the same as that of his people he spends 
for them. 

Tlie advance of constitutional forms of government 
is everywhere characterised by successful attempts 
on tlie part of the representatives of the consututmi- 
people, or of those who contribute to the forms of 
public purse to get control of the finances. IZingeThe 
Constitutionalism advances just as fast as control of ex- 

-I • .1 1 2'^e7iditure ami 

it succeecls in these attempts. At present consequently 

the control of the purse is entirely in the character. 
hands of the constitutional legislative bodies in 
almost all civilised countries, and the domains of the 
prince, which were originally given him by the people 
in order that he might be supported in proper dignity 
in the performance of his public duties, and were then 
diverted by him to his private enjoyment, have been 
regained in many cases by those who gave them, and 
are in most States once more public property. The 
expenditure for the support of the crown now be¬ 
comes one of the chief items on the civil list. The 
final establishment of constitutional government has 
introduced a new criterion for judging public ex¬ 
penditure, An expenditure is no longer a justifiable 
one wlien it gratifies the whim of the ruler of the 
governing body, but it must result in some clear 
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benefit to tbe people as a whole, or to the nation, or 
in a benefit that is so regarded; otherwise it will 
not continuously meet with the popular approval 
which is now necessary to sanction every govern¬ 
mental action. 

Sec. 6. Many attempts have been made to clas¬ 
sify public expenditures, and often with good results. 
The most common are those which follow, nioie oi 
less closely, the usual economic analysis of private ex¬ 
penditure, according as the wants satisfied are neces- 
Necessanj, sary, desirable, or supei^fluous. The use 
desirable, or ecoiiomic terms in this way is to be 

superfluous , . • 

expenditure, commended, but as in economics, so 

here, the vagueness and relativity of these teims 
are very unsatisfactory. Different writers do not 
agree as to what are necessaries, even for the same 
State. After all, the assignment of any particular 
expenditure to one or the other of these categories 
is merely the expression of the author s individual 
judgment on the expenditure in (question.^ Pio- 
Bastahie's fcssor Bastable, realising this difficulty, 
classification, proposes a classification based on the or¬ 
der of historical rise of the different functions, or 
perhaps it would more nearly reproduce his thought 
to say that he tries to establish historically a sort of 
natural evolution or sequence of public expenditures. 
Such a classification is useful, for the purpose of 
historical treatment, but even there it presents many 
difficulties. The difficulties arise from the fact that 
iCf. Bastable, p. 43, 
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sneh a process merely substitutes for tlie author's 
juclgiuout, on Nvhicli the older classifications rest, 
tlie judgment of the leaders of national policy at 
different times and in different places on the same 
questions: namelja Are these expenses necessary or 
mer(‘ly expedient? He cinlainly gains much by 
subst iluting the point of view of pavSt statesmen for 
tliat of any prt‘Simt person or persons. But for pur- 
|)0ses of exposition it will be a still greater gain if 
mi can eliminate tlie personal element entirely and 
make a classiti(*ation that does not depend upon the 
way in wliieli tlu^ de8iral)ility or undesirability of 
the different functions is regarded. 

kSucIi an analysis as we are in search of has been 
suggested by Professor Cohn,i which be has wmll 
called the ‘Hmonomic analysis of civic 
housekeeping.'’ There are, aecording to 
this suggestion, four groups. The first htni.<^rk(Tpuuj, 
(‘onsists of those finn'tious whicli confer so definite a 
benefit upon the imlividual, and are so clearly per¬ 
formed sohdy for the benefit of the iiidi%ddiial, that 
he wotild naturally be expected to meet the cost of 
tliem. Tlie second group consists of those functions 
whicdi confer a common htmefit upon all members of 
the State, of such a character that it cannot be par¬ 
celled out and eai'h portion definitely assigned to 
the respective members. This gron}> embraces the 
prime functions of tlie fundamental institutions of 
the State. These are the two extremes. Between 
1 Fimmw'ksmtBchaft^ p. 117. 
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th-GiiL are two more groups. The third consists of 
those functions which confer a special benefit that 
might be separately assigned to particular persons, 
but in which such assignment is wholly or partly 
waived, because there is also sufficient common 
benefit to justify making such functions a total or 
partial charge on the general ability, finally, a 
fourth group, which consists of those functions that 
confer a special benefit on certain individuals more 
or less unable to assist in bearing the charges, and 
which are consequently treated as though they con¬ 
ferred a common benefit upon all the members of 
society. 

Dropping, for the present, all consideration of the 
ways in which the benefit is measured, 
The four which will be fully discussed under the 

pZdUureT' head of revenue, and rearranging tire 
according to groups in the order of their importance, 
^conferred. we have the following four classes of ex¬ 
penditures: 

First, the largest and most important, those which 
confer a common benefit on all citizens. 

Second, those which confer a special benefit on 
certain classes that is treated as a common benefit, 
because of the incapacity of these classes. 

Third, those which confer both a special benefit 
on certain persons and a common benefit on all the 
others. 

Fourth, those which confer only a special benefit 
on individuals. 
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Under the first of these come the general expendi¬ 
tures for the support of the constitutional agencies 
of the government. The support of the ad- ^ . 

jL iv6 ZZQiilS 0&^ 

ministrative and legislative departments, longing to 
in almost all their branches, including 
the diplomatic corps, and everything necessary 
thereto, as public buildings, etc. Here, too, be¬ 
long the support of defence and the maintenance 
of internal security and quiet. Here belong, ac¬ 
cording to modern practice, the maintenance of 
roads, although it was once treated as belonging 
to class four, and' passed through a transition stage 
in class three. Under this class belong also the 
chief expenses in connection with the maintenance 
of the money circulation, although a part of this 
expenditure is in most countries to be assigned to 
class three.^ The same is to be said of the ex¬ 
penditure for education. Here belong the adminis¬ 
trative control and assistance of private industry 
and commerce. 

Under class two belongs the care of the poor 
and the defective. Also the support of the pen¬ 
sioned, unless the pensions are such that they 
may be regarded as wages delayed in payment, in 
which case they belong to the first class. 

Under class three come the administration of 
justice, the provision for. religion wherever the 
State has an established church, the general admin- 

1 The United States once charged a seigniorage of one-fifth per 
cent. 
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istration of the postal service (sometimes, however, 
this is in class four), the administration of special 
rights, like patent rights, copyrights, corporation 
privileges, etc. ; also, the recording of titles, etc., 
the laying out and grading of streets, building of 
sewers, etc.; so, also, the water-supply in many 
cities, although the provision for this is rapidly 
undergoing a development that will eventually 
place it in class one. 

To class four belong almost all of tlie great in- 
dustries carried on by the State or by cities, the 
monopolies maintained by them for the benefit of 
their treasuries, etc. 

As will be seen from remarks made above in 
connection with the assignment of certain of these 
services to the different classes, there has been, and 
still continues, a certain process of evolution which 
may be generally summed up as a tendency for all 
these expenditures to move from class four to class 
one. There are many instances where expendi¬ 
tures now regarded as naturally and unchangeably 
belonging to class one were regarded as belonging 
to class four. When a government assumes any 
new industrial function, as, for example, supplying 
water to the inhabitants of a city, that function is 
usually assigned at first to class four and treated as 
though conferring a special benefit only. But it 
frequently comes about that it is regarded as a func¬ 
tion conferring a common benefit at least in part, 
and passes into class three. There are forces at 
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work which seem likely to place it finally in class 
one. In the case of highways this transition has 
been completely made, and, except in the case of 
city streets, which still belong to class three so far 
as construction is concerned, but pass into class one 
as soon as finished, highways are usually treated as 
conferring common benefit only. 

In the following chapters on expenditure the order 
indicated above will be followed. The arrangement 
of the different expenditures under class one will be 
somewhat according to historical origin and impor¬ 
tance. 


APPENDIX 

THE OEEICIAL CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 
BY THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU 

The United States Census Bureau undertook, in 1902, to formu¬ 
late a general classification of governmental expenses and revenues. 
This classification v^as constructed primarily for the purpose of 
presenting, in a uniform and systematic manner, the statistics of 
municipal, commonwealth, and national finance in the United 
States, which it is the duty of the bureau to compile. It was more 
especially designed for the biennial reports on municipal finances. 
A secondary purpose was to influence the many accounting officers 
to adopt a uniform and improved method of keeping their accounts. 
The classification is the work of the Hon. L. G. Powers, one of the 
able chief statisticians connected with the bureau, who took the 
advice of a number of expert accountants and of some committees 
of the learned societies interested in the subject. The classification 
has stood the severe test of having been applied to the analysis and 
presentation of the expenditures of a multitude of cities and of the 
fifty-one states and territories of the United States. It has thus 
been proven to be a practical system, and is worthy of careful 
study. It should be'noted, that, although all the cities and states 
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to wliicli this classification has been applied are in the United 
States, and might therefore be supposed to present a set of financial 
systems with many points in common, yet there are so many 
differences axising from local traditions and differing conditions 
that the classification has stood a test almost as severe as if it had 
been applied to the analysis of the expenses of foreign govern¬ 
ments. 

The following extracts are from the Special Report of the Census 
Bureau on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation (twelfth census), UK)7, pp. 
953 ff. All references to the classification of revenues have been 
omitted here as they are appended to Chapter I, in Part IL 

“Basis op Ci.assxfication 

“ The most fundamental of the many classifications of expenses, 
outlays, revenues, payments, anti receipts of governments is that 
according to the nature of the governmental activities and transac¬ 
tions with which associated. From the standpoint of the student 
of economics the activities and transactions of a nation, state, or 
municipality are of two radically different types; these are here 
classified as arising from general funciiuns and from commercial 
functions. 

“The of a nation, state, or municipality are 

those which are, as a rule, performed for all citizens alike, without 
any attempt to measure the amount of benefit confm'red or the 
exact compensation therefor, the expenses being met by revenues 
obtained principally from compulsory contributions levied without 
regard to the benefits which the individual contributors may derive 
from any or ail governmental activities. Most functions of this 
class are essential to the existence and development of govtu'nment 
and to the performance of the governmental duty of protecting life 
and property and of maintaining a high standard of social efficitmey. 
Chief among such activities are those of general g<xv(;rnm(*nt; the 
protection of life, health, and property; the care of the defexUive, 
delinquent, and dependent classes; the education of the young, 
and the performance of other duties of a similar nature; the pur¬ 
chase of lauds for government buildings, parks, and streets; the 
erection, equipment, and management of state capitois, county 
court houses, city halls, and other buildings for general govern¬ 
mental uses; and the purchase or construction and operation of 
electric light and gas works for the exclusive purpose of lighting 
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the streets and governmental buildings, and of other structures and 
plants, such as printing offices, police and fire telephone systems 
and bridges; for furnishing free of charge any commodity or 
service required by the government in the common interest of all 
its citizens. In the same category are included the opening, 
grading, paving, and curbing of streets, and the construction of 
drains and sewers, where such public improvements are made at 
public expense, without conferring upon particular individuals 
measurable special benefits for which, in the opinion of the proper 
authorities, compensation should be exacted by the government. 
To the same group belong the making and paying of loans and the 
payment of interest thereon, where such loans are made in connec¬ 
tion with other activities and transactions mentioned. 

“ The general functions of nations, states, and municipalities 
may be classified in a great variety of ways, according to the point 
of view from which considered. The primary classification of 
general functions of municipalities which was adopted by the Bureau 
of the Census is based upon prior studies of the subject by Professor 
Adolph Wagner, of Germany, set forth in his Finanzwissenschaft^ and 
reviewed by Professor Frederick K. Clow in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics for July, 1896. The earlier treatment of the subject 
by American economists was ably discussed by Professor L. S. Rowe 
of the University of Pennsylvania, before the conference of the 
National Municipal League in 1899. As a result of these studies 
and of conferences between accountants, economists, and others 
connected with the National Municipal League, that organisation 
arranged a tentative classification which was made the basis of 
the one later adopted by the Bureau of the Census and used in its 
statistics of municipal finance in Bulletins 20, 45, and 60. 

“ The commercial functions of a nation, state, or municipality 
include those which create trade relations, industrial or semi-in¬ 
dustrial, between the nation, state, or municipality and the general 
public, including other civil divisions. Among the transactions 
which arise from the exercise of such functions are those involving 
the loan of public money at interest, the use of public property for 
compensation, the sale of any commodity or article of commerce, 
or the performance of any work or service for pay. All these 
transactions involve the performance of some service by the 
national, state, or municipal government, or the granting of some 
favour by such government, for special compensation, whether the 
service or favour be primarily for this service or favour, or for the 
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revenue to be secured ; none of them is essential to the esistence 
and development of the government, though they may be made to 
contribute to its support. 

“ Commercial functions together with the commercial and semi¬ 
commercial transactions which arise from them may be grouped 
into three subclasses — industries^ investments^ and special services. 

“ (1) Industries are those activities of nations, states, and mu¬ 
nicipalities — as the United States postal service, the national rail¬ 
roads of many European nations, the liquor dispensary of South 
Carolina, and such municipal activities as waterworks, electric light 
and gas works, and street railways--which are organised as more 
or less complete departments or olfices of cities for the purpose of 
furnishing economic utilities to individual citizens, or to other civil 
divisions, on terms involving such a compensation as may be deter¬ 
mined by consideration of public policy. Such activities of cities 
are generally referred to by British writers as municipal trading. 
Those of nations, states, and municipalities are also frequently 
called guasi-private industries or enterprises. As economists use 
the term, a guasi-private industry or enterprise of a nation, state, or 
municipality is one in which the purpose of realising a net income 
or profit controls the method of management and determines the 
charges, as in a private business of similar character. In this 
strict sense of the term there are few if any guasi-private industries 
or enterprises in the United States, the greatei numbei of national, 
state, and municipal industries established in America having been 
called into existence solely or principally to promote the welfare of 
the citizens. Hence the Bureau of the Census uses the term ‘ in¬ 
dustries ’ to include not merely those properly designated as guasi- 
private, as defined above, but all departments, offices, or activities 
organised by nations, states, and municipalities to furnish utilities 
to their citizens for a compensation, without exclusive regard to the 
question of profit. 

“ (2) XJndex investments are included all transactions of national, 
state, and municipal governments connected with the purchase, 
sale, or possession of real property or securities held exclusively for 
investment purposes, and the loan of public money to individuals, 
corporations, or other civil divisions. Such transactions are of two 
classes: First, those of the sinking, investment, and public trust 
funds in which or through which the nation, state, or municipality 
invests money for the sole purpose of deriving interest, rent, or other 
income therefrom ; second, the transactions - of a more temporary 
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character by which the national, state or nuinicipal government 
receives interest on current cash deposits and on deferred payments 
of taxes and special assessments. 

“ (d) Special services include all activities and transactions other 
than those included in (1) and (2), which are engaged in by na¬ 
tions, states, or niunici])alities in tlie interest of the general public, 
but which confcn measurable special benelits — or what are arbitra¬ 
rily so regarded — upon particular persons, natural or corporate, 
for which compensation is exacteil. These services include the 
opening of highways ; the construction of pavements, sidewalks, 
drains, and sewers ; the sprinkling of streets, and similar services, 
the paymeaits for which are forced by means of special assessments. 
In the same category belong also all services or special bemdits ren¬ 
dered to private individuals or to other civil divisions under legal 
regulations, and paid for by fees, charges, rents, privilege rentals, 
and kindred remunerations. 

“ It should be noted that special services, as above defined, are 
always performed or rendered in addition and incidental to the 
regular work of the various departments and offices. Receipts 
therefrom are always classified according to the office or depart¬ 
ment rendering the service, since the corresponding expenses 
cannot, save in rare instances, he fully separated from the other 
expenses of such department, office, or industry. 

‘‘ Expenses 

‘‘ Government expenses and revenues, when classified by the gov¬ 
ernmental functions with which they are associated, are primarily 
arranged in groups to which are given the tlesignations ‘ General ’ 
and ‘ Commercial.’ 

General espemes. — The general expenses of nations, states, 
and municipalities are those incurred hy their governments in con¬ 
nection with the exercise of their general functions. These ex¬ 
penses and the payments thereof are subdivided according to the 
office or department on whose account they are incurred. 

“ Commercial expenses. — The commercial expenses of nations, 
states, and municdpalities are those incurred hy their governments 
in connection with the exercise of their commtircial functions. 
They are divided into thi*ee groups, corresponding to the three sub¬ 
divisions of commercial transactions. 

(1) Eidusti'ial expenses are the total costs of the operation and 
maintenance of the industries of a nation, state, or municipality, 
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including the cost of materials used and the interest on loans made 

specifically for such industries. 

“ (2) Investment expenses are the total cost of administration of 
the sinking, investment, and public-trust funds of a nation, state, 
or municipality, including the interest paid on loans made for se¬ 
curities or properties purchased for those funds. 

“ (3) Specicil-sevvice expenses are the expenses incurred by a 
nation, state, or municipality in connection with special services 
performed or provided by any of its departments or offices other 
than an industry, including the interest on loans which are to be 
met from the proceeds of special assessments.” 


CHAPTER II 


EXPENDITURE EXCLUSIVELY EOR THE COMMON 
BENEFIT 

Section 1. . In this chapter we shall consider ex¬ 
penditure of the first class ; that is, expenditure 
treated by the government as so clearly 
for the good of all that no special charge 
is made upon any of the individuals incidentally 
benefited. From one point of view expenditure of 
the second class, wholly for the benefit of certain 
persons, who are, however, exempt from any special 
payments, the expense being treated as involving 
only common benefit, is sufficiently like that of class 
one to come under the heading of this chapter. But 
it has been made a part of the next chapter in order 
not to lengthen this one unduly. Both of these ex¬ 
penditures' might well be called net expenditures 
in distinction from those which, unlike them, de¬ 
velop some accompanying revenues. 

The first item is that for general administration. 
Administrative expenditure is for the support of 
those officers of the government who Administra- 
have to do with civil affairs. For con- 
venience it is best to limit it to those lut. 
officers whose functions are absolutely indispensable 
to the execution of the laws. The officers who will 
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be included vary, from country to country, with the 
frame of the government. It has been customary 
for financial writers, following the lead of the camer¬ 
alists, to limit their discussion of this expenditure 
to that for the crown and court. This is, in Eng¬ 
land, called the civil list. The peculiar character of 
such expenditure in monarchical countries makes it 
advisable to isolate it. But it must be borne in mind 
that in republican countries there is no correspond¬ 
ing expenditure. The salaries of the highest execu¬ 
tive officials in republics are of the same character as 
those of the ministerial officials in monarchies. In 
England the civil list for his Majesty’s privy purse, 
household, charities, etc., amounts to £470,000, and 
if we add the annuities paid to members of the i oyal 
family amounting to £48,000, the crown may be said 
to cost Great Britain nearly $2,600,000 per annum.i 
In most -monarchical countries these expenses were 
originally met by the revenues from the crown es¬ 
tates. But the revenues from the domains having 
been absorbed by the general treasury, it became 
necessary to make provision for the civil list from 
the general revenues. To the civil list should be 
added the salaries and other expenses of the minis¬ 
tries, their clerks, secretaries, etc. In federal gov¬ 
ernments the administrative departments of the 
component parts or commonwealths, as well as that 
of the central government, shonld be included. 
Finally there are the administrative departments of 
1 These figures refer to 1908. 
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the local governments. It is very difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the number of such officials and almost impossi¬ 
ble to ascertain all such expenses. According to the 
summary by the census bureau the cost of all the 
executive departments of the United States was 
$16,875,160 in 1902. This includes federal, common¬ 
wealth, and local executive departments. 

In monarchical governments, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent also in republican governments, traditional 
sentiment demands that the head of the ExpeMditure 
government shall hold a social position 
of great prominence and perform certain omamentaL 
merely ornamental functions, involving considerable 
expenditure. So that the expenditure for the ser¬ 
vices of the highest ofiicials is often larger than the 
sums which would be necessary to obtain merely 
efficient service. This lavish expenditure may be 
fully justified on political grounds, but as it involves 
great waste, both directly and indirectly, by example, 
it cannot be justified on economic or fiscal grounds.^ 
It is a general fiscal principle, applicable as well to 
this part of expenditure as to any other, that the ex¬ 
penditure should not be larger than is necessary to 
secure the most efficient service. The justification 
of this lavishness, therefore, must be found, if any¬ 
where, in the creation of some equal utility recognised 
by political science. The exceptions made in prac¬ 
tice to the general rule of economy do not extend be¬ 
yond the heads of the administrative departments. 

1 Rau, Einanzwissenschaft^ sec. 48. 
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In the subordinate positions the remuneration does 
not generally exceed and is often below that which 
Saving in the must be paid for simdar services in pri- 
imer branches Indeed, there is a certain 

istration. Saving, in that many of the positions, 
especially where the tenure of office is secure for a 
relatively long period, can be filled at a lower cost 
than the same services command elsewhere, on account 
of the honour attaching to them. In those coun¬ 
tries where the expenditure for the higher positions 
is largest much is saved by the lower pay attaching 
to subordinate positions. 

In this, connection mention may be made of the 
diplomatic and consular service, which, while partly 
conducive to the better performance of 

Diplomatic i , c 

and consular other functions, as, for example, defence 
service. regulation of commerce, is yet 

properly considered to be subordinate to the execu¬ 
tive departments. Here again the traditional opinion, 
that the dignity of the nation can only be properly 
sustained by a lavish expenditure on the part of the 
ambassador or minister, imposes on the treasury 
burdens far greater than the value of the services 
rendered, if measured by the ordinary business 
standards. As the means of communication improve 
and the general efficiency and reliability of the news 
agencies of the public press grow, it becomes harder 
and harder to justify this extravagance even on 
political grounds. The custom of lavish expenditure 
for diplomatic services has not been carried to such 
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extremes by the United States as by other countries. 
As these positions were formerly more or less of the 
nature of political prizes, in that country, this has 
probably been to the improvement of the service. 
Foreign intercourse cost the United States f1,583,118, 
in 1894, and 13,204,522 in 1902, an increase due to 
the greater importance of her foreign relations since 
the Spanish War, while Great Britain paid <£531,392, 
or f2,585,753, in 1894, and only £490,052, or about 
$2,450,000, in 1902, for that service, not including 
colonial services of practically the same character, 
which would bring the amount in 1902 up to over 
£1,000,000. Generally speaking, the exeeutive de¬ 
partment costs comparatively little outside of the 
actual salaries. There are some election and similar 
incidental expenses, but not many. 

To the administrative department belongs the 
expenditure for the collection of the revenues. Al¬ 
though this is a part of the gross expen- 
ditures only, it is properly included in the collecting the 
general accounts so as to render control 
possible. In 1908 England spent on the collection 
of the customs duties £1,050,832, on that of the in¬ 
land revenues £2,416,000, on the post-office gains 
£17,592,854; the cost of collecting the total revenues 
of about £154,000,000 is about £22,000,000 or about 
fourteen per cent. This seems an extraordinarily 
large deduction, but the amount is large because of 
the large amount of expenses connected with the rela¬ 
tively small returns of the post-office and the deficits 
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of the telegraph and some other services. The cost 
of collecting customs is only a little over three per 
cent, of collecting the inland revenues less than two 
and one-half per cent. In the United States the 
cost of collecting the customs duties was about three 
per cent in 1893, and live per cent in 1894. The 
receipts fell off in that period from $200,000,000 to 
$130,000,000, but the expenses did not fall off cor¬ 
respondingly. The cost of collecting the internal 
revenues in 1893 was about two and one-half per cent, 
in 1894 it was about three per cent. In 1906 the 
customs revenues were $300,251,877, and the cost of 
collection very nearly three per cent. In the same 
year the internal revenue was $249,150,212, which 
cost one and three-fourths per cent to collect. The 
internal revenue department reirorts that the average 
cost of collection since the ci'eation of the bniean 
has been 2.76 per cent. 

Sec. 2. The expenditure involved in the payment 
■ of salaries to legislative officers, when any such are 
Tfte &xpens& paid, is not the largest par t of the ex- 
0 / the legisia- pg^geg caused by the maintenance of such 
ment. bodies. There are the clerks, aides, pages, 

etc., in immediate attendance upon the bodies dur¬ 
ing their session, the expenses of elections, which in 
this case swell to considerable amounts, the costs 
of investigations, public hearings, etc., necessary to 
put the legislature in possession of the facts upon 
which to base their actions, and the expenses of pro¬ 
mulgating laws, publishing speeches, reports, etc., all 
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of wliicli together form no inconsiderable burden on 
the finances of every nation enjoying legislative gov¬ 
ernment. These expenses also extend from the 
federal government down to the municipal govern¬ 
ments. The desirableness or undesirableness of pay¬ 
ing legislative officers for their services is a matter for 
political science to determine, and depends in large 
measure upon the traditions of the different peoples. 
In England relatively little is spent in this way in any 
of the legislative departments of the government from 
Parliament down to the parish. But in that country 
there is a tradition of unpaid public service that gives 
her much help in this direction. In the United 
States the direct emoluments and other legitimate 
expenses of the federal Congress, and the direct and 
indirect, more or less illegal, raids by the common¬ 
wealth legislatures on the treasuries, as well as those 
made by the city councillors and aldermen, are very 
large. It has been estimated by Mr. Moffett^ that 
in the 52d Congress of the United States it cost of 
cost $4,593,922.60 to maintain the House Congress. 
of Representatives alone, for one year, exclusive of 
election expenses, or about $6285 a day for each day of 
its existence, including Sundays and holidays. Of 
this amount $3,320,000 went for salaries. There 
were, therefore, $1,180,000 spent on travelling ex¬ 
penses, clerks, subordinate house officials, and contin¬ 
gent expenses (including about $100,000 for stationery 
and newspapers). But this is by no means all. 

1 Suggestions on CrOver7iment, p. 150. 
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The expenses traceable mainly to this source in the 
reports of the auditors, of which public printing for 
Congress is an important item, foot up to about 
17,000,000 per annum, or for the tAvo years of the 
life of a Congress $14,000,000. The real cost of the 
federal legislature to the country is even larger than 
that, but the items are not easily traceable in the re- 
ports, and some of them, like election expenses, are 
not reported. In 1906 the net disbursements for 
Congress, one year only, were $5,555,663, public 
printing $5,746,177. Since then the salaries have 
been raised from $5000 to $7500. Directly traceable 
to the legislative departments of the federal, common¬ 
wealth, and local governments were costs amounting 
in 1890, to $10,500,000, and by 1902 these had grown 
to $12,656,309. The only expenses directly attribu¬ 
table to this source in England are for the officers of 
TU cost of the House of Lords, ^637,257 (in 1906), 
Parliament, and for the officers of the House of Com¬ 
mons, ^55,576; total ^£92,833. But many expenses 
attributed to the different departments should be in¬ 
cluded. The fact that the ministry is at the same 
time executive and legislative causes a different dis¬ 
tribution of the cost, and it is impossible to arrive at 
an estimate even as accurate as in the case of the 
United States. England does not print public docu¬ 
ments for free distribution, so that the expense for 
stationery and printing is less than half of that of 
the United States, being a little over £500,000. 

Some mention should also be made of the expenses 
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involved in the support of local or semi-local legisla¬ 
tive bodies. For the United States, there are the 
State legislatures and the city councils, 
and, for England, the local government <^ounciis. 
board and the county and municipal councils. Of 
these, only the commonvrealth legislatures are purely 
legislative in character. The others perform func¬ 
tions which are better described as administrative. 
It is so difficult to obtain a correct estimate of the 
particular expenses for the support of these subordi¬ 
nate bodies as to be an unprofitable task. These 
bodies, too, are so intimately concerned in the ad¬ 
ministration of the other functions that we gain 
little by isolating the mere expenses of their mainte¬ 
nance. With the commonwealth legislatures, how¬ 
ever, the matter is different. These are purely 
legislative. In most commonwealths the The cost of 
legislatures are paid per diem, and they 
are prevented from running up too large latures. 
bills by the limitation of their term. The per diem 
remuneration and mileage are fixed by law, and 
range from *$5 to SIO a day and from five cents to 
ten cents per mile. A loophole for additional ex¬ 
pense is left by the necessity of allowing the legisla¬ 
ture to appropriate money for incidental expenses. 
In some commonwealths, as for example in Califor¬ 
nia, this power has at times been abused to such an 
extent that the contingent expenses amounted to much 
more than the mileage, regular clerk hire, etc., com¬ 
bined. Money was spent for the hire of personal at- 
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tendants on members, stenographers, clerks, etc., for 
tours of inspection to various institutions, and the like. 
This abuse became so flagrant in California that it 
was eventually prohibited by a constitutional amend¬ 
ment limiting the expenses of the legislature. Most 
of this expenditure contravenes the rule oE economy. 
England in the absence of the federal system is 
spared this expense. 

A very considerable part of the expense of main¬ 
taining the judiciary is treated as a matter of com¬ 
mon benefit. These expenditures are 
sufficient to insure the continued exist- 
judiciary. ence of the courts, whether they have 
any litigation before them or not. But as some part, 
and often a very considerable part, of the costs of 
actual litigation falls on the litigants, and as the 
courts are, in most places, almost continuously en¬ 
gaged in work of that kind, it seems more consistent 
with our classification to treat this expenditure as 
one partly for private benefit, under class three. 

Sec. 3. The construction and maintenance of 
public buildings for the convenience of the execu- 
PubUc build- tive and legislative departments and for 
ings. other purposes is one of the most impor¬ 

tant although not one of the largest items of expen- 
ditnre. The construction of such buildings is of 
course necessary. That they should be imposing 
edifices, handsomely decorated and equipped, is a 
matter of national and local pride, ihat their con¬ 
struction should not be wasteful is self-evident. Ihe 
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extravagances and theft which have too often accom¬ 
panied the construction of such buildings in the 
United States are too well known to need discussion. 
They are purely abuses and need no further words of 
condemnation than they have always received. The 
cost of construction may be regarded as a permanent 
investment, not yielding a money revenue, but im¬ 
portant utilities. The federal government spends 
annually about $3,500,000 upon public buildings. 
In 1902, including new buildings and sites, the 
amount was $6,610,475. From 1789 down to 1882 
it spent 185,591,590 for the same purpose, or an av¬ 
erage of about 1900,000 per annum. In 1890, all the 
different branches of the government together.in the 
United States spent 156,841,147 upon public build¬ 
ings. The British government spent, in 1894, 
.£1,750,000 on the special account of public build¬ 
ings, but there are a good many similar expenses 
included in the other supply services. These expen¬ 
ditures are obviously subject to great fluctuations 
from year to year, so that the figures given are merely 
illustrative, not typical. 

The exact annual value of these utilities to the 
government cannot be directly estimated in money. 
Indirectly it might be estimated as the j-Ae value, of 
equivalent of the interest on the sums public build- 
which it would cost to replace them in 
4he most economical manner, less the annual cost of 
the repairs. As, in some cases, the original expendi¬ 
tures were extravagant and wasteful, this method of 
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coinputation lyonlcl result iu a smaller sum than the 
interest on the original cost. 

Sec. 4. A nation differs from individuals in that 
no law can be imposed upon it by any e.Kternal human 
power. The enforcement of the riglits and obliga¬ 
tions of nations in their intercourse with one another 
is left to the different nations themselves. As long 
as international law offers no peacefnl means of re¬ 
dressing wrongs, war is the only resource. ‘‘Inter¬ 
national law,” says Woolsey, “assumes that there 
must be ‘wars and fightings’ among the nations.” 
This assumption is universally correct. There are 
no signs, as yet, in spite of the peace conferences at 
The Hague, that nations will cease to consider that 
war, or at least the actual preparation tlierefor, as its 
. sole preventive, is an absolute necessity. 
defence 7m- The whole tlieory of the iiulepentUuiee 
atmdahk. equality of sovereign States, upon 

which inteniational law proceeds, throws the, main¬ 
tenance of national dignity, honour, ami recognised 
national riglits upon the nations themselves. The 
extent and character of preparation for war in each 
State depends upon its liistory, national character, 
and geographical situation, 'riius, tlic warlike tra¬ 
ditions, the mutual distrust, and contiguity of France 
and Germany, impel to extensive preparation for 
war, and similar considerations affect other nations 
of Europe. On the other hand, the traditions, 
national character, and geographical position of the 
United States, until after the war with Spain in 
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1898, led to a feeling of security, and a preparation 
so_ insignificant, compared to European armaments, 
as to call forth continual warnings and protests from 
military authorities. As a result of the acquisition 
of territory in the Pacific, and in the Orient, there 
has been thrown upon the United States the burden 
of maintaining the bulwark between the white and 
the yellow races, on the western side of the territory 
occupied by the whites. The unavoidable expenses 
for this purpose, while they have not yet reached the 
magnitude of those of England and of Russia for the 
defence of the eastern side of their outlying posses¬ 
sions, are already large and are growing rapidly. 
The necessity and probable continuance of this bur¬ 
den on the finances of nations being thus predeter¬ 
mined, the only task for the student of finance is 
to ascertain how great a burden this imposes on the 
treasuries and what possibility there is for some 
return. 

There has been much discussion of the relative 
merits and economy of the different methods of 
army organisation. It is pointed out 

xjIjjjqtqixu s'yS‘~ ' 

that the German system of compulsory temsofamiy 
service of all citizens without remunera- 
tion shows a much smaller cost, per man, than the 
English and American system of paid enlistment. 
But it is urged again that there are in "Germany 
a larger number of expenses involved in the army 
system than those of the government, as the per¬ 
sonal expenditures of the soldiers, the cost to the 
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country from tlie disturbance of production, -the 
extra costs of enrolment, of free quarters during- 
manoeuvres, etc., which do not appear in the budget, 
but which should be counted in before any fail- 
comparison can be made. It would seem that, in 
the end, the actual net expenditure for this purpose 
could only be as much less, per man, as the standard 
of living of the soldier is less in the one country 
than in the other. And on this ground it might 
be urged that the German system, which gives the 
soldier but little spending money to waste, and by 
very strenuous measures inculcates thrift and almost 
penurious economy, is on the whole the cheaper. 
How much again this lessens the efficiency, per 
man, and necessitates a larger number of soldiers is 
hard to estimate. In England the volunteer system, 
while adding somewhat to the cost, does not make 
as heavy drains on the treasury as do the German 
reserves; but as the expenditure by the individual 
members of the volunteer service is for a public 
purpose, it is a part of the cost of the system, and 
a part that is very difficult to estimate. On the 
whole no accurate comparison is possible. The act¬ 
ual expenses of the different nations as they ap¬ 
pear in the budgets are as follows : England, 1894- 
1895, army ^618,000,000, navy £18,700,000, together 
£36,700,000; 1908-1909, army £27,459,000, navy 
£32,319,500, together £61,778,600. United States, 
1895, army $54,500,000, navy $31,700,000, total 
$86,200,000, but this includes over $16,000,000 for 
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the construction of new vessels. In 1906, the 
United States spent on the military establishment 
1117,946,692, and on the navy $110,474,264, together 
1228,420,866. Including the amounts .spent by the 
commonwealths the total expenditure for'military 
purposes and the navy in the United States were, in 
1890, 157,544,617, and in 1902 over $200,000,000.1 
One of the main features of tire American system is 
the establishment of training schools for officers, cost¬ 
ing $360,000 for the military and $220,000 for the 
naval academy. In most countries the preparation 
for war is a source of rapidly growing expenditure. 

Aside from maintaining the integrity and the dig¬ 
nity of the State, which are, of course, the greatest 
conceivable public benefits, the expendi- xim ecorum- 
tures for the army and the navy yield 
little direct economic return, xlie navj ex- 

protects tlie citizens abroad and contrib- 
utes thus to the pursuit of commerce ; while the 
army, likewise, keeps open the channels of internal 
trade. In those countries where the entire male 
population is passed through rigid military training, 
the military system supplenients in a very important 
manner the general educational system and gives 
valuable mental and physical training. Countries 

1 The exact aniount cannot Ibe stated as the census report, the 
only available compilation bringing together the expenditures of the 
commonwealths, includes the expenditure for police with those for 
the militia. The items are: Federal expenses, army and navy, 
1154,237,229; for increase of navy §26,667,104, and commonwealths’ 
expenditure, militia and police, §64,651,829. 
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with a sniall standing army participate in this 
benellt to a mneh smaller degree. 'I'he oxustence of a 
strong military spirit fosters the virility of a people, 
and hence contributes to its manhood and efficiency 
in every direction, while the absence of that sjurit be¬ 
tokens effeminate.ness and degeneracy. But these 
are benefits that cannot be measured statistically, nor 
in money, and must be left for the sociologists to 
discuss. 

The expenses of actual war are not a part of the 
regular budget of modern nations. They are always 
Thfdxpmue treated as exceptional or extraordinary 
of war. expenses. Besides the sums actually e.x- 

pended by the public treasury there are many indi- 
1 ‘ect losses and e.xpenses involved. According to the 
estimates of Wilson ^ the cost of wars to i'lngland from 
1688 to 1882 was over ,£l,2f’)8,t)80i0()0. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the Boer War to England was over 
£182,000,000. The cost to the United States of the 
Civil War is hard to estimate. The debt incurred 
amounted to 11,845,900,000; 1800,000,000 of revenues 
were spent during the war; commonwealths and 
cities spent a part of their current revenues and 
rolled up debts, and the pensions will probably 
amount to over ®2,000,000,000; $6,000,000,000 repre¬ 
sents approximately the actual expenditure by all the 
governmental agencies on the side of the North. 

The general preparation for internal peace and 
security and the prosecution or punishment of the 
1 The National Bndyet, etc. 
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disturbance of that security by individuals or small 
groups of persons is a very inipoi'tant intenmlpeacc 
item of expense. Such security is gen- xecunuj. 
erally maintained by the police and the military. 
In the United States the chief expense is borne by 
the cities. The states and counties have their own 
police officers fur this purpose, as do also towns not 
cities. The cost of the police for the whole of tlie 
United States was, in 1890, #23,934,376. In 1902 
the combined expenses of the police and of tlie com¬ 
monwealths’ militia was #54,551,829. 

Sec. 5. The building and maintenance of roads 
is a source of expenditure which well illustrates the 
general trend of development. Adam Smith re¬ 
garded the maintenance of roads as an joy- 

activity conferring so special a benetit on rmidu, a mm- 
the individual user that he should bear 
the burden. Even Bastable places them among the 
“ industries of the State.” ^ But the universal ten¬ 
dency is to make the maintenance of roads a common 
burden because conferring a common benefit. The 
care of the roads is generally a duty of the local 
governments, and in the United States the lirst taxes 
laid in the colonies, and afterwards in the new states, 
were for this purpose. The federal government 
stopped spending much for roads and canals after 
1840. In the period from 1789-1882 the total ex¬ 
penditure by the federal government was only 
119,966,465. In the year 1890 the commonwealths 
1 Pp. 193,194. 
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and local governments spent ti^7!2,262,023 on roads, 
sewers, ditches, and bridges. In 1902 this amount, 
including street lighting, amounted to ' 11 ^ 143 , 1 9S,8d7. 

The maintenance of waterways, roadsteads, har¬ 
bours, livers, canals, is also a public functioii. 
^ , Canals, to be sure, have passed, or ari‘ 

ancetonavi- passing, through the same development 
gallon. roads, and in some respects liarhonrs 

and rivers have also done so. In the United States 
the dredging and improvement of the facilities for 
navigation in rivers and harbours^ are the only im¬ 
portant items of “ internal improvement that have 
been consistently held in the hands of the federal 
government. From 1789-1882 Congress spent 
$106, 882,717 on rivers and harbours, and in 1890, 
$11,737,438 were spent thereon. In 1902 the amount 
was $19,590,082. In the same line is the main¬ 
tenance of lighthouses, signal-stations, the wcaither 
bureau, and life-saving stations. The last-named 
is in some countries supported, in part, by pri¬ 
vate contributions ; in the United States it costs 
$1,746,841. The construction of lighthouses, bea¬ 
cons, and buoys cost from 1789-1882, $77,080,509. 
In 1894 the lighthouse service cost the United 
States $3,250,000 ; in 1902, $4,537,^6. 

Sec. 6. No expenditure commends itself more 
than that for education. It creates the groundwork 
The cost of of all political institutions. No expen- 
education. diture in the opinion of Geffcken is more 
“reproductive” than that which the State makes 
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for the di'Yt'lojHnent of its future citizens. But 
the expciulitnre of the various countries for this 
purpose i*a.niu>t very well be compared, because it 
is very diilieult to obtain a complete statement of 
all the outgo under this head. The local govern¬ 
ments generally have certain lower branches under 
tlicir control and pay a part or the whole of the 
I'xpense of those. In federal governments the re¬ 
mainder tif the system is generally under the contx'ol 
of the component parts. The United States federal 
govrumment has rendered assistance to the common¬ 
wealth and local schools by grants of land of un¬ 
known, but very large value, and by the collection 
an<l dissemination of infonnation through a bureau 
of education, and in various other ways. In Eng- 
hiiicl the prt)vision for education made by public 
authorities is generally less than in most other 
countries, the sole exception being the provision for 
tcadmic’al education. Until very recently this line 
(vf public activity has been i^egarded by that country 
as one (‘onferring a special benefit and to be paid for 
in pari by fees. Ibit it is now pretty clearly the 
acca^pted poliiw of alt modern nations to provide at 
least the primary education necessary for Elementary 
every citizen as a (*ommon benefit and to 

treated us a 

make ii ccunpulsory and free to all the common 

rocipioiitH. In trnatmont, then, it is re- . 

gardod as being as much a benefit to the rich child¬ 
less man to have the sons of his poorer neighbour 
educated as that he should have the protection of 
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the police in the enjoyment of his property, and he 
is made to pay on that principle. In regard to 
higher education as given in the secondary schools, 
and technical education, there is no such uniformity 
of practice. Education in the I'udimcntaiy mechani- 
Technical becoming as important 

education. a need of society as elementary education 
in the usual branches. As the pace of industry be¬ 
comes moi'e rapid and its organisation more perfect, 
the possibility of giving this sort of instruction by 
the old apprenticeship system vanishes. There is 
no place for the boy in the modern factory. Pri¬ 
vate initiative cannot be depended upon to supply 
the opportunity for this sort of education. The 
State has to do so if it is done at all. In this re¬ 
spect many of the English cities are far ahead of 
any Amei’ican city.^ 

Whether college and university education should 
be given the recipients free of charge at the common 
U 7 uversUy cost is, in practice, also an open question. 
education not pJad not liberal private endowments been 
Tcommoi inade for this purpose, it is probable that 
beneifit. the question would long ago have been 

settled, and that this branch of education would 
have been treated as the primary was. University 
education, even though enjoyed by hut a relatively 
small number of the citizens, is quite as “ reproduc¬ 
tive ” and as beneficial to the State as a whole as 
even a widely diffused system of primary schools. 

1 Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, 
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It; is quite as important, if not more important, to 
have higlih* triiined leaders of public action and 
tliougiii as it is to liave a low degree of intelligence 
wididy disseminated. The university as a centre 
for research alone is worth many times what it costs 
if properly C(.)nducted. In proportion to the benefits 
which it eonfers on the State it is, where run at the 
general cost, the least; expensive part of the whole 
system. The provision made by many of the west¬ 
ern ciimmonwealths of the Ihuted States for the 
Uheral snp[)ort of universities from the pnblic funds 
has hi‘en without except ion the most beneficial and 
econmnitail expenditure they have made. In Ger¬ 
many, too, a large part of the expense is borne by 
the State. Closely related to education is the main¬ 
tenance of museums, libraries, picture galleries, and 
scientiilc investigations. These comprise in most 
count riits an important part of the provision for edu¬ 
cation. In I90i> the following amounts were spent in 
England and Wales fur educational purposes : by tlie 
local educational authoritiesX20,40S,9S5, by the board 
of eduoatiou out of parliamentary vote X12,604,()48. 
Parliament also voted X 1,708,201 for primary schools 
in Scotland and XI,4th),574 for primary schools in Ire¬ 
land, In the United States in 1890 the total public 
expenditure for education was |:145,583,115, which 
was by far the largest expenditure for any one purpose. 
By 1902 the annual expenditure for education of a 
public character had increased to #281,219,278. 

Sec. 7. Indirectly all public expenditure aids pri- 
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vate industry and commerce. But there are many 
forms of direct aid that are treated and 
teXS regarded as conferring a common bene- 
commer.ce. all alike although accruing to the 

good of certain persons. Bounties are sometimes 
offered for certain products. Enterprises of various 
kinds receive subventions or partial and even com¬ 
plete exemption from taxation. The so-called pro¬ 
tective system involves an indirect expenditure of 
the people’s money in the same way. The expense 
of maintaining the currency, of building and keep¬ 
ing up roads, canals, harbours, and the like, is of the 
same character. So are many public buildings, as 
exchanges, markets, slaughter-houses, structures and 
grounds for public fairs and the like, and commis¬ 
sions and other organisations for collecting and 
dissemihating knowledge concerning horticulture, 
agriculture, and various industries. The mainte¬ 
nance of a system of weights and measures also 
belongs here. Besides all those mentioned and some 
others which are generally treated as expenditures 
for the common benefit, there are a great many 
things which the State does for the benefit and as¬ 
sistance of industry and commerce that are regarded 
as conferring special benefit and treated as such. 

The administrative control of private industry 
and couinierce lias become a necessity on 
privatieLr- account of the growing power of modern 
prise. organisations of capital and the grow¬ 

ing importance of the “public” functions which 
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lit any of these private enterprises perform. The 
necessity has been widely felt of controlling indus¬ 
trial monopolies, and we have numerous commissions 
for the regulation of railroads and other public-service 
industries. To this branch of expenditure belongs 
also tlie cost of the control exercised over the pro¬ 
duction and sale of foods for the protection of the 
public health. This is mainly an expenditure of the 
lotuil governments, although it occasionally enters 
into that of the central government, especially in the 
case of imported foods. In the United States the 
federal government has assumed this important func¬ 
tion, and many of the states are supplementing its 
work. The cost of the enforcement of sanitary reg¬ 
ulations of all sorts is another expenditure of the 
same character. 


CHAPTER III 


EXPENDITUEE FOE THE BENEFIT OF INDIVIDUALS 

Section 1. In this chapter we shall consider the 
remaining three classes o£ expenditure. These are not 
so very closely akin, but have one point of similarity; 
namely, that they are all regarded as to a greater or 
lesser extent for the particular benefit of individuals. 
The first, however, is not so treated by any nation, but 
is treated as though it were an expenditure for the 
Charitable benefit of all. The relief of indigence and 
expenditure, ^j^^e protection of society against the insane 
and the criminal, the care of the feeble-minded and 
otherwise defective classes, and the care of the sick 
are among the most costly and most discouraging fea¬ 
tures of public expenditure. In the United States 
the expenditure for pensions, charities, and gratui¬ 
ties amounted, in 1902, to 1196,826,069. Generally, 
even after the State has done all that it can be in¬ 
duced to do, there is still room for private effort in 
the same direction. The expenditure by pilvate 
persons and societies for exactly the same purposes is 
possibly larger than that of the government; so 
that this is one of the heaviest of all public expendi¬ 
tures. The relief of poverty has generally received 
more attention in treatises on economics than in 
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works OH public fiusiuco. But it belongs very prop¬ 
erly to the latter science as well. It is generally a 
local, rather than, a national, expenditure, but on 
account of its vast size and economic importance has 
often I’eceived the attention of the central authoidties, 
and is in many cases, at least partly, under their 
control. There is almost no expenditure that fails 
so signally to accomplish anything like permanent 
results. As frequently administered, poor relief has 
aggravated the very evils it has been intended to re¬ 
lieve. The words of Malthus are still true: “ We 
have lavished enormous sums on the poor, which we 
have every reason to believe have constantly tended 
to aggravate their misery.” i Yet the expenditure 
is necessary, indeed imperative, and will be so as 
long as the present sentiments on the subject pre¬ 
vail, unless we can remove the causes. That this 
.may be done by the extension of educational facili¬ 
ties, especially technical schools, is a frequent con¬ 
tention. The systematic relief of poverty in such 
manner as to lessen its evils has recently become the 
study of scholars and of able administrators and some 
progress has been made. The student of finance need 
not enter into the question of the causes nor of the 
cure of poverty. Indigence there is, and the State 
has assumed the duty of relieving it. The modern 
methods of relief are fast coming to be as economical 
and efficient as the conditions under which they are 
necessarily administered admit. Like Avar, this is a 
1 Essay, p. 438. 
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form of expenditure that shows little tangible result 
that can he measured in terms of money. 

The general principle applied in the granting of 
continued assistance to the poor is that the cause 
ThepHncipies of poverty to he relieved must be such 
governing the cannot be removed by the individ- 

Sfanc/ ual efforts of the candidates for assistance. 


In other cases, only temporary assistance is rendered. 
Those who can help themselves are desired to do 
so. The four agencies which really Avork together 
toward the same end are tlie civil, the ecclesiastical, 
the associated,^ and the individual, i hese should all 
work harmoniously and should avoid duplication of 
work. The assisted persons sluudd, so far as possi¬ 
ble, be put under conditions which will enable them 
to help themselves to the limited extent that they 
are able. The repression of vagrancy and the pun¬ 
ishment of wilful paupers, who are really able to. 


support themselves but unwilling to do so, is left to 
the courts. 


Although poor relief is mainly a local duty. Great 
Britain contributes ^£710,000 annually from the cen¬ 
tral treasury for* “ non-effective and charitable ser¬ 
vices” ; of this, however, over ^£500,000 are for 
pensions. In the United States in 1902 public chaii- 
ties alone (not including pensions) cost $58,400,000 : 
but this sum does not include the value of provisions, 
etc., raised on the poor-farms, or at the workhouses, 
of which no accurate estimate can be formed. 

1 Associations or leagues of charitable organisations. 
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Very different from the older sort of poor relief 
is the institution of old-age pensions on the insur¬ 
ance plan. Such institutions, for example, as the 

German, for compulsory insurance may ^ 

Insurance 

be made self-supporting and in time against old 
promise to relieve the State of_a part of 
the burden of poor relief. Still different in principle 
is the old-age pension system adopted in England in 
1908. Under this system it is provided that every 
man or woman, who has attained the age of seventy 
years, and who has been a British subject and had his 
or her residence in the United Kingdom for twenty 
years, and whose means do not exceed 
X31 10«. (or about 1160) per annum, age pension 
shall be entitled to receive a pension, 

The amount of the pension, which is to vary 
with the private income of the pensioner, ranges 
from one to five shillings per week. Funds for 
the administration and for the payment of the pen¬ 
sions are to be provided by Parliament. This system 
appears to a foreign observer to amount to an ex¬ 
tension of the relief to some persons who would not 
otherwise receive it, and to a transfer * of a part of 
the expense from the local to the central govern¬ 
ment. It also seems to take away some of the stigma 
that attaches to the acceptance of poor relief under 
the old system. There is some doubt as to the 
amount that this will cost. It is estimated that 
500,000 persons will satisfy the conditions and be en¬ 
titled to pensions, and that the cost will be about 
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£6,000,000 per annum. But no estimate is available 
aS' to how much this will be offset by the reduction 
in the cost to the local governments. 

Modern society supports the insane and criminal 
classes at public cost. In this way the greatest 
Insane and possible Saying is made. Indeed, the 

criminal gogt need not be nearly as great as it is. 

classes can he ^ ^ ^ i t 

made self-sup- To a large extent prisons can be made 

porting. self-supporting* It is perfectly feasible 

by a proper division of the field between the 

different institutions to make the prisons, insane 

asylums, and the like entirely self-sustaining. Hard 

labour is frequently a part of the criminars sentence; 

the less violent insane can be made to work, and 

something can be got, by proper supervision, from 

the feeble-minded and the paupers. By an exchange 

of products between the different institutions tlie 

necessary diversity can be obtained. There is little 

excuse for the too common uselessness of the labour 

imposed ; the tread-mill and oakum picking of our 

older prison discipline; the digging of unneeded 

ditches by the insane, etc. Exchange of products, 

too, avoids the danger of conflicts with the labour 

unions, which so often arise when a prison attempts 

to make a product for sale in the open market. 

This expenditure is very closely related to the one 

for the maintenance of internal peace and security. 

The burden falls mainly upon the finances of the 

central government, or, in a federal State, upon those 

of the component commonwealths. The policy of 
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isolating tlie defective classes, the insane and crimi- 
auil, the deaf and diiinb, the feeble-minded, and the 
like, is an economy for society as a whole, and if it 
can be made to prevent the propagation of these 
weaknesses, is far-sighted. 

Hospitals for tlie sick are imperative needs in the 
case of infectious diseases ; they are great blessings 

and very desirable from the standpoint 
. ‘ ■ . IJospitals. 

or exj)ediency in ail cases, llie opposi¬ 
tion occasionally manifested by selfish private med¬ 
ical practitioners to public liospitals is a sufficient 
proof of their economy. Fortunately the modern 
attitude of the medical profession is strongly for 
preventive measures and conseipiently favours the 
erection and support of hospitals. Generally this 
is a local expenditure. Certain branches of the 
government, like the military and the naval, have 
geiu*rully found it necessary, on account of the large 
numl)er of persons in their employ, to make provision 
by hospitals for the care of their own sick. The 
maiulenance of quarantine stations for the isolation 
of persons coming from infected countries or districts 
is a national affair. Its cost may at times rise to 
a considerable amount. But there is no question as 
to its necessity and economy. In the United States 
there are arrangements for quarantine between the 
different States, partly at the cost of the federalgov- 
ernmmit and |>artly at that of the commonwealths, 
(•iuarauiiiie against plant and animal diseases is similar 
in character, and the expense is met in similar ways. 
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Sec. 2. Old-age pensions for officials whose lives 
have been spent in the public service, or for soldiers 
whose health has suffered, for the good 
Pennons. proper recognition of 

those services. They may be regarded as sums 
reserved from the wages from year to year and paid 
over in this form. In that case this expenditure 
should be placed under class one. This is the case 
with most of the pensions in England, and there 
they are generally correctly classed under the ex¬ 
penditure for the departments ■ to which the men 
pensioned belonged before they retired. But when 
this expenditure becomes, as it was in the past in too 
large measure in America, a means of reward for 
political services rendered to candidates for public 
office, it cannot be placed anywhere but in class two, 
being then an expenditure for the benefit of certain 
persons considered as though it were for the benefit 
of all. The rapid increase of expenditure for this 
purpose in the United States, as well as the curious 
features of that increase, show that it cannot all be 
justified by any rule of economy. In this country 
only soldiers are pensioned. Under general laws, 
which require only that there shall be sufficient proof 
that the applicant is entitled to a pension, all those 
who base their claims on inability to work or ex¬ 
cellent services are pensioned. But many others 
have been pensioned by special acts of Congress. 
The abuse of the system ceased about 1900, although 
the pensions granted before that still continue. The 
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amount of pensions increased after the Civil War, 
rapidly but irregularly. The following table shows 
the highest and the lowest points of each liuctuation : 


1865 

1860 

1871 

1878 

1880 

188.8 

1881 

1880 

1800 

1808 

1801 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 
180 !) 
1000 
1!)01 
lOOli 
1008 
lOOl 

1005 

1006 


8,525,153 
. 28,176,621 
. 84,418,804 
. 27,187,010 
. 56,777,174 
. 66,012,578 
. 55,420,228 
. 87,624,779 
. 106,408,800 
. 150,857,557 
. 141,177,284 
. 141,805,228 
. 180,484,001 
. 141,058,164 
. 147,452,868 
. 180,801,029 
. 140,877,816 
. 18!),828,621 
. 188,488.550 
. 188,425,646 
. 142,55!),206 
. 141,778,064 
. 141,084,5611 


11'hc total disburBenaaits for pensions for all wars and for the 
regiilar establisliinent down to 1008 were: War of the Revolution 
(estimate) 870,000,000; War of 1812 (on account of service without 
regard to disability) 145,604,665 ; Indian ware (on account of service 
without regard to disability), 10,856,711; war with Mexico (on 
account of service without regard to disability), 140,876,879; Civil 
War, 88,588,50:1,025; war with Spain and insurrection in the Phil¬ 
ippine Islands, 922,568,036; regular establishment, 912,680,947; 
unclassified, 916,808,946. Total dishursemente for pensions, 
9:1,761,108,800. 
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Great Britain spends about £550,000 on “super¬ 
annuations and retired allowances, in various de¬ 
partments; but special pensions for distinguished 
services, military and naval, civil and judicial, amounf 
to over £110,000 more, and some others are covered 
by the supplies for the different departments. 

Stco. 3. Under this class belongs also that expen¬ 
diture which is made for the development of indxts- 
try by bounties and the protection of home industi'ies 
against foreign competition. 1 he latter expenditure 
differs from the former only in that the sums spent 
do not pass through the hands of the officers of the 
treasury. The recipients of this assistance collect it 
directly from the contributors in the 
industry in shape of higher prices for their wares 
than would otherwise prevail. With the 
“protection. ” economic side of this expenditure, and the 
possibility or impossibility of adding permanently 
to the wealth of a nation by this process, public 
finance has nothing do. But as many important 
nations practise this form of expenditure, we cannot 
avoid at least a statement of its character. The 
revenues derived by the government from taxes on 
the commodities actually imported will be considered 
in Part II. But so far as any actual “protection” 
is afforded the home producer, it is an item of ex¬ 
penditure. In effect it is practically the same as if 
a subsidy or bounty were paid to the producers out 
of taxes collected from the consumers of the goods in 
question. This expenditure is made not so much 
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in the hope of increasing tlie total wealth of the 
nation directly as in tlie hope of obtaining a greater 
diversity of products, so that in the end the effect 
will be to iinu’case the wealth, indirectly, by allow¬ 
ing h)r a greater division of labour, and conse¬ 
quently for more steady and efficient production, 
lliis policy has nowhere been begun as , 

° ^Ot begun as 

a permanent one, but one of its results is a permanent 
the growth of jiowerful vested interests 
which make for |)ermanence. Tims bounties are 
paid directly from the treasury, or protection is 
afforded to industries which it is hoped will event¬ 
ually l>e self-supiH)rting, but whicli are not so at the 
time. At different times circumstances have caused 
this policy to be supported by different arguments. 
Practically all the most important arguments have 
been used at diffm^eut times in the United States, 
where proUH‘tiou has prevailed with scarcely a break 
from 181i> to lb()b. The oldest of those arguments 
is known as the "Unfant industries argu- Argumentsby 
ment/’ Jt is urged tliat new, weak in- 
dustries cannot hope to live if subject supported, 
to the competition of older foreign industries. At 
the sunuj time it is maintained that in case of war it 
would l)e practically necessary for a country to be 
able to supply all its own lu^eds. This grows directly 
into the argummit of List, which is in the main to the 
effect that a nation's prosperity, in general, depends 
not so much upon the mass of wealth produced as 
upon the greatest possible diversity of its industries, 
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SO as to develop all possible pliases of its national 
production. Just as the liuinan bod}^ is liealtliicr 
when all the muscles are uniformly developed tlian 
when a few are abnormally strong’, so, it is argued, a 
nation is more truly prosperous wlien all its produc¬ 
tive forces are moderately active than when its en¬ 
tire force is expended in a few lines. Later comes 
the patriotic or ‘‘home market’’ argument, which 
urges that the home producer has a claim on the 
custom of the home consuniei\ B inally this ai'g*u- 
ment has been- developed in the United States into 
the famous “pauper labour” argument, and it is 
maintained that the home producer has been enabled 
to pay his woi’kmen higher wages than the same 
classes of workmen receive in foreign countries, on 
account of protection, and that to remove that pro¬ 
tection would be to reduce the home workmen to 
the standard of life of the foreigners. Tins latter 
argument is largely an appeal to class interests for 
votes and is not wholly tenable. The infant in¬ 
dustries argument, it is generally admitted, is incon¬ 
testable. The strongest argument in favour of the 
continuance of this subsidising of industries has been 
developed from that of List. This may be restated 
somewhat as follows: if the productive energy of a 
nation has but a few outlets, as in exploiting natural 
advantages, there is a great danger that the nation’s 
economic life may become stagnant. If, however, 
production be diversified, even by an artificial pro¬ 
cess, it is much easier to keep the current of produc- 
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tive energy in motion, allowing it to be turned in 
whatever direetion new advantages may open up. 

In England, which has for many years been re- 
ganhal as the ‘‘‘•classical home of free trade,” there 
has recently been a revival of sentiment in favour of 
prote(‘tion. But this movement has not resulted in 
establishing a protective system in that country. 
The reasons for the revival of protectionist senti¬ 
ment are tlie diilictilty of furthering trade relations 
witli (‘ountries practising protection and whose home 
markets are su|)plied by protected manufactures, 
and the desire for closer trade relations with the 
colonies. 

While it may bo admitted that there is great force 

in the arguments in its favour, it must be remembered 

that protection is very heavy expenditure, not less 

heavy bec^anse it is hard to estimate its amount. 

dduuHi is a practical limit set by the wealth of the 

pcH)plc to the possible amount of expenditure in thisdi- 

riH'.tion, If this process places too heavy „ 

^ i- j Frotection is 

a burcUm on tlie nation\s annual wealth in- a heavy ex- 
crement, tlie l:)nr<len will not be borne, 
and the end defeated. Again, if the “ protected” 
infant industries finally outgrow the need of sub¬ 
sidies, and fix prices by competition, the drain upon 
the resources of the country ceases. If they do not, 
tlie subsidising process may continue so long as the 
generri mass of tlie wealth is not thereby too seri¬ 
ously curtailed. A nation may be able to pay for 
diversification of industries, just as it may be able 
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to pfiy for schools, for parks, for museums, for libra¬ 
ries, etc. But the limit of such expenditure is set 
by what the nation can afford. This limit is too 
frec[uently overlooked; it is too often forejotten that 
all protection is public expenditure. No “protec¬ 
tion” is afforded unless the price is raised. The 
difference between the price that would have pre¬ 
vailed and the price that does prevail is the amount 
the nation spends for this purpose. I his is not 
offset by any direct g'ain in wealth, and can only be 
justified by the desirability of Iiaving a diversity of 
industries. 

Sec. 4. We now come to those expenditures that 
are treated as conferring a benefit divided between 
the particular individual who pays for what he gets, 
and the people as a whole who pay in the general 
taxes for the general or common benefit. The first 
and oldest of these is the expenditure for the courts. 
The adjudication of disputes between different per- 
ExpendUum sons was one of the earliest functions of 

for the ad- government. The payment of the costs 

•iMfiisiratlon ^ i -i 

of justice. was originally thrown n|)on tiie siutons. 
But modern governments conceive that it is in the 
common interest to have justice universally ad- 
ministei'ed. Upon the general and accurate adniiii- 
istration of justice depends in great measure the 
prosperity of business. But either as a preventive 
of too frequent litigations or on account of the 
special benefit supposed to accrue to the suitor, the 
costs are divided, and one part paid by the people, 
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the other — a minor part — by the suitor. In criminal 
cases tlie whole cost practically falls on the’ State; in 
civil cases the attempt is generally made to assess 
the cost upon the party at fault. In the United 
Kingdom, the cost of the judicial system was, in 
1902, c£797,866 including £133,542 for the land 
commission in Ireland. Of this total £350,400 was 
for Ireland alone. A large part of the local admin¬ 
istration of justice in England is rendered without 
emolument by the Justices of the Peace. The United 
States federal ex[)enditure for this purpose was, in 
1902, $7,350,000. The commonwealths, the counties, 
and the cities spend about $40,000,000 more, making 
a total of over 147,000,000. Besides the mere decid¬ 
ing of disputes and of criminal cases, the judicial 
departments perform other legal functions of impor¬ 
tance, as, for example, the probating of wills, the 
disposing of property of intestates, etc. Somewhat 
similar legal functions are performed for the special 
benefit of the individual citizens by the administrative 
branches of the government, as registration and 
legalising of deeds, mortgages, marriages, and other 
contracts, the grant ing and registration of copyrights, 
trade-marks, patent rights, corporation rights, etc. 

In the United States the courts have developed a 
number of (piasi-legislative and administrative func¬ 
tions of great importance- As the interpreters of 
the federal and commonwealth constitutions, they 
have had to meet new conditions, and indicate the 
bearing of the constitutions thereon. They have 
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often been called upon to interpret the meaning of 
constitutional customs that have grown up outside of 
the written documents, and have in this way given 
those customs a certain degree of legal prominence. 
They were formerly in some of the commonwealths 
(following an old English custom) allowed to deter¬ 
mine the local tax levy or apportionment. Quite 
recently, by the use of injunctions, they have exer¬ 
cised a sort of administrative control over industry, 
especially as affects- the relations of employers and 
employees in industrial monopolies of public impor¬ 
tance, as, for example, common carriers. In the con¬ 
trol of municipal corporations, both by punishing 
illegal acts and compelling due compliance with dis¬ 
cretionary duties, they have largely performed the 
functions exercised by the administrative depart¬ 
ments in Europe.^ In all this work they are con¬ 
sidered as acting for the common benefit. 

Seo. 5. Other functions that are similarly treated 
need but to be enumerated. Among them are the 
laying out and grading of streets, building of sewers 
for the benefit of all the citizens, and the special 
Betterment of “ betterment ” of the property of abut- 
property, eta. ti^g landowiiei's. The division made 
here is generally that the first cost is assessed to the 
specially benefited persons, the subsequent costs, 
maintenance, etc., to the people, generally. The 
supply of water is similarly treated in many cities. 
One of the best examples of this sort of expenditure 
1 See Goodnow, Municipal Home 'Rule. 
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is that of the post-office, as managed in the United 
States. This service is almost entirely treated as 
conferring a special benefit on the users. A part of 
the cost of the distribution of newspapers within the 
county in which they are published is treated as a 
public benefit. In some countries the post-office is 
so managed as to yield a surplus, in which case it 
passes into class four, 

Seo. 6. Expenditures of class four are part of 
tlie gross expenditure only. When a State spends 
money in warges and in the purchase of a plant and 
raw materials for the production of porcelain and 
the like, it expects to get it all back state 
again from the sale of the commodities. 

1 he same is true of a city maintaining a gas plant, of a 
State railroad, etc. Originally, the State made use of 
public lands, forests, mines, etc., as a source of income, 
but now there are a great many industries and enter- 
jirises which the State conducts more for a public pur¬ 
pose tlian for the gain to the public treasury. A city 
does not o])erate its street railways primarily as a 
source of income, but to guarantee the citi/.en good 
and clucip service. Hence the gross expenditure for 
this purpose is a very important item. It is growing 
to be more and more so as time goes on. 

Some of the more important industries that the 
State carries on are for the purpose of supplying 
itself witli certiun commodities, as arms, 
ammunition, war-ships, and the like. ¥ 

Such industries are carried on from the highest 
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branches of the government down to the lowest. 
We find, for example, many American towns supply¬ 
ing a part of the support of the inmates of its public 
institutions by cultivating the lands of the poor- 
farms. 

Some of the most striking instances of such in¬ 
dustrial expenditure are connected with comniuni- 
cation and transport, and with those industries the 
management of which, on account of the tendency 
to monopoly, is frequently put into public hands. 
Examples of this are numerous among those already 
mentioned. Many industries have been at different 
times and places so managed as to cost more than 
they brought in. That is, they have resulted in a 
net deficit, not a net profit. They thus pass into 
class three. 

A rather siguificant list of enterprises has in 
modern times been entered upon by the State, which 
might be, but are not, managed so as to yield a 
revenue that offsets their cost. These are museums, 
libraries,, parks, baths, and the like. They belong 
under class one. 
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PUBLIU BEVBNUES 

CHAPTER I 

THE CHAEACTEE AED OLASHIFICATIOK OF PUBLIC 
EEYENUES 

Section 1. German writers on public finance 

generally begin the discussion of revenues with the 

stn.tement tliat the State requires services The state re- 

and commodities. The services are fur- services 
. , T > , .,. . ... and eonimodi- 

nished by the citizens; in primitive com- ues. 

munities freely, by all, in virtue of membership 
in the State, later by particular ones who are 
paid for them, Tlie commodities or wealth re- 
(|uired may be produced l)y the State or taken from 
the citizens. In the ancient primitive community, 
services are rendered by the citizens as their proper 
contribution to the State. The commodities needed 
are for the most part furnished by the individuals 
without any recognition of a transfer of ownership 
to the State. The division of labour necessary for 
the successful ailministration of more complex: affairs 
of the modern State demands a separation of the 

70 
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persons permanently in the service of the State 
from the other classes. Tliese innst then he sup¬ 
ported from somewhere, and in classieal times lids 
is accomplished by giving the State, or what is tlie 
same thing in classic thought, its s[)e(‘ial ofliem's, the 
income from certain sources, as mines or productive 
enterprises, and taxes upon tributary [leoph's, or 
certain inferior classes of citizens. Out of thest^ 
funds the public officers were sujjporttsh and thost^ 
in the service of the State who were paid for their 
services were maintained. 


Again, in the middle ages, feudalism furnished a 
mode of support for public officers by giving tluun a 
certain control over land and its o(*eupants. ffihis 
was a means which, without the use of niomw. pro- 
Feudaiism vided services and commodities for the 
providesfor public tiecds.^ But later as moni*v be- 

the state pleiititul, uiul lu ordinary 

without theme transactions payments in kind and in 
of money. services were connnnted into paynumls in 
money, the government in turn commuted services 
due into money payments. At the same time, lands 
originally conveyed to public officers in considera¬ 
tion of their public services, and to enable tlnmi 


to perform those services, passed absolutely into 
their control and were treated, in jmrt at h^ast, 
as their private property, and the services and com¬ 
modities they yielded became the private income of 
those individuals and their families. Hut although 


1 Maine, Early Law and Ouatum, p. 148. 
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the revenues from the domains, retained in this same 
way by those families whiolr became the sovereigns, 
were still applied to public expenses, they soon be¬ 
came insuhic ieut, as the bttate s functions grew, and 
other 1 esouH'es w ere souglit. In the mad scramble 
for public revenues, old rights to dues and services 
were tenaciously retained by rulers or their officers. 
Especially were the claims to military and similar 
general services lield. These claims, too, were finally 
commuted into money payments, which became com- 
])ulsory just as the services from which they were 
derived had been comimlsory. 

The names used for the first revenues, which 
dilTcred from the receipts from domains and the 

customary services, show very distinctlv 

xi 1 1 The voluntary 

the voluntary character of the payments, character 0 / 

'I'licy are. called beggings, recpiests, gifts 
{hvdciu pcfitioiirH, henevolenoes, dona), ov receiptsfrom 
from the point of view of the assistance 
giv(m, aids Qxidi\ steuer).^ With the gradual growth 
of the needs, for which these demands were made, 
into permanent needs, with the further centralisation 
and eomamtration of the public functions, with the 
mgleet of public duties by the feudal lords, and by 
the (juasi-public oilicers quartered on the land, and 
with the conseciuent performance of these duties by 
the government, the demands upon the people be¬ 
came permanent and compulsory. 

Sec. 2, Since the emergence of the monarchical 
^ Saligiimn, Emays^ pp. 6-7. 
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State from feudalism, tlie trend of pul die linance luis 

been directed by the growth of constitutionalism^ — 

or the representation of the people in tlie governinoni. 

As the whole advance of this movement turned uiioii 

the success of the people in obtaining tlie control of 

The growth of purse, it is evident that the resulting 

constitution- changes in the financial svstmn must 
allsni results ^ 

in uniformity “‘ive been very important. Tlie lonjf 
in the revenue history tlirouq-h which the different rev- 
differoitoouri- oiiixes have passcd, the necessity oi (*on- 
stant compromise between the different 
interested parties, and the various chang'eH made neces¬ 
sary by the growth in the economiolife of the world, all 
these have left modern States with a most eonfused 
jumble of revenues. Yet with all the irregularities 
and anomalies that can he found in tlio revenues of 
any modern State, there is still in every case a more 
or less clearly traceable systematic de,velo[)ment. 
This growth of system is clearly due to thi‘ 
work of the representatives, in whose hands the 
development of constitutional government linallv 
placed the control of the collection and spending of 
the public money. As these re])resentjvtives i-ealiscd 
the need of revenues, they naturally sought for 
some principles of right and justice to guide them 
in the choice of sources. The result has been a 
partial uniformity in the systems of the different 
eoimtries. 

It should not, however, be imagined that this uni-» 
foimity is very great, nor that the systems of tlie 
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different countries are alike in details. But some¬ 
what the same fundamental ideas seem to underlie 
all. Tliere are also great differences. Thus one 
country chooses to obtain the larger part of its reve¬ 
nues from a tax not used at all in another. Histor¬ 
ical practices and differences in the frame 

. Slight difer- 

ot government necessitate modilications, eiices i7i cZe- 

eveii of the same principle. That bug- 
bear of tlie student of public finance, practical ex¬ 
pediency, which has ruined many a fine theory, 
works in tlie most astonishing ways to prevent the 
execution of approved principles. 

Seo. S. Tlie uniformity above noted came about 
as a natural result of the general search by the 
agents of constitutional government for some good 
reason wliy, in each t*a8e, the particular person con¬ 
tributing should be called upon to do so. As the 
representatives of the people, they naturally had to 
satisfy, in some way, the reasonable desire of the 
people for some clearly defined method of apportion¬ 
ment. As it is generally hard enough to convince 
men of the need of contributing anything, the plea 
put forth must be a strong one. If we confine our 
attention, for the purposes of illustration, to taxes 
alone, which are the hardest of all revenues to 
justify, we can see more clearly how the necessity 
of thus showing good reasons led to uni- mferent 
formity. It is evident that if the repre- 
sentatives had, for instance, informed Mono/taxes, 
their constituents that taxes are one-sided transfers 
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of economic goods or services,” i they would have 
had considerable difficulty in getting consent to any 
taxes. But when they announced, “ taxes are paid 
in return for the benefits conferred upon you by the 
government,” it was easier to collect them. When 
they proceeded to assess taxes on the basis of a more 
or less definite attempt to measure the benefit con¬ 
ferred, or where, in the nature of things, an actual 
measurement was impossible on some other basis of 
supposed equality, they clearly had a very good case 
to present to their constituents. It requires but the 
slightest knowledge of the history of constitutional 
legislative bodies to prove conclusively that such 
was the process of reasoning. And this fully ac¬ 
counts for the similarity of the systems of various 
countries. 

Whenever it was perfectly clear that a certain 
function conferred a special benefit on an individ¬ 
ual citizen, the charge was made on him, and those 
persons not so clearly benefited were wholly or par¬ 
tially exempt. Thus we have the practice of taking 
tolls from persons using the roads, of collecting fees 
from the suitors at court, or making a sale of some priv¬ 
ilege or commodity to the citizens for a price, as in 
the case of granting a monopoly, or the sale of manu¬ 
factured wares, or of lumber, or ore from the domains. 
But many of the more important functions do not 
result so clearly in a special benefit to the individual, 
and recourse is had to some other mode of justifica- 
iPart of the definition of taxes by Professor- Ely, pp. 6, 7. 
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tion. At first, naturally, the older ideas are devel¬ 
oped. The services traditionally due from the 
citizen to the State, of which that of militaiy service 
is the most prominent example, are recalled and ap¬ 
pealed to. It is claimed that money should be given 
in commutation of these services. Then the ground 
is shifted again and again, and many ajiparently 
diffei'ent reasons are advanced. But in all these 
changes one thing is clear, —the shifting of argu¬ 
ment is made in order to enable the use 
« ^ , Qhunf/es hi 

01 some new measure of the amount of the forma of 

taxation, and at basis the iustification 
lemains practically the same. Xhe citizen search for new 

is asked to pay, because he shares in the 
boneiits common to him and his fellows. But this 
common benefit does not suggest any particular 
measure. 

Sec. 4. Anotlier point of similarity between dif¬ 
ferent nations must be studied historically; that is 

the feature of comimlsion. Tliis feature ,, 

, It, (Jojnpulswn 

is old and universal. It is, perhaps, older it uiLwerml 

than any one of the nations and began in 
that feudal system from which they emerged. The 
citizen liad to be compelled to render his service to 
the State, wlienever the special benefit to liim was 
not clear. Tliat feature the most advanced consti¬ 
tutional governments have retained. There have, to 
be sure, been instances where States, and especially 
cities, have had recourse to voluntary contributions 
to meet the expenses giving a special benefit. But 
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these soon passed into compulsory contributions. A 
fine example of the development of a voluntary con¬ 
tribution into a tax is found in the Enghsh poor-rate. 
In the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry 
VIII., 1536, collections were made for the impotent 
poor (voluntary). lu the first Edward VI., 1547, 
bishops were authorised to prosecute all who refused 
to contribute for this purpose (compulsion enters). 
In the fifth Elizabeth, 15(13, the justices of the peace 
were made judges of what constituted a reasonable con¬ 
tribution (compulsion as to the amount). And 
from the fourteenth Elizabeth, 1572, regular com¬ 
pulsory contributions were levied, and so they have 
continued. 

Sec. 5. We have already classitied expenditures 
according to the character of the benefit conferred.^ 
Now the almost uniform practice is to 


0 /“.—"“ collect compulsory revenues from all the 
according ns citizens for those expenditures that 
^ 

mow or special jg go treated; then to collect special 
benefit. coinpulsoiy revenues for a part of the 

cost from those persons regarded as specially bene¬ 
fited by expenditures of class three; while the 
revenues for meeting the fourth class of expendi¬ 
tures are raised by the sale of the coniinodities or 
services. 

Professor Seligman finds that there are three dis¬ 
tinct classes of revenues, each resting on a different 


1 See I’art 1., Chap. I., sec. 6. 
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justification.^ The first of these three we shall call 
taxes. This is a slightly narrowed use of the term. 
In the broadest sense an exercise of the taxing power 
of the State occurs whenever a compulsory contribu¬ 
tion of wealth is taken from a person, private or cor¬ 
porate, under the authority of the public powers. 
But such a broad definition of taxes would include, 
also, the charges for expenditures of the third class 
levied to pay the cost or part of the cost of a special 
service. As these are certainly different from 
those charges levied to meet the expenditures con- 
feri'ing a common benefit, it is necessary to adopt 
the narrower definition. In this sense, then, taxes 

are general compulsory contributions 
« 1,1 T -1 Taxes defined. 

01 wealth levied upon persons, natu¬ 
ral or corporate, to defray the expenses incurred 
in conferring a common benefit upon the residents 
of the State. A tax is justified, but not necessarily 
measured, by the common benefit conferred. 

When a distinct attempt is made to levy the 
charge only where a traceable or assumed special 
benefit is conferred, and to make it cover the cost, 

1 See Seligman, ‘‘Classification of Kevemies,” in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics^ April, 1893, and April, 1895 ; Essays, Chap. 
IX. In my opinion Professor Seligman has not improved his clas¬ 
sification by the refinements introduced in the second article. Nor 
is the necessity for distinguishing between fees and special assess¬ 
ments clear. Special assessments are a kind of fee, even within 
the terms of the professor’s definition of fees. ‘ Nothing is gained 
by raising classes logically secondary in character to first place. 
It is hoped that the simple general outlines of Professor Seligman’s 
classification, as given in the text, may find general acceptance. 
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or Hi part of tliG cost tlicrcof, tlio conipulsoiy p<^ 3 “ 
mdit is Hi fcG. Ill tli 6 broOidost sgiiso fees <110 ttixos, 
but they are not taxes in the narrower sense tlefnied 
above. They compose a large and important class by 
themselves. -A. fee has a different justilication fioni 
a tax. A fee never exceeds the cost of the special 
service rendered. A charge for a special benelit 
that exceeds the cost is best regarded as consisting 
of two parts: one a fee, the other a special tax. A 
fee may be defined as a compulsory contribution of 
wealth made by a person, natural or cor- 
Fees defined. Under the authority of the public 

powers to defray a part or all of the expenses in¬ 
volved in some action of the government, whicli, 
while creating a common benefit, also confers a 
special benefit, or one that is arbitrarily so regarded. 

The third category of revenues has been called 
“ contractual ” revenues, or, by the United States 
Census Bureau, “ commercial ” revenues. They are 
more specifically designated by Professor Seligman 
as “prices.” But there are good rea- 

Rates defined. « . , 

sons for preferring the term “ rates as 
the general designation of the class. They are tlie 
charges made when the government performs some 
service, or supplies some commodity, in substantially 
the same manner as that service would be performed, 
or the commodity supplied and sold, by private enter¬ 
prise. Thus we speak of railway rates, water rates, 
rates for gas or electrical current, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone rates, etc. At the same time wo speak of 
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tlic “price'" of Gobelin tapestry, or of Sevres ware. 
While comiiion usage is not altogether consistent, 
the charges made by a monopoly are more often called 
rates than prices. The government generally estab¬ 
lishes a monopoly whenever it takes over any industry 
and refuses to allow its citizens to compete with it. 
Industries in which it allows competition are rather 
Tinusual and exceptional. Hence the term “ rate ’’ 
seems preferable to “price,’" and will be adopted in 
this work.^ 

If the State has a monopoly, it may act as a pri¬ 
vate person would and take “all the traffic will 
bear,” or it may forego a part of the possible gain, 
and the payment becomes or approaches a fee. If 
the State has no monopoly, it must, perforce, act as 
an individual would, subject to competition. Every 
civilised country has these three categories of reve¬ 
nues, and combinations thereof, and no more than 
these. Every civilised country recognises the same 
justification for each contribution. Every govern¬ 
ment appeals to the same motives to induce the pay¬ 
ment of each class. In the case of the first two 
classes the motive is compulsion, in the last the 
government withdraws and allows the interest of the 
individual to bring him forward and induce him to 

^ The term ‘‘rate"’ was not used in this sense in the first edition 
of this hook, nor hm it yet received general recognition in theo¬ 
retical works. But it is not infrequently so used in official docu¬ 
ments. It should not be confused with the English designation of 
local taxes which are, in that country, generally spoken of as par 
excetlifm, “ the rates.” 
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make the contribution. This class has been called 
voluntary. If this terna meant merely the absence 
of compulsion, — the spontaneity, as it wei’e, of the 
contribution, — it would be satisfactoi'y. But genei - 
ally there is the danger of confusion arising from the 
implication in the term that the contribution is with¬ 
out return, of the nature of a gift. Hence, in order 
to show the character of the payment, Professor 
, Seligman has called it “contractual.” 

Rates may be ^ 

called con- There are serious objections to tins term 
tractuai reve- although it is of such a character 

nues, or ^ , 

commercial as to admit of a technical application very 
revenues. easily. But ill lieu of a better and for 
sake of uniformity we will adopt it. There is less 
objection to the term ‘‘ commercial ” revenues, used 
by the United States Census Bureau. But up to the 
present time the term has not been commonly adopted. 

Sec. 6. Thus far, for sake of simplicity, and not to 
depart from the usage of other writers, we have con¬ 
sidered the revenues as practically identical with the 
money flowing into the treasury. Services rendered 
Compulsory witliout pay do not belong to our subject. 

revenues are gtill it is iiot quite accurato to iden- 

derivative * 

contractual tify the public revenues with the money 
are not flows into the treasury. Money is 

here, as in private households, but the representative 
of wealth. When the government compels its sub¬ 
jects to pay contributions of classes one and two, 
taxes and fees, it does so in order to obtain control 
of wealth which it takes from the people to consume 
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for a public purpose. But in the case of contractual 
revenues the matter is quite different. Here the 
government simply sells, for money, wealth : material 
things, privileges, or services which it has brought 
into existence. The transaction is a simple sale. 
This is partly true of some fees. The money that 
flows into the treasury simply takes the place of 
actual wealth already created or being created by 
the government. The important thing to note is 
that I'ates result in little or no increase in the 
amount of wealth in the hands of the government, 
unlike the other case's, but represent a mere change 
in the form of the wealth already owned. It is not 
wealth taken from the people to be consumed by tlie 
government; but wealth created by the government 
is turned into money so that it may be more con¬ 
veniently used. Nothing is taken from the people, 
for they receive back the equivalent of their money 
in wealth, over which they then have control as 
owners. In the case of compulsory ^ , 

^ Compulsory 

revenues the matter is different because revenues leave 

they receive back nothing tangible, but 
simply enjoy the common or special position as 
benefits of good government. These 

^ ° consumed his 

benefits are of the same character exactly wealth. Con- 
as the benefits which accrue to the in- 

merely repre- 

dividual when he consumes his own sent a change 
wealth. They are reproductive,” if at 
all, in the same sense that the consumption of 
bread by the worker is reproductive. That is no 
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sense at all. Just as the aim of all production m 
the economic world is consumption or the satisfaction 
of wants, so the end and aim of the compulsory col¬ 
lection of revenues is consumption by the State. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the government turns these 
funds into permanent forms of wealth which are 
slowly consumed; as, for example, roads. Some¬ 
times, too, the government adds to the effective 
power of the wealth before consuming it, or uses it 
to produce new wealth ; but yet, so far as the indi¬ 
vidual is concerned, he has parted with his property 
in a way which leaves him benefited, to be sure, but 
in exactly the same position as when he^ spends the 
same amount for some gratification. Quite the con¬ 
trary is his position when he buys a piece of china 
made by the government, for then he has the equiv¬ 
alent of his money. The government, too, is no 
richer than before, but has its wealth in a form 
which better suits it.i Frequently the government 
uses the wealth created directly without first turn¬ 
ing it into money. This wealth is as much a part of 
the revenues as any that is sold. 

We may now change our terminology slightly, 
and say that there are three sources of public reve¬ 
nues : the first is collected from all the citizens 
by compulsion, on the ground that certain expen¬ 
ditures are necessary and confer a common benefit 
upon all; these are taxes. The second is collected 
by compulsion from certain persons on the ground 
iCl stein, Finanzwissenschaft^ II., 138. 
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that they arc specially benefited by some expendi¬ 
tures ; these are fees. And lastly, the State creates 
wealth for itself. The wealth thus created consti¬ 
tutes a part of the revenue of the government be¬ 
longing to the third class. This, whether sold or 
not, is contractual I’evenue or commercial revenue, 
and is received in the form of rates. 

SI5C. 7. One or two minor matters have to be no¬ 
ticed and our classification is complete. Sometimes 
States receive gifts, generally for some 
Special purpose. These are now rare and revenues, 
unimportant. The special purpose is oifts, nver- 
usually more or less outside the general Tmt’dZ^n, 
functions of the State. Sometimes the fines, and pm- 
State receives property by reversion, or 
takes property which has no apparent owner. This, 
too, is an insignificant category. The State may 
exercise the right of eminent domain and take prop¬ 
erty for some purpose. Generally speaking, it re¬ 
stores an eiiual amount of some other kind of wealth, 
so this transaction results in no net revenue. The 
State is the recipient of not insignificant sums from 
fines and penalties inflicted under the penal power. 
These are compulsory contributions levied with an 
intent to injure, and differ materially from the other 
categories. Their nature is clear, and they will re¬ 
ceive no further attention. All the receipts of the 
State come under one or the other of these cate¬ 
gories. 
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APPENDIX 

THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU'S CLASSIEICA— 

TION OJB' REVENUES 

At the end of Chapter I., in Part I., of this work we inserted an 
appendix concerning the United States Census Bureau’s classifica¬ 
tion of expenditures. The present appendix continues tho one 
referred to and covers what tho Census Bureau has to say in ex¬ 
planation of its classification of revenues. Nor introductory 
explanation of the importance of this classification see loco 

cit. 

Revenues 

GeTiBTCtl T6V6nu6s. —Th© general rGvenucs of nations, states, 
and municipalities consist of those compulsory or voluntary con¬ 
tributions of private individuals or corporations, levied or collected, 
to defray the general cost of government, and not conditional upon 
the performance of any specific service to the indivitlual contributor. 

Oo 7 ii'}ii 67 'cictl rcreawflsf. d-^he commercial revenues, oi income, 
of nations, states, and municipalities arc those derived in connec¬ 
tion with the exercise of their commercial functions; they are 
classified according to the character of the transactions and activi¬ 
ties from which they originate. They are here divided into three 
subclasses, to which are applied specific designations of industrial 
investment and special-service income. 

“ (1) Industrial income is the total gross earnings of the indus¬ 
tries of nations, states, and municipalities. 

“ (2) Investment income is the total income of the investments 
of nations, states, and municipalities. 

“(3) Special-service income is the income derived hy nations, 
states, and municipalities, from special services performed or pro¬ 
vided hy departments or offices other than industries. It is of two 
distinct classes, according as it is available for meeting special-ser¬ 
vice expenses and special-improvement outlays, 

“Corporate Interests 

“ The corporate receipts of nations, states, and municipalities are 
the net receipts from revenues and from loans which increase in¬ 
debtedness. By net receipts is meant the receipts from the sources 
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mentioned, after deductions for refunds and all kindred duplica¬ 
tions by counterbaiaucing payments and debits classed as ‘ tempo¬ 
rary.’ 

“ Corporate receipts are classified by tlie Bureau of the Census 
in live main groups, as follows : Receipts froni'(l) general revenues, 
(2) industrial income, (3) investment income, (4) special income, 
and (5) debt obligations. 

Ilmnpu from general re.veiuies. — The receipts from general 
revenues comprise receipts from taxes, licenses, permits, penalties, 
fines, forfeits, subventions, grants, donations, gifts, and miscellane¬ 
ous general revenues. 

In tlie statistical presentation of revenue receipts the Bureau 
of the Census lias introduced — principally for mechanical reasons, 
to facilitate the ready presentation of all the facts—certain classi¬ 
fications of revenues differing from those employed by Professor 
Idehn in his analysis of state revenue systems. The taxes referred 
to by Profeasor Plehn as ‘ corporation taxes ’ are here presented 
under the .heads of ‘special property taxes,’ ‘business taxes,’ 
and ‘ other taxes ’; Professor Plelm’s ‘ inheritance taxes ’ are 
included in this report under the head of ‘ special property taxes ’; 
Ids ‘ income taxes ’ are here included under the head of ‘ other 
taxes ’; and his ‘ business taxes ’ are here given under the various 
subclasses of licenses and permits. In the text describing the 
tables of Part IV., the amounts of all taxes, such as corporation, 
inheritance, income, and the like, are given separately under the 
designations of Professor Plehn. 

“ To furnish a key to the intelligent study of the census tables 
of financial transactions, there is here presented a concise state¬ 
ment of the classes of revenue included under the various heads of 
the tables of this report. To present this in a complete form it is 
necessary to repeat a few of Professor Plehn’s definitions. 

“ A tax is a general compulsory contribution of wealth collected 
in the general interest of the community from individuals or corpo¬ 
rations by an exercise of the sovereign power of the government, 
and levied without reference to the special benefits which the indi¬ 
vidual contributors may derive from the public purposes for which 
the revenue is required. 

“ Fropertg tuzes^ which constitute the most important single 
source of revenue, are direct taxes upon property, or upon persons, 
natural or corporate, in proportion to their property, excepting such 
as may be specifically exempt, because taxed by other methods, or 
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on account of their public character or from considerations of public 
policy. Property taxes are divided by the Bureau of the Census 
into two main classes — general and special. General property 
taxes are direct taxes levied upon property in general, in proportion 
to its assessed or appraised value ; under this head are included all 
property taxes assessed and collected by methods practically iden¬ 
tical with those employed in the taxation of the property of the 
average citizen. Speeial property taxes are direct taxes levied or 
collected, or both levied and collected, by methods not applied to 
property in general; among such taxes are those popularly referred 
to as corporation taxes, bank taxes, security taxes, and mortgage 
taxes. 

“Under business tecs the Bureau of the Census has tabulated 
taxes collected from persons, natural or corporate, by reason of 
their business, where such collection is not associated with the 
granting of a license or permit to engage therein. 

“ Under the head of %wll taxes the Bureau of the Census has 
sought to secure as complete an exhibit as possible of the receipts 
by nations, states, and municipalities from all forms of per capita 
taxes, whether levied uniformly upon all males, or graded accord¬ 
ing to occupation or otherwise ; and whether levied as a specific 
amount against all persons subject thereto, or as a quiisi-property 
tax based upon an arbitrary valuation of polls. 

“Under other taxes are included ineome. taxes^ taxes on commis¬ 
sions of ptiblic offices, litigation taxes, frontage taxes, torinage 
taxes,cust 07 ns taxes, and internal revenue taxes. The latter are a 
combination of business and license taxes. 

“Under the designation receipts from licenses a7i(lpermits thQ 
Bureau of the Census has tabulated all revenues collected from per¬ 
sons, natural or corporate, by reason of the business where such 
collection is associated with and enforced by the granting of a li¬ 
cense or permit to engage therein, and where the granting of such 
license or permit is a condition to the transaction of business, to the 
following of a trade or industrial calling, to the performance of any 
act, or to the beginning of any undertaking, 

“The revenues from licenses and permits include—according to 
the analysis of most writers on public finance — a tax, as already de¬ 
fined, and a fee or charge ; the fee is the payment for the clerical 
labour of issuing and recording the license or permit and of super¬ 
vising the exercise of the general privilege granted thereby, and the 
tax is the excess over the fee. 
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“ Both licenses and permits are issued quite generally to assist 
nations, states, and municipalities in enforcing compliance with 
statutes, regulations, and ordinances for the preservation of public 
mtu'als and for the protection of life, health, and property, though, 
as a rule, this fact is more readily perceived in connection with per¬ 
mits than with licenses. Of general privileges granted chiefly for 
enforcing poli(*e regulations and classed in the census report as li¬ 
censes, mention should made of dog licenses, good for a year, 
and permits to minors umler the curfew laws, also good for a year. 
The former is in a class by itself, while the latter is included, to¬ 
gether with licenses associated with pleasure or recreation, such as 
those for hunting and Ashing, under the designation general IF 
censes. 

Receipts from permits are sometimes only nominal, the amount 
collectevl being barely suflicient to cover tlie cost of issuing and re¬ 
cording them and of supervising the exercise of the general privi¬ 
lege granted. For this reason some writers on public finance 
classify tliem as fees. 

‘‘ In most states r(‘venues collected in connection with the 
granting of licenses and permits ai‘e referred to as ‘ receipts from 
licenses and permits ’ ; in a few, however, they are designated 
as ‘ privil(*ge taxes" or ‘ occupation taxes.’ The receipts from 
licenst‘s and those from permits are shown separately in the tables 
of this nq)ori, principally to enable sttidents of the subject, in their 
analysis of the eimsus reports, to classify permits according to their 
own judgment. With receipts from licenses are included those 
from general privileges granted for tlie management or conduct of 
a lmsiiu»ss or occupation, such as that of a hotel keeper, a plumber, 
or for the keeping of a billiard table for gain ; such privileges are 
usually granted for a specified period of time, as for a year, a 
month, or a day — Uu‘ greater number being issued for a year. 
Witii reno'pts for permits d.re included those from geiieral privileges 
grant(‘d for tlu‘ performance of some specific act, the nature of 
which is exa<‘tly defined, and the performance of which terminates 
the grajit, as the erection of buildings, the making of a connection 
with sewer and water pipes, the moving of buildings, the burial of 
the dead, and the like. 

“ PenaUies^ fines, and forfeits^ which are among the minor 
sources of the geneml revenue of governments, are all collected as 
punisinnent for failure, to obey civil and criminal laws and local 
ordinances, and hence might be termed ‘ penalties,’ in the broad- 

E 
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est meaning of tlie word. Under this head are included penalties 
collected by reason of the failure of taxpayers to meet their taxes 
within the time required by law; all fines collected by ciiminal 
courts ; and forfeits in criminal and civil transactions, such as for¬ 
feits in criminal bonds, forfeits in contractor’s bonds, etc. 

“ Under the head of receipts fro7n siihveMions ami grants, the 
Bureau of the Census tabulates as receipts from subventions all 
amounts which are received by states and municipalities from the 
nation or other civil division superior to themselves with the distinct 
understanding that the money so received shall be employed for 
supporting some particular governmental service, as that of schools, 
libraries, or armories; and as receipts from grants, those, amounts 
received from such civil divisions without any condition attached to 
the gift. 

Receipts from donations and gifts are those amounts gi^atui- 
tously paid by individuals or corporations to national, state, and 
local governments for general and specified governmental purposes. 
In law the word ‘donation,’ rather than ‘gift,’ is most fre¬ 
quently employed in referring to voluntary contributions for speci¬ 
fied purposes, made through the instrumentality of a formal deed 
or contract. So far, then, as donations and gifts have different 
meanings, the former may be said to approximate that of gov¬ 
ernment subventions, and the latter that of governmental grants. 

“ Receipts from commercial revenues. —The commercial reve¬ 
nues of a nation, state, or municipality comprise the income from 
industries, investments, and special services. The receipt® from in¬ 
dustrial income are classified with respect to the industry from 
which they are derived—as waterworks, electric light works, etc. 
The receipts from investment income include the rent, interest, and 
dividends received from real estate or securities held by the gov¬ 
ernment as investments. The receipts from special-service income, 
other than those derived from special assessments, are subdivided 
according to the office by which the service is furnished. Bpedal 
assessments are compulsory contributions levied, under the taxing 
or police power, to defray the cost of a special public improvement 
or public service undertaken in the public interest. They differ 
from taxes in being apportioned according to the assumed benefit 
to the individual for whom the service is performed, or according 
to the assumed increase in value of the property affected by the 
improvement. 

“The above is a classification, mainly from the admintetrative 
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standpoint, of tho receipts from the commercial revenues. These 
receipts may be classified also with reference to their typical form 
or character. So classified, they are frequently referred to in popu¬ 
lar language, in the technical works of accountants, and in legal 
enactments and governmental accounts as prices, fees, charges, 
special assess7nents, etc.; these classes of receipts all represent com¬ 
pensation for commodities or services sold or special benefits con¬ 
ferred by the government. 

‘‘ Price is the general designation which writers on public finance 
give to compensation for service or commodities sold by the 
government. 

“ The compensation for a service or commodity sold by a gov¬ 
ernment in the same way that a private individual would sell, is 
referred to by writers on public finance as a qumi-pridate price; 
while the cotnpensation for a service or a commodity furnished by 
a government primarily for the special benefit of the individual, but 
secondarily in the interest of the community, is designated by them 
public price* 

‘^Public prices are of three distinct classes: They maybe (1) 
what is designated in the commercial world as monopoly prices, 
representing more than the cost of the service or commodity fur¬ 
nished ; (2) prices established to cover the cost of the service or 
commodity ; or (3) prices providing the service or commodity at 
less than cost. In the first case the price includes a tax*, and in 
the second or third it approximates a/ce; in the first, the service 
or commodity furnished assists in collecting a tax as a contribution 
to the general revenue, and in the third, it is in part paid from 
such revenue. In all cases of public price, the free contractual 
relations of public life are modified by the monopoly exercised by 
the government. 

“Although the distinction given above between quasi-private and 
ptihlic prices, as well as that mentioned in referring to the three 
classes of public prices, is valuable from the standpoint of the stu¬ 
dent of public finance, it cannot at the present time he made of 
any practical value in the domain of governmental statistics. 

“ Of the sources of commercial revenue that involve the element 
of price, mention is made of sales, interest, rents, special privileges 
of various kinds, sales of such p7*ivileges, privilege rentals, labour, 
manufactures, rates, and tolls. Of the foregoing, sales, interest, 
and rents generally come within the definition of quasi-private 
price, the others within that of public price. The prices connected 
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with investments are therefore qmsi-priwte; those connected witli 
industries are more largely pnblk; and those eonm^cted with special 
service are quite variable, depending much upon the nature of tin* 
special service rendered by the individual nation, state, or munici- 
pality. 

‘‘In tabulating the receipts from sources involving the element 
of price the Bureau has observed the f(»llowing dist inctions: 

“Under seZcs are included sales of rceil estate of the nation, 
state, or municipality ; sales of securitit^s belnnging to tlieir sinking, 
investment, and public trust funds; and minor sah‘s liy the various 
departments and industries of their diseardml tupiipment, and of 
material discarded in connection witli the. different activities of the 
government. 

“ Under intPrfM and rents are included tdl receipts of nations, 
states, and municipaUties cornespomling to those c‘onimonly so des¬ 
ignated in private finance. lioctupts from S{)“i‘alled inltu'esl levird 
on account of non-payment of ta.\'t‘s and spinual assessnuuits at tlie 
time required by law are, however, tabulated as inttu’est. wlieu col¬ 
lected at the legal rate of interest In tlie several divisions c<tllecting 
the same, and are tabulated as ‘tax penalties’ when colleeted at 
a higlver rate. 

“ MeA'efpts from specPtl'-serrin* pr/io7cycs include all periodical 
receipts, other than general or special property tax(‘s which are 
collectol from individuals or corporathms mijoying the special priv¬ 
ilege of using the highways or for pnniding somt^ public sm-yico, 
such as that furnished by street railroad, subway, electric light, 
telephone, and water companies. 

“All receipts from individuals and corporations in payment for 
special-service privileges sold outright arc‘. designated tis receipts 
from speciaLsermee prwile(je sales. 

“ The receipts derived from speeiaLservke prmieges and speeiaU 
service privilege sales, which are commonly spoken of as taxes, 
differ from taxi‘S in being paymeuts for servic.es and also. In the 
majority of cas<‘s, in being voluntary or contractual instead of 
compulsory. However, when a payment xiuule by a public-ser¬ 
vice corporation to a nation, state, or municipality is in litm of all 
taxes, or is levied upon franchises classcsl as propi‘rty, and at the 
same rate as other taxes, such payment is includiHl among general 
or special property taxes. 

“ Underare included all periodical recaipta from 
licenses other than those defined above as receipts from spmM* 
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service privileges^ which, in addition to conferring the privileges 
usually bestowed by such instruments, grant the use or enjoyment 
of, or right upon, some property of the government granting the 
same, as the streets, parks, or public buildings. 

Receipts from minor privileges include all periodical receipts 
collected, without the granting of a license, from those enjoying 
special privileges in or upon the public highways, other than 
receipts derived from public-service privileges and public-service 
privilege sales. 

“ All receipts from minor privileges sold outright are designated 
as minor-privilege sales. It is to be noted that practically the only 
respect in 'which minor privileges and minor-privilege sales differ 
from privilege rentals is that privilege rentals always involve the 
issuance of a license, which in the other cases is not issued. 

“ Special-service privileges, privilege rentals, and so-called minor 
privileges differ from general privileges, as granted by licenses 
and permits, in that while the bestowal of the four classes of privi¬ 
leges always involves the right to conduct a business or perform 
some act, the bestowal of a special-service privilege or a privilege 
rental or minor privilege gives — what the general privilege does 
not — the right to use some property of the nation, state, or munici¬ 
pality making the grant. 

“ All receipts included under manufactures., rates., and tolls 

are derived from services or commodities furnished by the industries 
of nations, states, and municipalities. Receipts from labour include 
the receipts for work performed by convicts in penal institutions 
and by inmates of charitable institutions. Receipts from manufac¬ 
tures include the receipts from the sale*of articles manufactured in 
penal and charitable institutions. Receipts from rates include all 
payments for water, electric light, gas, and other utilities furnished 
by governmental industries. The word ‘ toll ’ has been used ex¬ 
clusively to designate the specific charges made for bridge and 
ferry passage across streams and harbours. 

‘‘ Fees and charges., as distinguished from taxes, are compulsory 
contributions of wealth which are exacted from persons, natural 
or corporate, to defray a part or all of the expense involved in 
some service rendered by the government. 

“The greater portion of the amounts classified by the Bureau 
of the Census as fees is for services which can be performed only 
by the governments. They are mainly clerical in character, and 
their cost is so well established that the payments therefor, which 
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are made in advance and are often only nominal, are fixed by 
statute or ordinance establishing a scale of fees. 

“In contrast with the foregoing, the amounts classified as 
charges generally represent payments for services which are similar 
in character to those rendered by one individual to another in 
private life, and as a rule are other than clerical in their nature. 
With few exceptions the amounts to be charged for such services 
are definitely established only upon completion of the work or 
service. Among the special privileges of governments paid for by 
charges are the making of connections with sewer and water pipes 
and the removal of snow from sidewalks. 

“In passing it should be mentioned that a great proportion of 
the receipts from fees and charges, as tabulated by the census, 
approximate in character if they are not identical with, those to 
which is given above the designation of price. However clear in 
theory may be the distinction between these classes of revenue, 
in practice they so merge one into the other that the drawing of a 
hard and fast line between them was found to be as impossible as 
it was in the case of public and quasi-private price. The diversity 
in public policies of different governments produces a correspond¬ 
ing diversity in the methods of performing any given service and 
of exacting compensation therefor, as has been pointed out by 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman and many other writers. As a result 
that which is a ‘ price ’ in one city is a ‘ fee ’ in another, and 
vice versa.” 


CHAPTER II 


THB VAKIOUS KIHBS OB TAXES, FEES, AND BATES ; 

ALSO BEFIXmONS 

Section 1, Considerable confusion in the dis¬ 
cussions of tlie different modes of taxation is due to 
the failure to distinguish clearly between the justi¬ 
fication of taxation in general (i.e- why The measure 
tliere should be any taxes at all) and the 

^ distinguished 

measure of taxation (i.e* what should from the justi- 

be the basis upon which to decide how 

much each citizen should pay). The universally 

accepted Justification of taxation is the common 

benefit conferred upon the individuals by the action 

of the government. But the common benefit is, 

strictly speaking, equal,^ while the taxed citizens 

are unequal in wealth and ability to pay taxes. 

1 “ The protection of the subject in the free enjoyment of his life, 
his liberty, and his property, except as they might be declared by 
the judgement of his peers or the law of the land to be forfeited, 
was guaranteed by the twenty-ninth chapter of Magna Charta, 
‘ which alone,’ says Sir William Blackstone, ‘ would have inerrited 
the title that it bears of the 0rmt Charter.’ ” Cooley, ComtUu- 
tional LimitationB^ 5th edition, p. 430. “ Equality of rights, privi¬ 
leges, and capacities unquestionably should be the aim of the law; 
...” “ The State, it is to be presumed, has no favours to bestow, 

and designs to inflict no arbitrary deprivation of rights.” Ibid.j 
pp. 486 and 487. 
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Therefore recourse has to he had to some, otlier 
measure of taxation. It lay nearest, in the search 
for such a measure, to overlook the distinction 
between the measure and the justification and to 
assume tliat there was a ditfe.reuce in the l)eneiit 
enjoyed by the different eiti’/ens. 'Fhus one theory 
assumes that protection to lile, liberty, and property 
ThcbnwjU is the chief benefit conferred, and that. 
thcor,,. this benefit, or at all events its cost-, 

varies as the property varies, generally in exactly 
the same proportion. This theory ha.s hctm called 
the benefit theory of taxation, because it, attempt to 
estimate by the benefit conferred the amount of tax 
each individual .should pay. 

The difficulties involveal in measuring benefit, 
with sufficient accurac.y to serve as a basis for taxa¬ 
tion, led another school of thinkers to altandou that 
entirely. These writers feel that each citizen was 
necessarily a part of the organism ut the. State, one 
of the nourishing cells, as it were. And, as in all 
organisms of nature each organ or cacdi cidl con¬ 
tributes to the life of the whole, in accordances with 
its powers or .strength, so each citizen .shouhl con¬ 
tribute as he is able. They claim that, it is easim to 
measure ability than it is to measure benefit. I his 
ThejacuUi, theory is called the faculty theory, the 
thi’ory. term faculty ” having been lound in 

this sense in early tax laws. (Icncrally speaking, 
this ability is supposed to be indicated in some way 
by wealth or by income. But the advocates of 
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faculty as a measure of taxation encounter a serious 
difficulty in attempting to ascertain whether faculty 
is proportional to wealth or income or increases more 
rapidly as these increase in amount. A negative 
side of the same idea is presented when it is claimed 
that the tax should impose an equal sacrifice upon 
every citizen. In determining what constitutes equal 
sacrifice, we encounter the same difficulty as in 
determining how to measure ability.^ 

Sec. 2. It will be noticed that the basis from 
which each of these measures starts is individual 
wealth. The first argues that benefit is indicated by 
wealth, the second that faculty is so Difficulties in 
indicated. If wealth is the basis, then the way of 
the classification of taxes might be made dassifica- 
to depend on that of wealth. Such a tion of taxes. 
method, although tried, has been found impracti¬ 
cable, because the processes of shifting render it 
impossible to ascertain the final incidence with 
sufficient accuracy for classification. It has also 
been suggested that we might use the different 
specific means employed by nations to measure 
benefit or faculty. But here again we meet with 
difficulties that are almost insuperable; for in that 
case the classification will depend on the theory 
adopted as to the correct measures. If we adopt 

1 See Chap. III. for further discussion of this point. A full and 
instructive discussion of these theories is to he found in Seligman s 
Progressive Taxation in Theortj and Practice. See also, Professor 
Edgeworth’s three articles on the “ Pure Theory of Taxation,” 
Economic Joitmal, Vol. VII. 


^ 4 
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the benefit theory, our classification will depend on the 
different indices of benefit chosen. If we adopt the 
faculty theory, then our classification will be accord¬ 
ing to the indices of faculty. But we are not at 
liberty to adopt one or the other of these theoiics 
exclusively, because no nations have done so in piac- 
tice, and their taxes are some of them based on 
the one theory, or at least best explained thereby, 
and some on the other, while many combine both or 
may be interpreted in either way. At the same time 
many taxes that could not be justified on either 
basis are retained by the nations on grounds of general 
expediency, because they yield considerable revenue, 
or because they have beeir long in use. If, there¬ 
fore, we adopt a classification presupposing either 
theory, we shall find many taxes that do rrot con¬ 
form to it. Inasmucli. as no consisterrt plan for 
the measurement of taxatioir has been adopted by 
any country, rro uniform method of classification 
upon “ natural ” groirnds can be found. 

These difficulties are iirherent in the matter that 
we are attempting to classify. The librarian gen¬ 
erally desires to arrarrge his books ac- 
ties are insv. cording to the subjects treated- But 
peraUe. encjclopsedias could not be so arranged 
without tearing the books to pieces* We might 
theoretically dissect each tax, and assign its parts 
to the different categories according to the real 
nature of each part. But we gain little by this 
painful process. In this case classification will not 
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help tis to ascertain the real nature of the things 
studied. 

These difficulties have not always been regarded 
as insuperable, and many brave attempts have been 
made to overcome them, but with so 
little uniformity as to mark the failure, attefnptsat 

.... , . 1 • * classification. 

Ihere are almost as many classmcations 
as writers.^ The least satisfactory of all are those 
that attempt to find some natural arrangement. 
Those which liave the most apparent success accept 
the official names used by the treasury departments 
of the different nations, and give them merely such 
limitation as is necessary to use them scientifically. 

Beg. S. Perhaps the most common distinction is 
that made between direct and indirect taxes. This 
distinction first obtained theoretical im- dFtmc- 
portance in the writings of* the Physio- Uon between 
crats. By direct taxes they meant any 
of those taxes which were levied imme- old, and im- 
diately upon the ‘‘produit net.”^ There 
alone, tliey argued, could be the fund out of which 
taxes could be paid. To levy taxes anywhere else 
was indirect, because the burden would be shifted 
from one to another until it rested there. The 
assignment of any particular tax to one or the other 
of the»se categories was with them a mark of approval 
or condemnation. With the recognition that other 
economic processes besides those which added to the 

^See Nicliolson, Principles of PolUieal Economy, Vol III., 
p. 2IU Cf. Higgs, The Physiocrats. 
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material property of the world created wealth, this 
peculiar theory of taxation drifted into abeyance. 
The same terms, however, have been Avidely used 
by officials and writers and have such prevalence 
that a recognition of them cannot be avoided. 

Rau and Wagner have made the most elaborate 
attempts to define the modern usage.^ In this they 
Wagner’s defi- were Only partly successful, because of 
ntftons 0 / irregularities in official usage. Hut de- 
direct taxes, spite tlicse irregularities tlie terms are 
valuable. Wagner’s distinction is practically as 
follows. There are two ways in which direct and 
indirect taxes differ. (1) In the case of direct 
taxes, the taxpayer is also the tax-bearer, at least in 
the expectation of the law-giver; any shifting of 
the burden to another is not expected, not desired, 
and sometimes, even, forbidden, or subject to penalty. 
Indirect taxes are, vice versa^ those in which the tax¬ 
payer is not permanently the tax-bearer, or is not in¬ 
tended to be ; but a shifting of the burden to another 
is expected and desired, and may even be prescribed.^ 

But the element of shifting is not tlie only one 
that is essential to the idea. The second cliaracter- 
Administra- istic is what may be called the techni- 
iiveconcep- administrative conception of direct 

and indirect niid indirect taxes. It is based on the 
taxes. method of procedure. (2) Direct taxes 

iCf. Bullock, “Direct and Indirect Taxes,” FolUical Science 
Quarterly, Vol. XIXI. 

2 Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, IL, 1st ed., p. 209 ; 2d ed., secs. 
97-100. Schonberg’s Ilandbuch, 3d ed., Ill, p. 171. 
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are such as are laid regularly according to some fixed 
fact (or one so treated, and at least somewhat fixed), 
something regularly recurrent, and hence previously 
ascertainable, — a fact as of personality, of rank, of 
property, of earning, etc., — and are, consequently, 
assessed according to some list or roll (cadastre). 
Indirect taxes, on the other hand, are such as are 
laid according to some changing, temporary, more 
or less accidental fact which is, consequently, not 
previously ascertainable,—something the result of 
processes, events, transactions, — and are laid and 
collected according to tariflfs.^ 

These two methods of distinction follow quite 
closely the usages of theoretical writers and of offi¬ 
cial bureaux. There are important exceptions in 
some countries. Thus in France the customs duties 
are not officially classed as indirect Exceptions in 
taxes, but form a class by themselves official usage, 
akin to direct taxes. In the United States at the 
time of the Civil War the income tax was viewed by 
the courts as an indirect tax, or at least not as a 
direct tax in the sense of the Constitution.^ This 
decision, however, was reversed in 1895, by a bare 
majority of the same court, which decided that a 
somewhat similar income tax was a direct tax in the 

1 Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, IL, 2d ed., p. 2S9. 

Springer v. United States, 102 U. S. 508. See article, “The 
Direct Tax of 1861,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1889 ; 
Seligrnan, “The Income Tax,” Forum, 1895; Bullock, “The Origin 
and Effect of the Direct Tax Clause,” FolUical Science Quarterly, 
XV., p. 470 ff. 
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meaning of the Constitution. This deeisinn was in 
accord with the distinct ion made above. 

The principal direct taxes are: the land taxes, 
building taxes, property taxes, poll taxes, class taxes, 
, income taxes, industry taxes ; theiialina't 

Taxes b€ior7g~ ... 

m(f to each taxcs are : the ciistuni duties (wi tli the i‘X- 
ception of the French), internal excise 
taxes, transaction taxes, most fees and licenses. 
The inheritance taxes, or death duties, as they are 
called in England, are not easy to classify. In the 
first sense they are direct taxes, and in the second 
they are indirect. This is, perhaps, the only impor- 
, . tant tax that cannot be easily t^lassitied. 
iance tax hard The inheritance tax wlierever it exists is 
tocimsify, used because it is expetlient ami without 
much cost yields a large return. It is levied at a time 
when the persons paying it are not in position t<") de¬ 
mand a strong jnstificatkm. It is sometimes justilied 
on the ground that it compensates for pn^viously un¬ 
paid taxes. If this jnsiitication holds, then the in¬ 
heritance tax must be classed as a direct tax, 

Sk€. 4. A few other terms wliicli are often nsi^d 


as the names of different groups of taxes and help, 
ihtxesonper- in a Way, to classify them must be mcn- 
Trtjorin- fi™ed ill this connection. We some- 

come. times speak of taxes as benng sepa-rahh^ 

into (1) those on persons, (2) those on pix^ptuiy, 
(3) those on income. These terms do not indicat 
the final source from which the tax is paid, hut the 
basis upon which it is levied. 
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1. In the case of personal taxes the different per¬ 
sons who are to pay the tax are listed and assessed 
either (1) individually, as in the case of -per capita 
taxes, or (2) as representatives of a group, as in 
the family or hearth taxes, or (3) according to 
some characteristic, as rank in life, office. Personal 
employment, age, income, property, etc., 
supposed to be indicative of the benefit they receive 
from the government or their ability to pay. A com¬ 
plete system of such taxes might be built up, and it 
is possible to suppose that all the requirements of 
justice could be met thereby. 

2. Taxes on property are those taxes which take 
the property owned by a person as the index either 
of the benefit received or of the ability to pay. 
1 hese taxes may be considered as jiursuing prop¬ 
erty wherever it is to be found with little or no 
regard for the personality of the owner, property 
They are not, of course, in any but the 

most exceptional instances, paid out of property. 
But no particular regard is had to the real source 
of payment. They may bo levied upon any and 
every kind of property. They are sometimes called 
real taxes from res, things. But this usage has no 
established sanction in English; in that language 
real taxes are taxes upon real estate. 

3. Taxes on income in the broadest sense are all 
those taxes which make wealth in the 

process of acquisition the basis of assess- 

ment. These are of two principal kinds: (1) those 
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wliich are levied upon tlieuimuiil inereiueni of wealtli 
as suvh, irrespective of the person wlio is the recipi¬ 
ent thereof. That is, they treat the various items 
of wealth increinent as the basis ot taxation without 
regard to the grouping of these inereinents into a 
whole in the income, of any jnirlieular jviu'son, and 
consider the person paying the tax only in so lar as 
he is an income producer through his own activities. 
This is the character of the British income tax. 
(2) Those which demand of each person, or seek to 
obtain conee,rning each person, a summary of the total 
income he receives, d'his latter tax is sometimes so 
treated as to make it dillicult to distinguish it from 
a personal tax, for the diifercnt persons are listed 
and classed according to amount of income they 


receive. 


By a peculiar and entirely unwarranted use of 
common English terms in a strange and fonugn 
Subji’ctiw .sense, property, income, and the like 
and objective have been called the tax objects, and 
unaZtouiL the corresponding taxes obji'ctive taxes, 
diatinction. meaning that they are taxes on tlnng.s 
in distinction from taxes tm persons. On the 


other hand, the per.sons are called the tax subjee.ts, 
and personal taxes called subjective, d’his usage, 
although it has the sanction of a gri'at author¬ 
ity, in Bastable, has fortunately not beim favour¬ 
ably received. Seligman, in a review of Bastable’s 
book, pointed out that by the object of a tax 
we usually mean the purpose of the tax, and 
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the tax subjects may be things as well 
subjected to the tax.^ 

Sec. 5. Following the lead of Adam 
rious attempts have been made to classify 
taxes according as they fall upon one or 
the other of the different shares in dis¬ 
tribution, — rent, interest, profits, and 
wages. But, as Bastable has well shown, 
the sources from which the different 
taxes are paid are generally a combination of 
several of these. Idie wealth or income of very 
few persons consists of simply one of these shares. 
The attempts to carry out such classifications consist¬ 
ently have failed. Bastable's attempted compro¬ 
mise by calling such taxes as can be traced directly 
to one or the other shares in distribution primary, 
and all others secondary, brings us to practically the 
same results that were gained by Wagner in the 
discussion of direct and indirect taxes. His primary 
taxes are those called direct taxes above, his second¬ 
ary are the indirect. 

One otlier important set of distinctions must 
receive our attention, because it has the sanction of 
two prominent authorities. Wagner suggested and 
Cohn accepted the classification into taxes re¬ 

paid out of wealth at the time of its ZxmlZpos- 
aquisition (JSrwerli)^ or while in posses- 
Sion (Besttz), or upon its consump- 
, tion (Verbraueh), This distinction, according to 
1 FoUtiml Science Quarterly, VIL, p. 717. 


as persons 
Smith, va- 

Claasification 
of taxes, ac¬ 
cording as 
they fall upoji 
rent, interest, 
profits, or 
wages, fails. 
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the stage in which the tax finds the wealth from 
which it is paid, is often useful in showing the effects 
of certain taxes. 

Another very valuable distinction is that made by 
Taxes on tile term “ taxes on revenue.” Taxes on 
revenue. reveuue are those that fall or are assessed 
on the revenue or income yielded by different kinds 
of property. These are a species of taxes on acquisi¬ 
tion. 

The three sets of terms which we have used in this 
work are: (1) direct and indirect taxes; (2) personal, 
property, and income taxes; (3) taxes paid on wealth 
at acquisition, in possession, and at the time of con- 
sumption. 

Sec. 6. We now come to the important task of 
classifying fees. The essential consideiation to be 
cussification heM ia mind about these payments is 
of fees follows tiliat they cover a part of the total cost of 
mV/alZT^" certain governmental activities, which 
ties. are performed for the benefit of all, but 

yet confer a real or assumed special benefit on the 
individual. When the payment covers the whole or 
a little more than the whole cost, it is a rate. Since 
fees are levied upon the receivers of certain benefits 
from the government, it follows that the only classi¬ 
fication for fees is that which shows what activities 
of the government convey the benefit. We can thus 
classify according to the different departments of 
the government, for the services of which fees are 
collected. 
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1, The most numerous are the judicial and legal 
fees, the character of which has already judicial and 
been made clear from the discussion of 

the nature of these expenditures.^ Examples of 
these are the regular court costs and fees, probate 
fees, the charges for recording deeds, mortgages, 
contracts, marriages, etc. 

2. Next come the administrative fees for the 
special services of that department. They are: 
police fees, charged for the special bene- Adminutra- 
lits accruing or supposed to accrue to the 
individuals from the exercise of the police power of 
the State; the fees for education, when charged ; a 
large number of industrial and commercial fees for 
services rendered individuals in their industrial and 
commercial undertakings. The industrial fees in¬ 
clude license charges for permission to carry on certain 
businesses (care must be taken not to confuse these 
with police fees, nor with business taxes assessed on 
the same plan). Commercial fees include road and 
canal tolls, harbour dues, and a number of similar 
charges, 

A very important class of administrative fees are 
those known as special assessments, or in England as 
betterment ” taxes, usually levied for local improve¬ 
ments affecting property, as streets, sew- spcdai assess- 
ers, etc, Seligman has defined these as 
follows: special assessment is a compulsory 

contribution paid once and for all to defray the cost 
1 See Fart 1, Chap. III., sec. 4. 
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of a specific improvement to property undertaken in 
the public interest, and levied by the government in 
proportion to the special benehts accruing to the l^rop- 
erty owner.” He regards them as of so much impor¬ 
tance as to make them a class of revenues coordinate 
with taxes and fees. Strictly speaking, they are fees. 

Sec. 7. The revenues derived from the rates 
charged for the services rendered by the indus¬ 
trial activities of the State, or from the production 
and sale of commodities, so long as these enterprises 
are conducted for profit, are of the same 

The nature 

of public general character as the earnings of tlie 
rates. people. Early writers on public finance 

devote a great deal of attention to the income of the 
State from the public domain, forests, and mines, 
which were at one time of great relative importance. 
These have shrunk in importance, in modern times, 
but in their place have come the earningvS of the so- 
called “ public service ” enterprises, like the rail¬ 
roads and the street railways, telegraph and telephone 
service, water works, and others of a similar character. 
As stated in another connection, these enterprises are 
usually monopolies. Even when they are not of sucli 
a character that they would be monopolies even under 
private control, the government makes them monopo¬ 
lies by refusing to allow any private enterprise to 
compete. The French tobacco monopoly affords in 
part an example of this. Industrial enterprises con¬ 
ducted by a government for profit, under competitive 
conditions, are rare. The general analysis of these 
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earnings, whether monopolistic or competitive, can be 
found in any good treatise on Economics and need 
not be repeated here. 

Public rates, however, differ in some respects from 
the charges made by similar private enterpxises. 
The differences can be most readily shown by an 
illustration. Let us suppose that a certain city is 
supplied with water by two private companies, both 
of which have the right to lay pipes wherever they 
wish. They will then supply water, supposing that 
they actually compete, at rates determined mainly by 
the costs, which are those of management, „ , 

interest on the ‘‘plant,” the cost of water, the water 
and of the supplies and the general run- 
ning expenses. The average rates will be consider¬ 
ably higher than need be by virtue of the duplication 
of tlie plant, etc. Suppose, however, before any ma¬ 
terial duplication is reached the companies unite, 
forming one company which has the monopoly. The 
charges will now be regulated by “ iwhat the traffic 
will bear,” and provided the supply is ample will 
tend to conform to those rates which will yield the 
largest net returns. The principles by which mo- 
noply rates are regulated are well known to students 
of economics. The charges in this case cannot be 
greater than the cost to the citizens of operating 
their own wells, nor even so high as to induce the 
citizens to economise materially in their use of 
water. But suppose that the townspeople are not 
content with the rates or with the service. They 
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attempt regulation and fail, 'ritey may determine 
to bny t)nt the plant. On(;e tlie eity owms tlm 
Thffnur plant it may rnn it in one of four ways. 
meihudnt}/ \ ^]n. conipuny did, to 

public man- ^ , i - i -i i t 

agmimt, make tlie [>ossibie pretilH, ciiarg- 

iiig all or nearly all the traiVic will In^ur. The »Hur- 
pliis over costs goes into the trt^asury ami Iielps to 
defray the other expenses of government. The 
rules determining what the trailic will bear are 
rules of pure economies. Tliere is a.bsolut<‘ly no 
difference between this public business and a private 
business. The metliod of "‘•ciiarging wliat tlie trailic 
will bear'' is the method in m^onomic life of deter¬ 
mining the value of commodities so sold. It takers 
the place in the sale of monojxdy gcxxls of the ‘•Tree 
dickerings of the market" by which tiu.’! price of other 
goods is determined.^ Tlie private company bad to 
pay ex|)enses, so does the city : the privates (company 
enjoyed a surplus or made an 'Tnu^arned imaannent," 
so does the city; the private company sptmt this sur¬ 
plus to tlie satisfaction of the wants of its stockhold¬ 
ers; the city spends the surplus for tlu^ iHuiefit or for 
the satisfaction of the general wants of the citizens^ 
who may be regarded as its sio<*hludd(*rs. Kvmi if 
it foregoes taking (piite all the surplus, tins principle 
is tlie same. A private company sometimes dot^s 
that in deference to public opinion. (2) The city 

^See Sidgwick, Bk. H., Chap. X.; Arulwwa, ImtUntn of 

122; MarBliall, Ec. of Iml, pi^ ISO ft; Senior, pp. 
lOS-lW ; Sumner, p. 40; Hadley, Jt IL 7>ami,,lh IW; 

Saligmaii, 'etc,, pp, 8 if. 
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may decide not to make money, but to charge only 
what the service costs and make the service as good 
as possible. It then foregoes taking the full price of 
the wealth that it has produced and allows each con¬ 
sumer to enjoy the surplus. Then the payment by 
the citizen is a fee. (3) It may charge a fee much 
smaller than the cost, or a fee for all water consumed 
over a certain amount, but provide a certain amount 
of water for each citizen at the common cost. (4j It 
may distribute the Avater free of charge and pay for 
it out of the common fund derived from taxation. 
Now the sums received in the last three cases only 
are fiscal in character. 

in tins connection it is important to note that there 
is a strong tendency for a government to abandon 
the economic, or profit making, method of managing 
such enterprises and to pass to some one of the fiscal 
methods. That is, the government’s method of con¬ 
ducting a public service does not usually continue 
to follow that of private management. The tendency 
Thus, for example, it would be natural, 

rates for fees 

and i)erhaps proper, for a private water and fees for 
company to keep a large capital account ” 
and to carry a heavy interest or dividend charge 
against tlie earnings. But wlien a government has 
paid off in whole or in part the debt contracted 
when it acquired the plant, it is not uncommon to 
drop the interest charge and toreduce the rates in 
proportion to tlie reduced costs- The reason for 
making such an enterprise a government function is 
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the recognition of some public interest or benefit, 
and, for the same reason, the fiscal method of admin¬ 
istration is the more appropriate. Some writers 
have even gone so far as to suggest this as a sort of 
test as to whether any given enterprise should be 
taken over as a government function. They say, in 
substance, that if the people are not willing to see 
the enterprise in question conducted on fiscal princi¬ 
ples, they should not make it a government function, 
for it will probably pass on into one of the three fiscal 
methods of management above outlined and may in 
time reach the last. 

As Cohn has so well pointed out, it is a very dif¬ 
ferent problem that we have to deal with wlien ttho 
Taxaiion'by management of some industry is made 
means of in- form! or means for collecting 

dustrial mo- ^ 

nopoiy. a tax from certain classes of persons. 
The French tobacco monopoly, for example, is not in 
any sense to be looked upon as an industry under¬ 
taken in the common interest, or even in the interest 
of a particular class. It is the aim of the French 
government to tax the users of tobacco. This aim is 
attained by other governments through different pro¬ 
cesses. The form of a monopoly has been found to 
be remarkably easy, expedient, and successful as a 
method of indirect taxation. 

Sec. 8. This section will be devoted to the definition 
Definitions: of terms used iu connection with revenues. 
The ‘‘haseT The base of a tax is the thing, character¬ 
istic, or phenomenon by the possession of which the 
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amount that each taxpayer shall contribute is to be 
measured, or it is that upon which the tax is “ levied. ” 
The base is not always, although it may be, the source 
from which the tax is paid. Thus a tax based on prop¬ 
erty is generally paid out of the income, or revenue, 
which flows, sometimes from the propei'ty, sometimes 
i rom other sources, while a tax on income would be, 
normally, paid from the same income that constitutes 
the base. 1 lie direct taxes ai*e almost always called 
by the name of the liase ; indirect taxes are seldom so 
named. The base is often expressed in units of 
value ; as, for example, -SlOO worth of property. It 
may, however, be expressed in terms of some other 
units of measurement, as yards, tons, acres, barrels; 
or again by mere count, as, one poll, one ox, etc. 
When the base is expressed in terms of value, the tax 
is sometimes called an “ad valorem ” tax. , 

* Ad valorem 

Wlien tlie base is expressed in terms of and‘‘specific*^ 

some unit of measurement other than 
value, the tax is sometimes called “ specific.” But 
neither of these terms is applied to certain kinds of 
taxes, such as poll taxes, income taxes, or inheritance 
taxes. Sometimes the unit of the base is complex 
and arbitraiy. For example, in Vermont, the base 
of the general property tax is each dollar in the 
“Grand List.” But only one percent of the true 
value of the property of each taxpayer is “ set in the 
list,” while his poll is also “ set in the list,” at an 
arbitrary valuation of $100. This complexity of the 
base arose, originally, from the custom of fixing an 
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arbitrary uniform value for each piece of property, 
as so much per acre of land, so much per head of 
cattle, so much per horse, irrespective of actual value. 
Other cases of such complex bases usually have some 
similar historical origin. 

The rate is the amount of tax that falls u])(m each 
unit of the base. The rate, whether for specific, or 
ad valorem taxes, may bo proportional 
The rale. disproportioual. It is pniportional 

when it is always in the same proportion to the base, 
whether the amount held by a taxpayer or subject to 
the tax be large or small. 

The important thing to observe in connection with 
proportional tax rates is the way in which the rate is 
“Pro-par- arrived at. It often occurs that a gov- 
tioned” eminent desires to raise a definite amount 

apportioned 

taxes. of money by a given tax, but the aggre¬ 

gate of the base is not known at the time this amount 

O 

is fixed. It may therefore direct that when the ag¬ 
gregate of the base is ascertained, the amount to lu^ 
raised shall be divided by the aggregate of the base 
and the quotient, or the rate thus obtained shall lie 
applied in turn to the amount of the base held by 
each taxpayer, thus determining his taxes. Or 
again, and this is perhaps more important, a central 
government may apportion among its local divisions 
the total amount to be raised, assigning a lump 
sum to each, and the local government of each divi¬ 
sion may apportion its share among its taxpayera in 
the manner above described. In the latter case the 
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late, 80 far as individual taxpayers are concerned, 
will vary from one local division to another. When 
either method is followed, the rate, or even the tax 
itself, is often called ‘‘apportioned.” This distinc¬ 
tion is especially important in the United States, 
w here most of the state taxes are apportioned in this 
maiinei. In many instances, however, the govern¬ 
ment fixes the rate in advance, and is content to ac¬ 
cept the revenues, be they lai‘ge or small, which the 
rate so fixed will yield. It is true, however, that 
e\en in these cases there is a rough sort of appor¬ 
tionment made before the rate is fixed, otherwise the 
revenue might be too large or too small. Fixed pro¬ 
portionate rates are sometimes laid down by some 
superior authority to limit the extravagance of lower 
governmental bodies. 

Disproportionate rates are rates which in them¬ 
selves v<iiy as the amount of the base held “Diapropot- 
by different taxpayers varies. These ' 

raies. 

rates may be progressive or regressive. 

1 Vogressive rates are the most important general 
class of disproportionate rates. This term is applied 
when the rate is propoi'tionately higher 
for a taxpayer who is taxable for a lar^re 
amount of the base tlian for one who is 
taxable for a smaller amount. That is, the fraction 
taken is ever larger, the larger the amount of the 
base possessed by the individual taxpayer. 

Progressive rates may be regular or irregular ac¬ 
cording as they increase by some fixed mathematical 
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I'ulc or incr6tis6 io- souio iiioic ox loss iiilxititixi ixxtiix- 
ner. There are very few regular progressive tax 
rates in actual practice. Aritlnnetical, or geometri¬ 
cal progression would give regular progression and 
so would many other mathematical formulas, notixbly, 
some of those of calculus. Of course, miuiy forms 
of regular progx’ession would, if continued long 
enough, reach a rate equal to one hundred per cent 
of the base. As this results in practical confiscation, 
such an extreme is seldom provided by law. Usu¬ 
ally, after a certain relatively high point is reached, 
the progression is more or less arbitrarily stopped 
and a proportional rate is substituted. Were the 
progression to be continued until it resulted in con¬ 
fiscation the motive would not be a fiscal one, for 
such a policy would diminish the revenue by ulti¬ 
mately cutting down the aggregate of the base. In 
fact, as we shall see later, the motive for a progres¬ 
sive rate is always something other than the purely 
fiscal one. 

One of the most common, and certainly one of the ' 
most important forms of progression is that called 
"Degr^^ve" “degressive.” In this case the rate (as 
rates. distinct fi’om the tax) increases but by 

an ever decreasing increment. In perfectly regular 
degression the rate would be so arranged that it 
would constantly approach but never quite reach a 
given proportional I'ate as a limit. It would be cum¬ 
bersome to accomplish this result by varying the 
nominal rate. But practically the same end can be 
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reached by the simple expedient of deducting from 
each of the ascending amounts of the base a fixed 
amount, that is, technically untaxed, and applying to 
the remainder, in each case, a nominally proportioned 
rate. 

illustrates a theoretical form of regu¬ 
lar degressive taxation, which may be regarded as an 
ideal. The diagram is drawn on the assumption 
that a constant amount “ C ” is deducted from each 
and every amount of the base, be the base large or 
small, and that the remainder is subject to a propor¬ 
tional tax of R,’’ which thus becomes the limit, 
which the rate constantly approaches but never 
reaches. 

DIAGRAM A 

A Typical Form op Regular Degression 



In actual practice such regularity as is assumed in 
the chart is seldom found. The regularity may be 
broken by cbanging the amount of the deduction al¬ 
lowed at different stages, or by cutting it off alto- 
gether. 

Diagram B represents the beginning of the sched¬ 
ule of rates of the British income tax, as it was under 
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the law of 1898, when the rate was fixed at eight 
pence per pound. The deductions allowed were 
^160 up to an income of ^400 ; then .£160 up to an 
income of .£500 ; then £120 to £600 ; .£70to£T00; 
after which iio deduction is allowed. As will he 
readily seen this carries fairly regular degression up 
to £700, after which the rate is proportional. 

DIAGItAM B 

British Income Tax, Bokm of 1808. Bate, 8d. per £ 
Slightly Irreoiilar Degression, ending in 1’rofortion 
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Progressive tax rates are often graduated ; that is, 
the rate increases by grades or stages of the amounts 
of the base, and is either proportional or fixed 
within each grade. From this practice it is very 
common to speak of all progressive taxes as “ gradu¬ 
ated taxes.” It is probably safe to say that the term 
“ graduated ” is more widely used in this connection, 
and perhaps better understood than the term “ pro¬ 
gressive.” 

Diagram 0 represents a somewhat complex form 
of the graduated tax. But it is a form which with 
modifications as to details and rates is very frequently 
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found iind is found in connection Avith many im- 
porfciint taxes. The ditigram shows the first ten 
p-ades of the long series of grades in the Prussian 
income tax, as it was in 1891. It is a form that is 
intended, broatlly speaking, to result in a series of 
Kites that impose a generally degressive tax. But 
on account of the fixed rate within each grade, and 
of tin* change in rates from grade to grade by round 
numbers only, the resulting schedule is regressive 
within eacli grade, and occasionally regressive from 
grade to grade. If the rates were proportional 
within each grade, the chart would show a series of 
liorizontal steps. 

niAGRAM c 

Fikst Ten Guai.ks or the PuimsiAN Inco.vk Ta.\, 1891 
GiiABnATKo Dbguession, Rkgkkssion in Each Gkabe 
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Many other forms of progref.iive rates have been 
devised. 'J'hey are found in a great many different 
kinds of taxes, but are most common in income and 
inheritance taxes. T'lio theory of progressive taxar 
tion is discussed in another connection. 

The rate is regressive when it is the reverse of tlie 
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progressive, that is, when it is higher for the taxpayer 
who has a small amount of the base than for one who 
. „ has a large amount. This is usually re- 
tcucal^on. garded as an unjust mode ot taxation, 
and when it occurs, it is usually an accidental or un¬ 
intentional result. Sometimes it is brought about 
by the evasion or partial evasion of taxation by those 
who should be the heavier taxpayers. It is occasion¬ 
ally adopted intentionally, as when it is desired to 
exterminate small saloons and drinking places by a 
higher license tax than is imposed on the larger ones. 
It is safe to say that whenever regressive rates are 
found, they are either accidental or their purpose is 
distinctly non-fiscal. The regressive rates are in 
practice never very regular in form, even less so than 
the progressive rates, but theoretically they can be 
quite as regular in form as the latter. 

It should be noted that graduated taxes are usually 


regressive within each grade; that is, the tax is a 
smaller proportion of the base for a taxpayer who 
Graduated' is just ovci’ the lowcr limit than for one 
taxes are re- qj. jggar the Upper limit of the 


STro^. grade. Strictly speaking, every so-called 


proportional tax is graduated and consequently re¬ 
gressive within each grade. This is because the rec¬ 
ognised unit of the base, be it a pound, a dollar, a 
penny or a cent, constitutes a grade and necessarily 
takes the same rate throughout. But when the unit 


of the base is small, this graduation and regression is 


of so little importance that it is ignored. 
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Impost is a general term for any tax, but there 
is a tendency to make it synonymous 
with indirect taxes. * irnpost. 

Customs duties are indirect taxes levied on the 
goods imported into or exported from 
certain territories.' dutwsF 

Excises (English) or internal revenue taxes (Amer¬ 
ican) are indirect taxes levied on goods • » 

JthXC'hSGS OT" 

produced or consumed within certain ter- ^Hntemai rev- 
ritorial limits. enue taxes.- 

Toll was originally a general term for many taxes, 
but it has come to have a special mean- 

“ Toll - 

ing, and applies only to the charges for 
passage over roads, bridges, canals, etc. 

A tax is said to be shifted when the taxpayer 
reimburses himself from some one else. 

The final incidence of the tax is the and‘‘inci- 
falling of the burden upon some per- 
son who does not shift it. 

Two terms of great importance in connection with 
taxation are ‘‘levy” and “assessment.” 

The term “ levy ” covers all the legal processes of 
imposing a tax and making its payment compulsory. 
It is an act of the supreme authority of and 

government. “ Whatever else it may be,” '' assessment.^' 
says Mr. John Fiske, ^ “ the government is the power 
that taxes.” Conversely no tax can be imposed ex¬ 
cept by governmental authority. In England and 
the United States the power to levy taxes is a jeal- 
^ Civil Government in the United States, p. 7. 
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ously guarded prerogative of tlie legislative depart¬ 
ment. Two of the commonest provisions of the 
constitutions of the commonwealths of the United 
States are in effect: (1) that “the power of taxa¬ 
tion shall never be surrendered or suspended by 
any grant or contract to which the State shall bo 
a party.” (2) “No tax shall be levied except in 
pursuance of law.” Only in countries having a 
system of administrative law is there a seeming 
departure from this principle. 

After the legislative or the equivalent authority 
has levied a tax, the next stejp is the “ assessment.” 

This term covers the acts and proeoed- 
Assessment. administrative officers in de¬ 

termining the amount of taxes each taxpayer is to 
pay. By metonymy it is often restricted, in com¬ 
mon usage, to the most important process involved. 
Thus in the United States in connection with the 
administration of the general property tax, the term 
“ assessment ” is often used as though it wei’e synon¬ 
ymous with the “ valuation ” of the property. 

While legally and logically the levy of a tax in¬ 
volves fixing the rate, and while theoretically this 
TU levy of a part of the levy can no more be delegated 
Uiivl^nc^' by the legislative authority to any one 
tion. else than can any other part of the levy, 

nevertheless, a seeming delegation of this power often 
occurs. Thus some executive department may be 
instructed to ascertain that rate which will yield a 
certain sum of money, and this rate, although un- 
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known at the time the law is enacted, is declared 
therein to be the legal rate. This is only a seeming 
evasion of the fundamental principle ; for the execu¬ 
tive department on which this duty is imposed has 
no discretionary powers and merely makes a mathe¬ 
matical computation, the result of which it has no 
power to alter. Unquestionably illegal is the not un¬ 
common practice of such executive boards of round¬ 
ing out the rate to some whole number, or to some 
convenient fraction, so as to simplify the extensions 
on the tax bills. But this is such a trivial matter 
that the courts do not regard the tax levy as invali¬ 
dated by such a proceeding. 

The tax list or roll, which is also known by many 
other names, contains the record of the assessment. 
In many cases, notably on the continent 
of Europe, these lists are, for certain 
taxes, elaborate, permanent or partly permanent rec¬ 
ords, which may serve various legal purposes as well 
as the fiscal, as for example the record of titles, and are 
called “cadastres.” When the same tax is used by 
several different departments of government, as, for 
example, by the cities, counties, provinces, or other 
divisions of local governments and also by the State 
or central government, the initial tax list or the orig¬ 
inal, may be retained and filed in each local office or 
tax bureau, and a duplicate thereof sent up to the 
higher department or division of government. When 
a number of these duplicates are brought together, 
the combined list is designated by some distinguish- 
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ing name, sucli as the “ grand duplicate,” the “ grand 
list,” or some other similar term. 

“ Rate,” when used alone without the prefix “ tax, 
is a term applied in England to many local taxes, as 
the “ poor rates,” or simply “ the rates,” 
ing a tax. aiid ill that country often carries the clis- 
tinction between local taxes and general taxes. In 
America local taxes for the maintenance of the water 
systems are not infrequently called “wtiter rates, 
but the term does not carry the same meaning as in 
England. 

There is a tendency among careful publicists to 
use the term “ rate ” to designate the price paid by 
a consumer for some product of a public industiy 
when the government has a monopoly thereof. 1 hus 
we generally speak of postage rates, tele- 
cterffTs/oT graph rates, railroad rates, water rates, 
public service, rates, and the like. The term “ price ” 
would, if this usage were universal, be applied in 
public finance only to those charges which are made 
for goods produced by public industries under com¬ 
petitive or quasi-competitive conditions. If this 
usage could become universal, it would be conducive 
to clearness. 
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THE TAX SYSTEM 

Sectiox 1. No nation has evor found it foasiblo 
to adopt any single tax as the sole source of its 
income. No nation at all advanced in civilisation 
has attempted to conduct its government entirely 
from the earnings of its domains or industries. 
Every civilised nation of to-day combines the three 
sorts of revenues, those produced by its own activi¬ 
ties and those obtained from taxation and from fees. 
And furthermore, no nation attempts to exist with 
only one of each of these kinds of revenues. These 
different forms are combined into a ^ 

^ , Taxes 

system or general sclieme, which con- of various 
forms more or less closely to tlie general 

. T I „ . . 1-1 ° hined into the 

icleal 01 justice which may have been national sys^ 
adopted by the nation. To judge of the 
justice or expediency of any tax it should be studied 
in its place in the “system.” We have already seen 
the two main theories as to the proper measure of 
taxation; the one, that taxation should be measured 
by benefit; the other, that it should be measured by 
faculty. A perfect system would so combine the 
different forms that the total burden imposed would 
be in accord with the ideal adopted. 

133 
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There is a constant tendency toward the simplifi¬ 
cation of tax systems, although most modern systems 
The dream of still extremely complicated. It is 

a single tax. dream of financial theorists, and has 

been ever since the science began, and it is the aim 
of many would-be reformers, to find a single tax that 
will furnish all the necessary funds for the support 
of the government. The physiocratic impot unique 
on the produit net is w^ell known, as is also the jus¬ 
tification therefor. It is also well known wherein 
this fails. Modern proposals generally involve some¬ 
thing more than mere tax reform. The socialistic 
Single pro- demand for a single, exclusive income 
gressivein- with a progrcssivc rate is advanced 

come tax, and . i i f • t i 

the Georgian "^vitli a liopc ot ellectiDg a redistribution 
land tax. of the Weal til of the world. Henry 
George’s well-known scheme for a single tax on land 
has a similar ulterior purpose. His object is to free 
industry from trammels which he supposes are due 
to the appropriation of land values by private indi¬ 
viduals. In form his proposition is not very unlike 
that of the Physiocrats. He is an extreme individu¬ 
alist, but he aims, like the socialists, at a new distri¬ 
bution of property. Of these two modern schemes 
for a single tax the first is perfectly feasible from the 
fiscal point of view. Such a tax could probably be 
administered and could be made to yield ample 
revenue. It fails, however, to answer the simplest 
requirements of justice. For example, it would not, 
unless our whole scheme of economic life were first 
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alteiecl, seBin just that the man whose property was 
benefited by the grading and metalling of a street 
should be entirely free from a special The socialistic. 
charge for the special benefit. The 
scheme is inexpedient for three reasons : 

(1) it presupposes for its successful administration 
a method of distribution of wealth very different 
from that which the world now has ; (2) it demands 
a perfection in the technique of administration as 
yet absolutely unattainable; (3) it would need, in 
order to be fairly administered, more honesty than 
men have yet shown in their dealings with the gov¬ 
ernment. None of these reasons militate in the least 
against the incorporation of an income tax in the 
tax system, beside other taxes. They apply only to 
its use as the sole source of revenue. 

Mr. Louis F. Post, official lecturer for the Single¬ 
tax League, gives the following explanation of the 
second most prominent form of a single tax. 

“ The practical form in which Henry George puts 
the idea of appropriating economic rent to the com¬ 
mon use is ‘ To abolish all taxation, save that upon land 
values: This is now generally known as ‘the single 
tax. Under its operation all classes of workers, 
whether manufacturers, merchants, bankers, profes¬ 
sional men, clerks, mechanics, farmers, farm-hands, 
or other working classes, would, as such, 
be wholly exempt. It is only as men George’s single 
who own land that they would be taxed, 
the tax of each being in proportion, not to the area. 
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but to the value of bis land. And no ojie Avould be 
compelled to pay a bigber tax than others if bis laud 
were improved or used while theirs was not, nor if 
his were better improved or better used than theirs. 
The value of its improvements would not be con¬ 
sidered in estimating the value of a holding; site 
value alone would govern. If the site rose in the 
market, the tax would proportionately increase ; if 
that fell, the tax would proportionately diminish.'' i 

A full discussion of the economic and social effects 
of Henry George’s single tax would carry us far l)e- 
yond the scope of this book. The argument for 
the single tax, as a mode of taxation alone, is far 
from complete by itself. In so far as it can be stated 
, separately it has been well given by Fille- 
for the single browii.^ His statement is as follows: 

“a. The site value of land is a social 
product, h. A land tax cannot be‘shifted.’ c. The 
selling value of the land is an untaxed value.” From 
a he would have us draw the conclusion that the 
ground rent should belong to the community as a 
whole. This, of course, involves the economic argu¬ 
ment for the single tax. From h he would have us 
infer that the only person affected would be the 
landlord, and from c that “if all taxes are ulti¬ 
mately taken from rent, it follows that in the course 
of two or three generations taxation may cease eir- 

1 “ The Single Tax,” p. 1. Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 
Bk. VIII., Chap. II. 

^ A. B. G. of Taxation, p. 166. 
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tirely from being a burden upon any one.” ^ In the 
first edition of this book there was a discussion of the 
probable sufficiency of the revenues which could be 
obtained from this source, and figures were presented 
from which the author was inclined to draw the con¬ 
clusion that the entire ground-rent would in most 
communities be less than the revenues now suffi,- 
being spent by the government. Those 
figures have been questioned, and it is single tax. 
difficult, if not impossible, to get any that both sides 
to the controversy would be willing to accept. But 
it appears to the author on more mature considera¬ 
tion that the point is not quite pertinent. Because, 
if it were admitted on the one hand that all taxes 


other than those on land values were unjust, then it 
would become the duty of the government to keep 
its expenditures within the revenues available. But 
on the other hand some of the ablest among the 
modern disciples of Henry George do not lay full 
stress on the word “single.” “It is a question of 
applying land values to the common use as far as 
they will go, or as much of them as may be needed, 
as the case may prove to be.” ^ 

Aside from any question as to the probable suffi¬ 
ciency or insufficiency of the revenues, the single 
tax presents a great many practical administrative 
difficulties for the solution of which no detailed 


1 Op. cit.^ p. 163. 

2 Louis F. Post, The Single Tax, p. 86. Quoted approvingly by 
Fillebrown, op. cit., p. 154. 
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gng’g'Gstions litive been offered. Thus we cannot 
Difficulty of easily foresee liow, under the changed 
aAminista-- conditions, the assessment would be made, 
tof. ^ or how the actual ground-rent would he 

ascertained. It is especially difficult to see how the 
revenues would be apportioned among the various 
divisions of government, or what would be the as¬ 
signment of governmental functions to different 
divisions of government under the new regime. 
All these difficulties make governments hesitate to 
plunge into so comprehensive a change, the outcome 
of which it is so difficult to foresee. 

If on economic grounds, or on the ground of 
general public policy, we deny that any such funda- 
, mental changes in the modern svstem of 

Econormc oo- ^ 

jection to the land ownership, possession, or enjoyment 
single tax. desirable, or that the “private ap¬ 

propriation of ground-rent ” is in any way a wrong, 
or the cause of any social or economic evils, then the 
case against the single tax is clear. It would be 
fundamentally unjust because it lays an unduly 
heavy burden on certain classes and allows others to 
go free or at least to enjoy a very considerable abate¬ 
ment in their contributions to the common ends of 
society. 

An apparent application of the single-tax idea is 
Modern taxes found in the recent extension of a system 
on the inore- Special taxes on the increment of 

values. land values, especially in large cities 

in Germany. As these cities have grown rapidly 
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in populcition tliGro Ims coihg ei corresponding 
increase in land values. In many cases the existing 
tax systems have been insufficient to reach this added 
tax-paj ing capacity in a manner that seemed adequate 
under the new conditions, and consequently new 
special methods of reaching it have been devised. 
The special taxes are usually based on the so-called 
“ unearned ” increment in value and not on any in¬ 
crease due to actual outlay or improvements made 
by the owner. They are usually levied at the time 
of a transfer, when the actual increment of value 
appears. The rates, while often sharply progressive 
according to the percentage of unearned increment 
over cost, are not so heavy, as to take the entire in¬ 
crement. They accrue, as a rule, to the benefit of the 
cities only. These taxes are therefore unlike the 
“ single tax in that they do not in any event take 
the whole of the ground-rent, whether as an annual 
payment or in capitalised form. 

Every tax tends to repress the development of the 
particular phenomenon on which it rests. A single 
tax of any kind will tend to defeat its A^ngUta:. 
own ends by repressing the existence '^ouU defeat 
of the phenomenon which gives the 
signal for its assessment. For example, the thing upon 
in Mexico land is not taxed, but if 
the farmer kills a cow, or sells a crop, he is taxed. 
Naturally this discourages any extension of the uses 
of land that involve this disagreeable consequence. 
The experience of nations which has led them to 
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diversif}^ the forms of their taxation is, therefore, 
supported by theoretical considerations. The tax 
system of the United States is still, and the tax 
systems of all Ijjuropean nations have Ireen, until 
Tax system of recently, and are yet in great measure, 
rmdernna- accidental jumbles of different his- 

logical torical taxes, which are retained simply 

for the revenue that they yield and not because of 
any belief in their justice. It is not often that 
nations are rich enough to enjoy what Ih'ofessor 
Cohn has well called the ‘'luxury of reform for re¬ 
form’s sake.” Their reforms have been most often 
undertaken for the sake of increased revenues. 

To be sure, the rough edges have been some¬ 
what worn away by the friction of economic forces, 
and the process of tax shifting has in some in¬ 
stances removed some of the worst injustices. But 
examined from the standpoint of some i<leal sys¬ 
tem, the tax systems of many modern nations fail 
woefully. It matters little which ideal be the one 
held up by which to test them ; wliether it be that of 
the benefit theory, or that of the faculty theory, the 
failure is the same. 

Sec. 2. What in the opinion of nations consti¬ 
tutes the ideal of correct or just taxation? The 
answer to this question is to be sought in the 
theories of taxation that have found favotir, and 
are generally contained in the writings of econo¬ 
mists and financiers. ^ The Physiocratic answer 
was, we have seen, inadequate. The benefit tlieory 
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would say that each citizen should pay according to 
the benefit he receives. What is the benefit and 
how is it measured? The common benefits are, 
clearly, the peaceful enjoyment of life, Thehenefit 
liberty, and property. The protection cannot 
11.6 State affords to H(e and liberty is 
theoretically equal for all; that to prop- ^'^^ptions. 
erty might be considered to vary as the amount of 
property varies. i A uniform tax on each poll for the 
first two benefits, and a proportional tax on property, 
would seem to answer the requirements of this theory 
with sufficient accuracy. But the relatively small re¬ 
turns from the poll taxes and the great expense and 
friction of collecting them soon led to their partial 
abandonment. Property then remained the chief 
basis under this theory. The value of property 
seemed clearly to depend on its revenue-yielding 
power. ^ It IS a matter of comparative indifference 
which IS taken. Hence the idea embodied in the 
famous dictum of Adam Smith : » The subjects of 
every State ought to contribute toward the support 
of the government, as nearly as possible, ... in 
proportion to the revenues which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the State.” 2 But here 
again as the industrial population separated from the 
soil and a large body of citizens arose, who had no 


The benefit theory has been illogioally developed into a defence 
Seligman, Progressive Taxation, 2ded., 
2 included this illogical side in the discussion. 

’’ II* On the various interpretations of 

this passage, see Seligman, op. c#., p! 160. 
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land and little personal property, and who could ill 
afford to part with any of their earnings, humanity 
and expediency urged the exemption of the miui- 
Theexemption inuin of subsistence. It cost too much 
of the mini- caused too iiiuch bitterness to collect 

'^tence. taxos upou those having only the bare 
necessities. Then came Ricardo’s suggestion, “The 
power of paying taxes is in proportion to the net, 
and not in proportion to the gross revenue. The 
items that were to be deducted were the costs of 
production, among Avhich were then counted the 
bread and meat for the labourers, which were re¬ 
garded very much as so much fuel shovelled into the 
furnace of a human machine. Hence it was argued 
that it would be too burdensome to production to 
tax what was necessary to maintain the productive 
power of the workers. A certain amount of income, 
therefore, should bo exempt; for if taxed, the tax 
would certainly be shifted. Fortunately, according 
to the prevalent theory of wages, the amount to be 
exempted would remain fixed, or nearly so, advanc¬ 
ing, if at all, very slowly. So that all incomes over a 
fixed amount were to be taxed proportionally, since 
the benefit to such individuals as possessed incomes 
above the chosen minimum was supposed to be in 
exact proportion to the amount in excess of the 
minimum. Stated broadly, this theory was as fol¬ 
lows: All taxes must be proportioned to benefit. 
Certain classes only are benefited, namely, those 
having income over a certain amount; that is, over 
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the minimum of subsistence. They should be taxed 
on the amount above that minimum of subsistence. 
It would seem, then, that the money spent in pro¬ 
tection of the workers who lived on the minimum of 
subsistence was to be treated as if of benefit to the 
other classes. This puts the worker in much the 
same category with the pauper for whom the State, 
from reasons of humanity, decides that it is worth 
while to care. With a clearer perception of the 
character of production and a realisation of the fact 
that the worker was a man, the satisfaction of whose 
wants, even if they did not exceed the minimum of 
subsistence, was yet as important as the satisfaction 
of the higher wants of other classes, came a realisation 
of the inadecj^uacy of this theory. It is now quite 
generally abandoned, except as the legal theory in 
America. 

Perhaps the best statement of the United States 
legal theory of what constitutes the just measure 
of taxation is given by Judge Cooley.^ TheUgai 
If it wexe practicable to do so, the theory in the 
taxes levied by the government ought 
to be apportioned among the people according to the 
benefit which each receives from the protection the 
government affords him; but this is manifestly im¬ 
possible. The value of life, liberty, and of the social 
and family rights and privileges cannot be measured 
by any pecuniary standard; and by the general 
consent of civilised nations, income or the sources 
1 Tamtion, p. 24. 
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of income are almost universally made tlie basis 
upon whicli the ordinary taxes are estimated, lliis 
is upon the assumption, never wholly true in point 
of fact, but sufficiently near the truth for the prac¬ 
tical operations of government, that the benefit re¬ 
ceived from the government bears some proportion 
to the property held, or the revenue enjoyed under 
its protection; and though this can never be arrived 
at with accuracy, through the operation of any gen¬ 
eral rule, and would not be wholly just if it could 
he, experience has given us no better standard, and 
it is applied in a great variety of forms, and with 
more or less approximation to justice and equality. 
But, as before stated, other considerations are always 
admissible; what is aimed at is, not taxes strictly 
■just, but such taxes as will best subserve the general 


welfare of political society.” 

Benefit as a measure of taxation is therefore ac¬ 
cording to the admission of one of its strongest 
advocates inadequate. Only in special instances can 
benefit be directly measured. There, of course, it 
has been and will remain the basis of taxation, at 
least until the State shall decide that the special 
benefit has been merged in the common benefit. 

Sec. 3. But the faculty theory, while offering 
some difficulties, is on the whole more 
satisfactory. The faculty theory is well 
illustrated by the history of the English 
poor law, to which reference has already 
been made. At first the attempt was made to supply 


The faculty 
theory illus¬ 
trated by the 
English poor 
law. 
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the wants of the poor by voluntary contributions. 
But it soon became apparent that all were not con¬ 
tributing “ as God had prospered them.” The idea 
that the support of the poor was a benefit to the 
other classes, except, perhaps, so far as almsgiving 
was supposed to insure a man’s salvation, did not . 
appeal to the legislators. They anxiously avoided 
making the contribution compulsory because it would 
be hard to justify such a policy by pointing to any 
benefit. But they felt that fairness demanded that 
each should contribute according to his ability. 
Indeed, this was their understanding of the Divine 
command upon which they were consciously acting. 
The justices of peace were, without any very definite 
instructions as to the mode of procedure, authorised 
to see that each person contributed fairly according 
to his ability.^ 

What then constitutes ability ? The original idea 
seems to have been , that the possession of property 
constituted ability. But the value of oH^inaiiEea 
property depends upon its power to yield 
the owner a revenue. If we consider landed property 
only, we find historically the greatest uncertainty as 
to whether men should be assessed according to some 
estimate of the salable value or according to its 
annual yield. This uncertainty arose The salable 
from the conditions of the times. The 
salable value of landed property was, of produce. 
course, determined by the annual produce or revenue- 
^ Ashley, Economic History^ II., p. 360. 
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yielding power. In the middle ages land was not 
salable property; hence, it was the custom to value 
it for purposes of taxation according to the annual 
produce, or the annual rental value, wdiich was de¬ 
termined by the produce. The history of taxation 
in the American colonies is very instructive as to 
the method of determining what constitutes faculty 
or ability to pay. Here for the lirst time, in history, 
or at least since the fall of Rome, was a country that 
enjoyed almost absolute free trade in land. When 
the Connecticut proprietors bought in fee simple 
lands in Vermont, which they had ncvtn- seen, to be 
sold again on the same terms to settlers, whom they 
had never seen, often for prices which the same lands 
^ . would not bring to-day, tliey were doing 

traae in ^ , 

land in New wliat was iiot possible ill any European 
England. country at the timeand what is only partly 
possible in most of them to-day, i.e. selling land as 
one sells wheat or any other commodity. The New 
England colonists, therefore, had the choice of two 
methods of assessing property in land: they could 
follow the older method to which they were accus¬ 
tomed at home, which assessed the rental value of tiie 
property, or they could take some method suggested 
by the fact that lands were really sold, in fee simple, 
for a price. In general they chose the latter, although 
there are numerous traces of the old method both in 
the tax laws and in other regulations that are of a 
similar character. It is unfortunate that none of the 
investigations into the history of this period have 
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been specially directed toward this point. Vermont 
furnishes one of the best examples of the principles 
underlying the colonial ideas of taxation.^ There 
the conditions were very simple. Taxation was in¬ 
tended to cover all male inhabitants. „ 

Every male between 16 and 60 years of faculty in 
age, with a few definite exceptions, was . 

“rated” at .£6 on his pei-son. That is, everybody 
was considered to be able to contribute something, 
whether he had property or not. Then the different 
items of property were “ set in the list ” over against 
the name of the owner at fixed rates. For example, 
each acre of improved land, 10s. ; an ox or steer four- 
years old, .£4 ; three years old, ^63 ; two years old, 
£2; one year old, £1; a horse three years old or 
over, £3; all “horse kind” two years old, £2. 
Money on hand, or due, was listed at £6 in the £100. 
Then all persons were listed “for their faculty,” 
according to occupation and earnings: attorneys at 
from £50 upwards, as the value of their practice in¬ 
creased ; all tradesmen, traders, and artificers “ pro¬ 
portionally to their gains and returns.” Other items 
of property were entered in the list in a similar way 
at fixed rates. The sum total of all the different 
items over against the name of each person was sup¬ 
posed to represent his total ability or faculty. The 
notable thing about all this is that only revenue- 
yielding property was listed. It was not a property 

^ Wood, History of Taxation in Vermont. Columbia College 
Studies, IV., 3. 
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tax purely, nor an income tax. Buttlie thing which 
it sought to ascertain was how much ability or faculty 
each person had. All property that was regarded 
as indicative of faculty was listed, and many other 
things that were also indicative of faculty were in¬ 
cluded. Later, however, Vermont adopted a form 
more nearly in accord with the idea that property 
alone indicates faculty. 

There are, then, two ways of ascertaining faculty. 
In the one the base is primarily tiie property irre- 
Facuitymcm- spective of the revenue tlie property 
ured by prop- yields. lu the other it is income from 

income. property or Irom other sotirees. Ihero 
are also two ways of complctioiif tlie measurenient: 
We may assume that faculty is proportional to 
property or income; that is, tliat it increases in 
exactly the same ratio as {)ro{)erty and income 
increase. Or we may assume tluit it in(;reases more 
rapidly than either property or income. Idic choice 
of base and the choice of rate liave given rise to 
long and weary discussioixs and hair«s|)litting dis¬ 
tinctions. In regard to the first, it is sufficient to 
say that at present the most widely accepted view 
is that, from the standpoint of abstract justice, 
income forms a better starting-jxhnt for the deter- 
Facnityin- luination of faiulty than property. But 
cremea more caunot avoicl entering the discussion as 

rapidly than , ^ ™ ' 

property or ^0 wlicther faculty is in proportion to in- 
income. 001110 Or iiicreases more rapidly. The 
widespread advance of democracy, and of sympathy 
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for those in the lower walks of life, led to the 
desire to justify if possible the exemption of smaller 
incomes, especially the minimum of subsistence, and 
this desire found means of fulfilment in the newer 
theories of value, the conception of marginal utility, 
and the discussion as to the relative urgency of differ¬ 
ent wants. If we classify certain wants as absolute 
necessities, then the conclusion is near that the 
possessor of the minimum of subsistence has no 
ability to pay taxes. The possessor of a great deal 
more than the minimum of subsistence can in lu'o- 
portion bear more taxes than one who has only 
enough to obtain a few comforts in addition to the 
necessities. That is, the test of justice is found in 
equality of sacrifice, and we impose a greater sacri¬ 
fice if we take away from tlie labouring man 
with 11500 a year 10 per cent of his income 
than we impose on the capitalist with fl 5,000 
annual income by taxing him in the same pro¬ 
portion. Moreover, if we look upon faculty as 
identical with general economic power, then it is 
clear that, as the control of wealth increases, the 
ease of further increase is greater. Thus it is 
easier relatively for the millionaire to double his 
fortune than it is for the daily wage-earner to 
rise to independence. 

Only slightly different in form is the so-called 
“ leave-them-as-you-find-them ” theory of justice in 
taxation. That is, that taxes should be so imposed 
that when all have paid them, eaclr will be left in 
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the same position, relative to his fellows, as he was 
before the payment.^ 

Sec. 4. There are two other theories, which, in¬ 
dependent of the idea of sacrifice or of increased 
Theawipnii- economic power, attempt to justify a 
mtorj/and Jugher rate of taxation for higher iu- 

iWi'cs* comes than for lower. These two the- 

oi'ies adopt the hypothesis that the common beneiit 
is equal, and demand that the inequalities in wi'alth 
should be removed in order to make it easily ])ossi- 
ble to tax according to this equal Ixme.lit. 'rhere 
are, first, those who argue that the. inequalities in 
wealth are due in large measure to the aid inn of the 
State, and hence the State is justified in abandoning 
the idea of equality of a taxation and in taxing those 
who have much wealth more heavily than otheis, 
for they have gained from tlie State s own action. 
This has been called the compensatory tlieorv- 
Others, again, starting from tlio same hypothesis, 
urge that taxation cannot be cciual, because, evil 
economic forces have, changed the abilities of the 
taxpayers and that it is the duty of the State to 
offset these forces by readjusting wealth through 
taxation. This has been called the soeiulistie tht;- 
ory. Neither of these theories oan justly he called 
scientific; they both cut loose entirely from existing 
conditions. 

1 The Rtvident will do well to read carefully the three eiwayH hy 
Edgeworth on the. “ Pure Theory of 'raxation in tlus IKStT voluino 
of the Bcorumiic Journal. 
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We cannot, within the limits of this work, attempt 
an exhaustive criticism of all the different theories 
as to justice in taxation. But the conclusions 
reached by Seligman after an exhaustive , 

. T r> 'll 1 Tm Sdigman's 

Study oi all the dittereiit theories are too condunons as 
important to be omitted.^ He finds the 
benefit theory, like the socialistic and compensatory 
theories, wholly inadequate. But the faculty theory 
is satisfactory and seems to him to justify a moderate 
progression. Greater faculty is represented by 
the higher income: (1) because, after the initial dis¬ 
advantages have been overcome, it is easier to acquire 
more ; (2) because the sacrifice of the same propor¬ 
tion of the larger income is less than in the smaller 
income. Neither of tliese reasons suggests a defi¬ 
nite rate of progression. He says: “ If, tlierefore, 
we sum up the whole discussion, we see that while 
progressive taxation is to a certain extent defensible 
as an ideal, and as the expression of the theoretical 
demand for the shaping of taxes to the test of 
individual faculty, it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to decide how far or in what manner 
the principle ought to be actually carried out in 
practice.” 

It would seem, then, that, in general, faculty is the 
ideal base of taxation ; that faculty can be measured 
either by property or by income, but best by the lat¬ 
ter ; that faculty increases somewhat progressively 
and is affected by the consideration of relative con- 
* Progressive Taxation, 2d ed., p. S02 ff. 
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ditions, as the kind of property, the source of the 
income, or the burdens already resting upon the 
individual or property. All these consid- 
StoX erations have to be applied in determining 
ditions. whether the tax system of any country 

complies with the rules of justice. They do not 
apply with the same strictness to the separate taxes.^ 

1 The recognition of the principle of progression in the recent 
reforms of taxation is very marked. See Seligman, Essays, 306 ff. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP TAXATION BEPOEE THE 
INDUSTEIAL EEVOLTJTION 

Section 1. Feudalism placed a large number of 
economic receipts directly in the hands of the rulers. 
These receipts were generally sufficient ^ 

“ Taxes not 

lor the discharge of the customary pub- found under 

lie activities. It is a mistake, therefore, AmAiZmot. 
to search for taxes proper in the period of the su¬ 
premacy of feudalism ; that is, from the capitulary 
of Charles the Bald, 877, to the end of the thirteenth 
century. Taxes begin to emerge with the transfor¬ 
mation of feudal rights and dues, the commutation 
of obligatory military services, and the like into pay¬ 
ments in kind or in money. Greek and Roman 
forms of taxation had even less influence on modern 
systems of taxation than Greek and Roman forms of 
expenditure on modern spending. For the study of 
Roman law and the traditions of the glory of the 
Roman Empire determined many State activities 
that involved the spending of public wealth. But 
new methods of obtaining the funds were devised. 
Information concerning the taxes of the period from 
the fall of Rome to the capitulary of Charles the Bald 
is rather meagre and too vague to be of much value. 

168 
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The first taxes to emerge from the darkness of 
this period are a number of fee-like contributions of 
liarhj taxes tlie nature of Commuted feudal services, 
mrecom- qj. iPi-ectlv Connected witli feudal rights, 

due^. certaiu market dues and eaisinms (lutu‘s, 

tolls for proteeliou to travellers, for the use of roads, 
bridi^^es, and ferries, and two forms of proper!} taxes, 
laiuf taxes and family taxes. 'Fhe land taxes of this 
period arc just emerging Irom tlie cluiracdei of lent 
payments and accpiire only by degrees the tdiaiaetei- 
istics of pure taxes. Even in the case of land left to 
the original possessors after compiest, the payments 
demanded are more of the characder of rents than of 
taxes. But tlie combination of these charges witli 
hearth or family taxes leads to the f ormal ion of a 
sort of mixed property and personal taxes. 1 he fact 
that land is practically the only kind of revenue- 
yielding property and that no cumsiderable earnings 
are made without the use ot land makes this lax suf¬ 
ficiently universal for the demands nl justice. 

Direct taxes are in this period, as in dassit*al times, 
never paid by tlie freeman. They arc regarded as 
The freeman derogatory uiul as the badge of a, servile 
exempt. positioii. Tlic freeman could give liis 
services to the State, ha could risk his life ftn* it, but 
he would regard it as a deadly insult if lie were 
asked to pay taxes. Indirectly, of course, he was 
taxed, as, for example, when he bought mer^huimliso, 
fox* permission to sell which the trader was taxed. 

As soon, however, as industry began to develop, 
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as soon as the crafts sprang up in the cities which 
clustered around the market-places, and classes which 
had lived in part from industrial pursuits found it 
possible to obtain so wide a market that they could 
live entirely from their industry, then, there arose 
such a differentiation of the sources of wealth that 
the old forms of taxation were insufficient. Tax- 
ation had, therefore, to be extended to Taxation ex- 
meet the new forms of wealth. The first ^ 
methods of taxing these were dictated weaitK 
solely by expediency and the desire of obtaining as 
large revenues as possible, rather than by any defi¬ 
nite ideas of justice, and were mainly indirect in 
character and partly an extension of the older market 
dues, excises, customs, and tolls, together with new 
taxes of the same kind. 

Of old Roman taxes none can be strictly said to 
have survived the conquest. Some lasted through¬ 
out the Merovingian period in a greatly changed 
form. Finally they were merged into various feudal 
payments, and took on the nature of rents. A few 
relatively insignificant market dues and fees constitute 
the only taxes which regularly formed a part of the 
revenues of the State or of the State’s officers, the feu¬ 
dal lords. The regular feudal burdens, while economic 
in character and not fiscal, really fill the Feudal dues 
place of the later direct taxes. In proper- ^ 

^ ^ ^ as heavy as 

tion to the prosperity of the people they taxes, 
were certainly as heavy as any modern systems of 
taxes. The rapid disintegration of the German 
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Empire into smaller territorial lordsliips after the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries rendered the 
question of imperial taxation at once less pi'essing 
and more complicated. On some eleven different 
occasions, according to Wagner, between 1427 and 
1550 the Empire as such stood in need of extra rev¬ 
enues, for purposes so clearly of common benefit as to 
TU“ common justify a demand for common contribu- 
pcnnj/.’’ tions. Such an instance is that of the Hus¬ 
site and Turkish wars. The tax used was the “ com¬ 
mon penny.” This direct imperial tax was a mixture 
of poll and personal taxes witli income and property 
taxes. We find very similar taxes in France and 
England. It fell upon all imperial subjects whether 
holding from the crown or not, provided they held 
property. The rate was an irregular regressive one, 
being smaller for all above a certain amount of 
property. It was very badly administered and not 
universally collected.^ 

In the German principalities that were formed out 
of the German Empire the first direct taxes were 
the bedes. These were extra payments, 
TU“hedes:’ existing feudal 

contributions. They were made by those already- 
paying such dues and were measured in somewhat 
similar ways. The basis was generally landed prop¬ 
erty. The first bedes were more or less voluntary, pri¬ 
vate contributions for the support of the Vogt, count, 
or lord for some recognised public purpose. By con- 
1 Cf. Wagner, Schonberg’s Mandbmh^M ed., III., 184. 
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tracts entered into between the contributors and the 
lords, they became compulsory and formed part of the 
regular income of the lords, who then in extraor¬ 
dinary cases of need would again come forward with 
the demand for extra or “ necessity ” ledes. This was 
frequently done in times of war. Hence, these hedes 
were often called “army bedes.'" Some of these in turn 
became customary or fixed. With the rise of the idea 
of public life and public needs, the hedes easily be¬ 
came compulsory public contributions, and were re¬ 
garded as distinct from the feudal dues, which by 
virtue of longer standing and the absence of a recog¬ 
nised public purpose were treated as the private rev¬ 
enues of the prince. A peculiarity of the earlier as¬ 
sessments of the ledes was the method of apportion¬ 
ment to, or assumption by, the different orders or 
cities of a certain lump sum, which was then distrib¬ 
uted by their own, rulers among the different mem¬ 
bers, according to some measure agreed "Donative 
upon. Prelates, clergy, and knights were monies." 
exempt from the ordinary hedes. They sometimes 
rendered similar contributions, hedging themselves 
in with all sorts of reserves and precautions, to pre¬ 
vent the payments becoming regular. These were 
called “ donative monies.” 

It was in the cities that retained a large degree of 
political independence that the highest development 
of the fiscal system was to be found in the middle 
ages. This is owing to the fact that they were in ad¬ 
vance of the rest of the country in their economic de- 
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vclopniGnt. Long b^forB tliG principiilities wBrc able 
to abandon payments in kiiul and ser- 

Hiqh develop- , , ti i 

mcito/city vices, the cities were culleclni'i: taxes m 
finances. nioiicy, iiiiilviii^ soiiio usc ch public credit 
and developing regular fiscal ulliccs. “ Ihc art of 
taxation,” says Wagner,^ - the use of iniblic credit, and 
the practical organisation of the financial administra¬ 
tion in the cities had been an iiiiportaut i>ait of 
public institutions for centuries before the territo¬ 
rial State had even recognised the need of such. 
This field has, however, not yet received the atten¬ 
tion of historical investigators suflicieiitly to allow 
us to draw conclusions as to the generally prevailing 


fornis.^ 

Skc. 2. In France the early growtli of a strong 
central power led to an intensilication and sliarp 
differentiation of the royal feudal dues from the 
other feudal charges, which gives them sonmthing 


Rot/aifeudal character ol taxes. Lut inasmuch 

dues in -xs the hh’encli State was peculiarly a 
proprietary State, and the territory was 
taxes. rather a part of tlie private properly of 

the king than public property in the modern sense, 
these early charges are not taxes projier, but rents, 
or, to use the more general term, feudal dues. But 
the rapid growth of the central power, and the high 
development of public needs in the kingdom, neces¬ 
sitated more revenues. These needs were at first 


Schdnberg’B/fTanrlftMC^, Bel ad., III., I8f>. 

^See ScMmberg’s ImeBtigatiom inUt tht CttgofBmet 
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met by the collection of indirect consumption and 
trade taxes. The tendency toward the development 
of indirect taxes grew apace after the seventeenth 
century. The mercantile theory, which was su¬ 
preme for most of tlie time after Colbert, prompted a 
high development of custom duties, and these ran 
parallel with internal consumption taxes. In the 
eighteenth century there were three, or possibly 
four, important taxes which had grown up in vari¬ 
ous ways out of the feudal dues. These were the 
“ taille ’’ 1 (tallage), the ‘‘ vingtiemes ” (twentieths), 
the “ capitation ” (poll), and possibly the “ dimes ” 
(tithes).^ 

The taille is of feudal origin. Originally it was 
arbitrarily assessed with extreme rigour upon the 
serfs by the lords, and occasionally upon the great 
vassals by the king with the assent of the peers. It 
became a permanent charge when royal power was 
firmly established on the ruins of fuedalism. Charles 
Vm. made it permanent at the same time with the 

1 The term “ taille,^in English, tallage, also spelled talliage, taiV 
age^ and taillage, is from a root meaning'' to out, ” It is explained as 
derived from the general method of keeping accounts hy means of 
notched sticks. A taille, was any sum of which account w-as kept, 
then the amount scored up (tallied) against any person. Slender 
sticks with notches called “ tally-sticks” were used by the English 
exchecpier for accounts, until abolished by the statute of 2S Geo. 
in., c. 82. ^Similarly, the German Kerhe, tally sticks. Other 
roots meaning “ to cut ” are common in the names of various taxes; 
viz. imisio^ meUura^i later acczsc, adcisio, Eng. excise ; in 
these Latin n)ots the tliought is, that a part of the taxed article is 
cut out for the government. 

See Vignes, Ed., Tmite ties Impots en Ermicef 1872, p. 10. 
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establishment of the royal army. The taille was 
both real and personal. On the one side 
The taxiie. based on the revenue from landed 

property ; on the other, it was based on the faculty 
of the taxpayer, measured by the revenues from his, 
landed property, and active rents, as well as the prod¬ 
ucts of his own industry. This tax, suppressed in 
1790, yielded 44,737,800 livres the year before. 
Necher obtained 91,000,000 livres from it. Nobles 
and clergy were exempt. 

The vingtiifiies consisted of one or more twentieth 
parts of the revenues from either landed or movable 
property. This tax had a varied history. At first 
it was used with the taille^ but when that tax was 
Theming- made permanent under Charles VIII., 
Hemes. •| 3 ] 3^0 vingtieme disappeared. It was re¬ 

vived in 1710 by Louis XIV. as a war tax. It 
remained as the occasional i*esource of the treasury 
up to the Revolution. Only the clergy were ex¬ 
empt.' It produced 46,000,000 livres (under Necker, 
5e5,000,000). 

The capitation^ or system of poll taxes, was the 
variable tax of the ancient monarchy. It dates 
The capita- f^om 1695. It was first regarded as a 
tion. temporary expedient, but was continued 

to the Revolution. It was assesse^d according to a 
tariff of twenty-two classes. But the base was fre¬ 
quently changed. The clergy were exempt, the 
nobles were taxed on the basis of their presump¬ 
tive ability, and those who paid the taillc were 
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taxed according to tlie amount of that tax they paid. 
In 178b it yielded 41,500,000 livres.^ 

The dime^ or tithe, was an assessment paid in kind 
from tlie fruits of the soil for the benefit of the 
clergy. Tlie tax was not always the 
tenth, but varied from one-seventh to 
one thirty-second. Tlie ecclesiastical purpose of 
this payment has led some to refuse to call it a tax 
in the strict sense. Since the Church exercised a 
power that differed little from that of the State and 
the burden was a regular one maintained for a public 
purpose, it sliould probably be called a tax. 

y’lie corv^e% were more strictly taxes than the 
dimes. These were personal services applied to the 
construction of the roads and other pub¬ 
lic works. They were regarded as feu- 
dal dues. They were of two kinds: the first were 
levied on property and rendered by the proprietor 
foi his lands, and the second were levied on persons 
and rendered by all, irrespective of land-holding, 
llie nobles and the aliens were not subject to the 
personal eorvfes. The clergy could commute them 
into money payments or have them rendered at their 
own cost. The land eorv6es were due from all 
hereditary proprietors irrespective of rank, but they 
were not bound to furnish them in person. Louis 
Xyi. suppressed the corvSes in 1776, but they were 
reestablished. They disappeared in 1793. 

Ihe most important indirect consumption taxes 
1 i-OT further details see Parieu, Tmite cle ImpSes, L, p. 144 ft 
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-were leased for 166,000,000 livres, and those collected 
the government were 51,500,000 

Imhrect co7i- i 

sumption livres. These together nearly equalled 
taxes. revenue from direct taxes. The in¬ 

direct taxes of the ancient monarchy were : iirst, the 
aides, which consisted of taxes on drinks, on articles 
of gold and silver, on iron, oil, skins, starch, bills, 
paper, etc., and the octrois, levied at the city gates 
on all sorts of goods when brought into the towns; 
second, the gahelle, or salt tax, which was so ar¬ 
ranged as to amount practically to a direct tax. 
For the people were obliged to buy each year from 
the management of the monopoly an amount of salt 
determiired in each case by the size of the family. 
There was a similar “salt conscription ” in Germany. 
Thirdly, there was the tax on tobacco.- 

Sec. 3. In England ^ we find in Anglo-Saxon 
times three principal taxes : (1) The ship-gold, or 
Early English ship money, a tax imposed on those 
ta.xes. shires and towns along the sea-coast 

which were unable at time of need to furnish ships 
for defence, when invasion was threatened. It was 
levied intermittently and was used exclusively for 
naval purposes. The attempt of Charles I., in 1637, 
to impose this tax on all of England and for pur¬ 
poses other than the navy, was one of the contribut¬ 
ing causes of the civil war. (2) The tribute-like 
“ Danegeld ” was levied after 991 at so much a hide 
(piece of land) and paid to the Danes to prevent 
1 See Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxm in Mngland* 
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tlieiu fioin i.iiding tlie coasts. After tlie cessation 
of the orif^iiuil cause, it was collected by the kings 
as private revenue. (3) 'Phe “ fuinage,’’ or “tax of 
smoke farthings,” was a tax on every hearth. This 
seems to liave been a traditional form of tax with 
tlie Saxons. It was in effect a family tax, as the 
hciirtli Htood for the fiwnily. 

In Korman times, the feudal character of the gov¬ 
ernment was such that it obtained revenues frftm 
the (.h'.mesne, from feudal dues, and from the royal 
jirerogatives so great that no real taxes exist. The 
Danegcld was levied by the Comjueror as an annual 
tax, but disappeared after 1103. 

With the reign of Henry H. came a more ordered 
and regular system of taxation, d'iiis began with 
the well-known commutation of the mili- 
tary obligations of tenants. It was due of military 
to the continental position of the Ange- 
\ in kings. J he distance at which war was waged 
and the length of service demanded rendered the 
military obligations i>articularly burdensome, and 
tenants were anxious to commute them. An army 
of mercenaries, too, suited the king better, as easier 
to control than the feudal army. Hence arose the 
commutation of the duty to foreign service into a 
money payment of two marks, £1 Gs. 8<f., on each 
fee of X3(), known as the “ scutage,” or shield-money. 
Henry 11, collected three8uchscutages,andthis tax did 
not fall into disuse until after 1322. It was practi¬ 
cally a land tax, levied each time for a special purpose. 
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The tallage. 


The tallage in England was the tax that was col¬ 
lected from the tenants on the royal demesne on 
occasions of unusual expense. Those 
who paid the hidage or Danegeld were 
generally exempt. Cities and towns not exempt in 
this way paid the auxilium or aid. The tenants 
were liable for these taxes up to one-tenth of their 
goods. In the city of London the tallage was 
ti^ated as a ‘‘benevolence.” It was superseded 
after Edward III. by the general taxes on movables. 

The taxes on movables began with the “ Salad in 
tithe ” in 1188.^ It was one-tenth of rent and mov¬ 
ables paid by all except crusaders. Out 

The beginning ^ . 

of taxes on of this iusignificaut beginning grew a 

movables. system of taxes oil movables which finally 

included all the taxes so far mentioned. Richard 1. 

levied a tax on all ploughed land in 1194, known as 

the “ carucage,” from the area upon which it Avas 

levied ; namely, the amount of land that could be 

covered by one plough (caruca) in a season. After 

.1224, this was merged in the tax on movables. 

The tax on rents and movables, which began, as just 

. stated, with the Saladin tithe, was contin- 

The “thir- r, • 

teenths and ued from 1189 to 1334. This was a grant 
fifteenths." one-thii'teenth in 1207, one-fifteenth 

in 1225, one-fortieth in 1232, one-thirtieth in 1237, 


1 The tithe, or tenth, as the rate of taxation appears in many 
taxes in Christian countries. It is especially common in Catholic 
countries. The idea of taking a tenth has its origin in Mosaic law ; 
“And concerning the tithe of the herd, or of the flock, even of what- 
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one-fifteeuth in 1275. Up to 1283, the method of 
obtaining the grant was by separate negotiations 
with each section of the country. But after that 
(late, general grants were made by Parliament and 
other taxes were discontinued. 

Besides these direct taxes, tlie crown had the 
privilege of taking customary ” tolls upon merchan¬ 
dise imported or exported. lienee our Cutitnms 
modern term, “.customs duties.” These 
tolls were of tlie character of licenses and protec¬ 
tion money. Tlieir early history is obscure. Be¬ 
fore the Magna Uharta thej^ had become so fixed 
and regular as to call forth the well-known clause 
of that historical document: “ Let all merchants 
liave safety and security to go out of England, to 
come into England, and to remain in and go about 
through England, as well by land as by water, for 
tiu* purpose of buying and selling, without the pay¬ 
ment of any evil or unjust tolls, on the payment of 
the ancient and just customs” (sine omuihes malis 
tiilfiH, per antiquas et reetas comuetudhies). In 
1275 these “ancient customs,” slightly raised, were 
granted Edward I. by Parliament. The chief duties 
were on wine imported and wool exported and a 
poundage on all other imported goods or exported. 

From 1334 to 1453 there are a number of changes 
to note. The fifteenths and tenths were appor- 

soever iiasseth iiiKler the rmi, the tenth shall he holy unto the Lord,” 
Lev. 28 :32, A half a titlie and otlier convenient fractions give 
rise to the rates, which otherwise appear irregular. 
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tioned among the communities, cities, and boroughs, 
the townships and the demesne tenants, 
teenthsand in 1334, and the assessment then made 

tenths.” remained the basis of taxation. The 

tax thus became a fixed charge. It varied in 
rate from one-half a fifteenth and tenth, to two-fif¬ 
teenths and tenths, as the need for revenues changed. 
Sometimes no such grant was made. In 1377 Parlia¬ 
ment granted to the king a tax of “ four pence, to be 
taken from the goods of each person in the kingdom, 
The ‘‘tallage men and women, over the age of fourteen 
of groats.” years, except only real beggars.” This 

was known as the “ tallage of groats.” Subsequently 
a classified poll tax was employed, in which an at¬ 
tempt was made, by the arrangement of the payers 
into classes and a gradation of the rates, to get a 
larger return by taking advantage of the greater 
wealth of certain classes. The rates were ; for the 
Duke of Lancaster, who was the highest subject, 
<£6. 13s. 4{^.; earls £4, barons £2, and so on down 
to the lowest; every one, except beggars, was to pay 
at least a groat or 4c?. In 1379 this yielded £25,000, 
which was only slightly more than the previous tallage 
of groats. The clergy were' included in both these 
taxes. After the peasant revolt, which was occasioned 
partly by the oppressive methods used in collecting 
these taxes, return was made to the fifteenths and 
tenths. From 1382 the landowners take the whole 
burden of the old “ fifteenth and tenth.” In 1435 
this was supplemented by a graduated tax on in- 
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come from lands, rents, and annuities, and offices of 
freehold. In the migu of Edward III. the customs 
yielded large returns. They consisted as before of 
tunnage on wine, customs on wool and leather, and 
poundage on all otlier merchandise. The popu¬ 
larity of Edward I \ . eirabled him to add to his other 
sources of revenue the “ benevolences,'’ demands 
on the rich for special contributions. “Bcnevo- 
These “■ benevolences ” were not always 
cheei’tully paid. It was more often “■ as though,” 
says More, the name of henevolenee had signified 
tliat every man should pay not wliat he himself of 
his good will list to grant, but what the King of his 
good will list to take.” Throughout the history of 
ta.xation in England the grant of monopolies of new 
industries was made a source of income to the govern¬ 
ment. The multiplication of these under Elizabeth 
did not yield much revenue, although it gave rise to 
much discontent. 

There is little in the varied application of these 
taxes that is important as showing the line of de¬ 
velopment until the seventeenth century. At that 
time they proved unequal to the task of meeting the 
growing needs of the treasury. The chief auxiliary 
lay in the extension of the indirect consumption 
taxes. The year 1692 (revision, 1697) saw the estab¬ 
lishment of a permanent land tax. Tins pcrmn- 
grew out of the apportionment of the “fif- nent land 
teenths and tentlis.” It became a fixed 
charge on laud, a real burden, not having, as time 
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went on, any definite relation to the income from 
land. In 1798 Pitt made this redeemable by the 
payment of a lump sum down, after which no annual 
tax would be collected. This privilege 1ms been 
taken advantage of to the extent of removing half 
the charge from the lands. In its operation the land 
tax became rather a rent than a tax. 

The wars of the period of the French Revolution 
and the consequent need of revenue introduced the 
Themcomc general income tax (1798, 1802, 180S, 
1806). This tax ms no departure in 
principle from the older taxes, although a d(‘parture 
in method. It has been well cliaracterised as a com¬ 
bination of several taxes into a system whicli 1ms for 
its aim the proportional taxation of all incomes, with 
the exemption of a certain fixed sum (degressive). 
The form which it took in 180S is the best to study. 
Two separate acts were passed, the one taxing all 
incomes from lioldings of real estate, rents, and pub¬ 
lic salaries at the source; that is, so far as possilde 
the tax was deducted before the revenues passc^d 
into the hands of the recipient. The se(‘ond taxed 
industrial earnings ami interest on c.apital on the 
basis of a declaration by the taxpayer. The tax 
began with an income of ,£60 (later .£50), and this 
amount could be deducted from all incomes Ixdow 
£150 ; after that tlie full rate was paid, bhudi per¬ 
son was required to declare his whole inconui and 
could claim reimbursement for any tax stopped at 
the source if he could show that his total income 
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was below the niinimnin. This tax, set aside in 

ISUu wa.s restored in 1842, as a substitute for the 
indinai taxes, removed in eonseiiuence of the de¬ 
mand for (*onnnercial freedom. The rate is changed 
from time to time as the needs of the government 
change. 

Sko. 4. Local taxation in England has been 
partly ind<‘[)endt‘nt of royal taxation. England 
has not followed the continental plan of collecting 
revimues lor Iot‘al purposes in the form of additions 
to the national taxes. While the weight 7'^he poor rate 
of national taxation fell upon customs 
dutu's, excises, and certain direct taxes, inEnuiand. 
measured roughly by income, local taxation was 
based exclusively upon revenues from real estate. 
'rhe_ prototype of all local taxation was the poor 
rate. Previous to the reign of Elizabeth local ac¬ 
tivities were of .such a character that they could 
be (liscluirgtMl from feudal dues. In the manorial 
villages and the boroughs with semi-feudal guild, 
and close corporation governments, which owned 
landed property, feudal incomes paid the few public 
exptmscs. But the removal of the moirasteries, hos¬ 
pitals, and other charitable foundations, threw upon 
public charity a number of well-developed paupers; 
and the rajiidly changing character of industry and 
of economic life constantly gave rise to the problem 
of what to do with the unemployed, who at times 
became very numerous. The result was the famous 
poor law of 1601. The principle of the tax for the 
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support of the poor had been of slow growth. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. the giving of alms was 
prohibited, and collections for the impotent poor of 
the parish were required to be made in each church. 
In 1547 the Bishops were authorised to prosecute 
all persons who refused to contribute for this pur¬ 
pose, or should dissuade others from contributing. 
In the fifth year of Elizabeth the justices of peace 
were made judges of what constituted a X’easonable 
contribution for this purpose. After 1572 regular 
compulsory contributions were levied. Out of a 
purely voluntary contribution, then, there emerged 
in two-thirds of a century a compulsory tax. The 
basis of this tax was the annual rental value of 
real property. The tax was collected not from the 
owner but from the occupier. Most of the other 
taxes for local purposes which have developed in 
England since then are of the same general char¬ 
acter, They are too numerous to mention here. 
Besides the direct taxes, there were a few indirect 
ones, market dues, road tolls, coal and wine duties. 

Sec. 5. In the American colonies we meet with 


entirely new conditions. Public needs were simple 


PecvXiar con^ 
ditions in the 
American 


and few, and were mostly local in charac¬ 
ter. Customs duties were for the most 


colonies. part Controlled by the mother country in 


the interests of her general colonial policy. So the 


colonists were dxiven to other forms of taxation. 


Practically free trade in land existed. Land at a 
known selling value early formed a large part of 
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tlui ]iroperty of each citizen, and differed ill no 

eHseiitial partienlar from his other property. There 
were in some (*olonies, to be sure, charges of a feudal 
nature known as tpiit rents, which were a recogni¬ 
tion of the king's interest in the land. 

Tliese never became of fiscal importance, 
and never developed into taxes. Nor do they seem 
to I'lave ever seriously modified the essentially free 
character of land-owning, since they were so irregu¬ 
larly and meagrely collected. They were acknowl¬ 
edgments His Majesty receives of the People’s 
Tenure and yubjection.’'’ ^ At times they devel- 
optnl into an apparent tax on certain lands. They 
sehloni formed a part of the revenues of the colonial 
treasuries, being generally payable to the king.^ 

Justastliere were three different forms of gov¬ 
ernment among the colonies, so tliere were in the 
I'jeginiiing three different tendencies in The New 
taxation.*^ New England began with a 
tax on property and faculty. The (ten- ofid faculty. 
eral Court of Massachusetts laid down in 1634 the 
following principle : "^In all rates and public charges 
the towns sliall have respect to levy every mail 
according to his estate, and with consideration all 
other Ills aliilities whatsoever, and not according to 

^ Spotliswowl Letters, quoted by Ripley, Financial Ilistary of 
Vfnjinitt, 

“ Sec* Wood, IHstory of I'^axaCion in Vemiont^ p. IS. Also 
Schwab, Jflistary of (he New York Property Tax^ 

** Cf. Seligiuan, SmiijUj p. ff. 
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the number of his persons.'’^ Later, however, poll 
taxes were used, and the general property tax was ex¬ 
tended to cover property in the process of acquisition, 
or the earnings of labour. In all the New Englainl i‘ol- 
onies the resulting s.ystem was practically as follows: 
Each person was to contribute as he was able. Abil- 
ThcNew was measured, first, by property, real 

England and personal; secondly, by the person 
si/item. himself; thirdly, in the case of wage- 
earners, merchants, and others, by earnings. With 
a few notable exceptions, as in the case of law¬ 
yers, the third measure of ability gradtially fell 
into disuse. It has been repeatedly pointed out=^ 
that the New England people laid the habit of saving. 
All earnings were soon turned into property. So 
that the demands of justice were fully met by the 
general property tax and the poll tax. In addition 
to these direct taxes, there were a number of indirect 
taxes, “imposts,” some collected in the form of 
licenses, and many as excises. 

In the Southern colonies, of which Virginia will 
serve as a model, the first taxes were tlie poll taxes. 
“■ Personal responsibility,” says Ripley, “ was thus 
tlie basis of taxation at first, but as the l)urden of 
taxation became heavier this liability was partly 
transferred to real estate.”® This transfer of the 

i Massaclmsetts Records, ciuoted by Douglas, Finumial Miskrrf 
of MtmachuseMs^ p. 18. 

Walker, “The Bases of Taxation,’’ FiMUcal Science Quar-^ 
terly, Vol. III. 

® Financial IIMm^ of Virginia^ p, 21. 
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bunleii to real estate began with the practice of 

making i1h> personal tax a lien upon the 

. ytrginiapoll 

pn>pi‘rty ol or of persons dy- taxes and 

ing befon* the payment of the tax. The 
gi-neral jiroperty tax in a form like that in use in 
New England did not exist in Virginia before the 
Revolution. I he, grossness of the poll tax was 
modilied by some refereiiee to the difterent kinds 
of jiroperty owned. In eonse(p.ienee of the failure 
to <levelo[) a good system of direct taxes Virginia re¬ 
sorted to indirect taxes, export duties on tobacco and 
hides, im})ort duties on liquors and slaves, and some 
general tunnage dutit's forming the main features. 

'I'he third or central .system is fairly represented 
by New York. There, under the West India Com¬ 
pany, 1021-1(564, taxation first took the New York 
form of moderate indirect taxes on goods ««tscs. 
importe<l anti exported and imposts on the consump¬ 
tion of beer, wine, and .spirits. It was after the 
jiassagt! (»f the colony into the hands of the English 
that attmnpts were made to develop the property 
tax. 'rhe actual exi.stenee of this tax begins with 
the formation of the As.sembly after 1683.^ 

In all parts of the I.’nited States after the Revolu¬ 
tionary War the main reliance for local i-evenue was 
the general property tax. The commonwealths, as 
siicli, had little need for revenues until after 1840. 

^ Sf!p Hchwab, Die Entmekeluufj der Vermof/enstmier im Staate 
Xem dmn, IbiHI. AIho Sc‘hwab, JliHiary af the Xew York 
Tew:, of the uimer, Scan, Asatu, V., 5. 
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In the formation of the Union indirect taxes were 
made the prerogative of the federal government, so 
that the commonwealths had to resort to other 
means. The character of direct taxation in the 
United States since the formation of the Union will 
be treated in the next chapter. The differences in 
the forms of taxation in the different parts are due 
both to political and economic differences. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TAX SYSTEMS SINCE THE 
JNDUSTRDIL REVOLUTION 

Section 1. The trend of the development of 
taxation was abruptly changed by the industrial 
revolution at the close of the last ceu- changes in 
tiiry. On the one hand, the development taxo^iondue 
of constitutionalism, vesting, as it did, 
the control of the purse in the people, 
and especially in the taxpayers, had the inevitable 
effect of changing the ideas underlying the tax 
systems. New ideas as to the justification of taxa¬ 
tion developed, and with them a tendency to seek 
mnv measures of taxation. On the other hand, the 
rapid increase in wealth, the growth of new forms 
of wealth, such as invested capital, the birth of new 
kinds of property, and of ways of holding property, 
as the many kinds of credits, and the rapid change 
in the distribution of wealth among the different 
classes in the community, — all of these and other 
similar causes led to the constant extension of taxa¬ 
tion to the new forms. Old taxes which were well 
suited to certain simpler conditions of society become 
under new conditions unjust, and give rise to dissat¬ 
isfaction, to many attempted and some accomplished 
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reforms. These reforms in turn prove no more satis¬ 
factory in the long run, for the conditions they were 
intended to meet change again. 

Just as the attention of economists was chiefly 
directed to the study of productive agencies during 
„ , the first three-quarters of the century, 

the agents'of $0 tile general tendency of the same 
'production. ill finance may be broadly charac¬ 


terised as an attempt to compel the different agen¬ 
cies of production to contribute to the support of 
the government. It is claimed that economists 
have, during recent years, turned their attention 
more to the consideration of questions of distribu¬ 
tion, and it is certainly true that the most recent tax 
reforms have been in the direction of securing a 
better division of the burden among the sharers of 
^ ^ the new wealth rather than among the 

the shares in producers thereof. Subordinate to this 
distribution. -j^QiKjency are various proposals and at¬ 
tempts to alter the distribution of wealth by the 


use of the taxing power. 

The demands upon the revenues increased vastly 
during and immediately after the period of war 
which followed the French Revolution. Large debts 
had been accumulated ; great armies and navies 
Effect of tran- claimed support even in times of peace. 
sitiontoa functions were being thrust upon 

“money ecorb- ^ 

omyT the governments. Moreover, the new 

economic era demanded the payment of all charges 
upon the State in money and necessitated the col- 
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lection of revenues in money. The old feudal 
receipts and services became more and more inade¬ 
quate ; new industrial receipts were, in general, not 
calculateti to l:)e miicli larger than the sums neces¬ 
sary to support tlie service or mstitution which 
furnished them. Consequently, taxation on an ever 
increasing scale becomes the basis of all State 
finances. Taxation is no longer regarded as a 
temporary expedient to meet passing and extraor¬ 
dinary netuls. It is admittedly a necessary and 
permanent policy. 

The doctrine of political equality when generally 
ac(*cpted leads to a demand for universality and 
e(|nality of taxation. The difficulties EffccUofpoUt- 
that arise arti no longer as to the justi- icai equality. 
fication of taxation in general, but as to the justice 
of certain forms and measures of taxation. The 
main question is, wliat is equality, and what the 
best method of attaining it. The methods and 
direction of reform were necessarily prescribed 
by the constittitions of the various countries and 
differ much fr(mi land to land. Different economic 
and »social conditions have also an inevitable effect. 
Among tlie constitutional features that determine 
tlie direction of taxatioii the following may be 
mentioned. First, federal governments, have gen¬ 
erally been excluded from the field of Federal gov-^ 
direct taxation. Tire central govern- 
ments of tlie (Jarman Empire, Switzer- taxes, 
land, and the United States depend for revenues 
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from taxation on customs duties and internal ex¬ 
cises. Tlie sense of personal loyalty to the central 
government is inferior to that to the commonwealth 
governments so far as willingness to contribute 
directly to its support is concerned. Those wlio 
pay a direct tax wish to see the money expended 
near at hand and under their own eyes. The partial 
concealment or at least lack of prominence of the 
indirect contribution permits of its collection with¬ 
out calling the attention of the contributors forcil>ly 
to the fact that they are taxed by a new authority. 
Just that advantage of partial concealtnent in this 
tax which appealed so strongly to the monarchies, 
before the birth of political consciousness on the 
part of the people, appeals to the federal govern¬ 
ments. At the same time the practical iuHH\ssity 
of uniform rates over the whole conntry, whicli 
arises from the fact that these taxes disturb tfm 
economic balance of industry and commerce, and 
the greater ease of a<Iministration witli a larger 
territory and a single Imtuulary, make it advisable 
to put all of them in the hands of the central organ. 
It was the latter considerations in regard to custom 
duties that led to the establishment of the iit>llvereiu 
and eventually of tlio (lerinan Empire.^ 

On the other hand, the different Btiites of which 
the federal governments are composed have shown 

^See Bowling’s Report on the Frussian Commercial Union, 
Parlia7yi(nit(mj DoeumentH^ 1840, VoL XXI., pp. 1-17. Reprinted 
in Rand, lUitynomie History^ p- 170. Also Legoyt’s Im France et 
VMtranger^ Vol. 1., pp. 250'“255 ; ihid. 
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themselves inclined to restrict their taxation to the 
direct taxes, leaving all but a few of the indirect 
ones to tlie central governments. 

But this separation of the assessment of direct 
and indirect taxes between different aiitliorities has 
been productive of great difficulties. Dificuitics 
For it is impassible to assess any tax 

* Jrofn a dim- 

justly and equally without reference to sum of the tax- 
the other burdens already imposed on 
the contributors. It would seem that the demands 
of justice which dictate that the whole system of 
taxation should work toward a definite and single 
purpose, will necessitate either the coordination of 
these forms or the placing of both of them in the 
hands of the same autliorities. The proper co¬ 
ordination of all taxes is hard to accomplish when 
tlie taxing power is in different hands. This is one 
of tlie hardest ■|)roblems of American taxation. 

The development of direct taxation will now be 
traced in detail by reference to some of the more 
important countries. Indirect taxes cannot prop¬ 
erly bo said to have undergone any process of 
development. Many changes have, indeed, been 
made, dictated by different economic theories and 
purposes. But it has been simply a flux backward 
and forward. Sometimes ulterior aims, as protec¬ 
tion, have been abandoned and strict flscal principles 
allowed sway. In those cases we find a simpliflca- 
tion and a decrease in the number of articles taxed. 
But no general principles have been developed. 
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Sec. 2. Probably the most thorough attempts to 
reform taxation in accord with clearly recognised 
‘ principles of theoretical justice have been in Prussia. 
That country lias taken advantage from time to 
time of the advice of men of science. It lias been 

Prumiamado. liappy (1) ill liaviug a goodly 
use of men of number of 111 ! partisan financial scientists 
sczcnce. draw upon ; (2) in being able to draw 

upon them for advice, either by counting their pupils 
among its fiscal officers or placing the scientists 
themselves on its tax boards and commissions. It 
has been able to make changes with a broad conser¬ 
vatism that looked toward the gradual realisation of 
accepted ideals. With, characteristic visionary eager¬ 
ness, France has several times started out to obtain 
Little advance at a single bouiid some new ideal, but 
in France. eiidh. time fallen back U])on forms 

and methods but little better than those in vogue 
before. In England, special difficulties and objec¬ 
tions have been met' with little reference to any 
England re- general plan. The result has been a 
moves special steady approach to a better state of 
fauUs. affairs, with only an occasional intensi¬ 

fication of existing evils, due to the attempt to 
cure symptoms rather than to seek the underlying 
causes of the trouble. In the United States there 

Noconnstent Spasmodic and ill-directed at- 

reforms in the tempts at the removal of a few clearly 
United States. abuses ; and without any con¬ 

sistent attempt to change the system, the result has 
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been a decided modification. The general failure of 
the proi>erty tax: to reach personal property gave 
rise at iirst to vigorous efforts to extend and sharpen 
the nudhods of assessment. These attempts fail¬ 
ing. other methods of reaching the mass of personal 
proi)erty were devised, which have resulted in a 
partial change of system wherever they have been 
su(*cessful. 

Si’Xa Jh Tlie most instructive country to study is 
Prussia. The line between the old and the new 
may he drawn at the reforms of Stein and Harden- 
hurg in the forms of land tenure. These reforms 
may be regarded as liaving been accorn- Ei^ttibiiskmeru 
plished in 1811. Briefly stated, their 
result was to abolisli personal serfdom, Pmmia. 
dissolve the feudal partnership between tenants and 
proprietors, and establish free trade in land.^ xV.1- 
thotigh these reforms had to do mainly with land^ 
and altlu)ngh the accompanying edict of 1810 prom¬ 
ised speedy reform of the land tax on the basis 
of a new survey, or mdustre, nothing material was 
accomplished in the reorganisation of this tax until 
IBOl. In that vear the land tax was re- ^ 

'' J he land lax. 

arranged for the entire kingdom on the 

basis of a new and rai)idly executed survey. Some 

twenty different provincial land taxes, with up- 

Soeley’s Life and Titties of Ftein^ Vol. I., pp. 187-297. Morier, 
‘*Thc Agrarian Le^ijislatinn of Prussia during the Present Century,” 
in Prnbyn [Kditc»r]. Systems <f Land Tenure in Various Oountries^ 
pp. COO-SIO. See Selections in Rand. 
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wards of one hundred minor variations, which had 
existed before that time, were merged into an ap¬ 
portioned tax upon the net product of each piece 
of land as given in the cadastre, ' This tax recently 
yielded about 40,000,000 M. annually. 

The reforms which preceded this were those of 
the indirect consumption taxes, out of which finally 
Consumption emerged the personal class tax- The 
edict of 1810, which was referred to 


taxes trans¬ 
formed into 


personal taxes, above as promising a reform of the land 
tax, seriously attempted to remove inequalities by 
destroying many feudal exemptions and privileges, 
and removing local differences. A general scheme 
of consumption taxes on necessaries, of which the 
excise on meal is a type, was planned for city and 
country alike. It was, however, immediately found 
that the meal tax was hard to collect in rural parts. 
As early as 1811, therefore, a poll tax of one-half 
thaler from every person over twelve years of age 
was substituted for the meal tax in all places except 
the larger towns. In 1820 this tax, still applying 
to the same places, developed into a classified poll 
tax ; Le, all persons were grouped according to 
rank, profession, and general prosperity, into a few 
classes, which were then taxed per capita at different 
rates for each class. Somewhat modi¬ 
fied the next year, so as to make twelve 
classes, in groups of three each, and with rates 
which ranged from one-half thaler to 144 thalers, 
and covering all persons over fourteen years old, 


The class tax. 
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this tax endured thirty years. As before, this tax 
did not extend to the large cities, where the excise 
on meal and meat was regarded as placing the same 
burden on tlie people. Such a remarkably clear 
peree{)tic}n of tlie fact tiiat indirect taxes are practi¬ 
cally the equivalent of direct taxes m the individual 
burden they impose is not often met with in fiscal 
history. 

In 1851, this tax was changed in order to make 
room for the introduction of an income tax on all 
persons having an income of over 1000 The income 
thahu’s. Tliose persons whose incoines 
were below this amount were taxed in tlie large 
cities by tlie meal and meat tax ; in the country and 
in small towns, by a class tax, like the old one, with 
rates ranging from one-half thaler to 24 thalers, 
according to tlie supposed income. Persons living 
in large cities who paid the income tax were allowed 
to deduct 20 thalers from their income as com¬ 
pensation for tlie meal and meat tax they were 
supposed to liave paid. Later reforms removed 
tliese gate excises except for local purposes. As 
the income tax forms a special topic in a later 
chapter, we will not at present follow the details 
of its development and reform. It is sufficient to 
say that it was a progressive tax on the income 
of every person.^ 

When the laiid tax was reformed in 1861, the 
building tax was separated from it, having been 
1 See Chap. IX. 
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until that time a part of it; and all old taxes of 
a similar sort were merged in the new one. This 
tax is assessed in the cities according to the rental 
of the buildings, and in the country ac- 

Building tax. _. , , i t 

cording to the size of the lands con¬ 
nected with the houses, and other characteristics. 

One of the reforms that was made after the peace 
of Tilsit to strengthen the weakened economic re¬ 
sources of the country was the establishment of 
general industrial freedom. Naturally, such a 
change would have been regarded as a failure from 
the standpoint of the statesmen of the times, if it 
could not be made to yield a revenue to 

‘tcLOj ^ 

the treasury; so the new industries were 
burdened with a new tax. This tax, which was 
very weak, and which, wisely, perhaps, failed to 
meet all the new forms of industry which came into 
existence, was subjected to a thoroughgoing reform 
in 1891. But it was at that time transferred to the 
local governments. Capital invested and some of 
the permanent features of each business form the 
basis of this tax. 

The Prussian system, as it existed before the 
great reforms of 1898, may now be seen as a whole. 
It consisted of two parts : (1) There was a group 
Summary of of three complementary taxes upon the 
^^sumhjfore property and capital, — the 

the recent land tax, the building tax, and the in- 

reforms. dustry tax; (2) there was a system of 

personal taxes culminating in an income tax. 
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Tlie fanner group, true to the economic tenets of 
the first three-cpiarters of the century, taxed the 
productive agencies. The latter, although it orig¬ 
inated as a consumption tax, aimed at taxing the 
shares in distribution. Thus the older consumption 
taxes, wliich were originally assessed without any 
very clear idea of what the justification was, but 
were used because productive of large revenues, 
yielded to new taxes supposed to be more fairly 
in accord with the modern system of distribution. 

We are now in position to see the significance 
of the great reforms of 1893 (all of which went 
into effect in 1895), made under the The great re- 
leadcrship of Finanzmhmter Dr. Miquel. Mmso/ISQS. 
These reforms place Prussia far in advance of all 
other conn tries in the theoretical perfection of her 
tax system J The income tax, which has long been 
correctly regarded as the foundation of the Prussian 
tax system, was subjected to a thorough reform in 
1891.*-^ It was strongly urged at that time that 
income from property represented a far higher fac¬ 
ulty, per unit, tlian income from labour and personal 
exertion, and, therefore, tliat a perfect system should 
contain two kinds of progression : one tliat taxed 
larger incomes more heavily than smaller ones; 
another that taxed incomes from property more 
heavily in proportion tlian incomes from labour. 

1 See Seligman, Msaps, pp. SJI0-4S9. References to larger and 
more detailed statements are given there. 

^ See Chap, IX. 
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It was felt that the existing produce taxes {Er- 
tragsteuerri)^ the land, building, and industry 
taxes, failed to accomplish this end. Hence one of 
The general "the reforms of 1893 was the surrender 
property tax, Qf these taxes to the communes, and the 
initiation of a general property tax as supplement¬ 
ary to the income tax. This tax, which can be 
properly understood only when its supplementary 
character is held in mind, is arranged as follows : 

The tax is one-half per mill on the lower limit of 
the class within which the property falls. The classes 
go by stages of 2000 M. from 6000 M. to 40,000 hL, 
of 4000 M. up to 60,000 M., of 10,000 M. up to 
200,000 M., and above that of 20,000 M. each. 

Thus: 


Peopebty Tax 


Up to 6,000 M. . 

. exempt. 

From 6,000 “ 8,000 “ . 

. 3 M. 

8,000 “ 10,000 “ . 

. 4 

10,000 “ 12,000 “ . 

. 5 « 

20,000 “ 22,000 “ . 

. 10 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

. 20 

60,000 70,000 . 

. 30 “ etc. 


Above 200,000 M. the stages are 20,000 IM. each, 
and the tax increases 10 M. in each stage. 

This tax being supplementary to the income tax 
accomplishes the result of imposing a differential 
rate on funded income as against unfunded income. 

The abandonment by the State of the three old 
taxes on land, buildings, and industry rendered the 
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reform of local taxation possible. As has already 
been said, tlie proper coordination of all tax burdens is 
one of the cliief problems of modern tax 7 -/^^ reform of 
retorm. With the exception of the beer local taxation. 
taxi‘s, and the meat and meal taxes still used by some 
of the cities, local taxation in Prussia is mainly direct. 
Most of it, until 1895, took the form of percentages 
additional to the rates of the royal taxes. In some 
cities there were important special local taxes, like 
the housi“ rent tax in Berlin. Prussia, also, grants 
subsidies from the royal treasiuy to the local bodies 
for special purposes. But the symmetry of the 
national system was somewhat destroyed by these 
a<lditional rates. Such additions to the income tax 
were especially intolerable. Real estate is, moreover, 
a particularly good basis for local asse.ssraent. It 
cannot evade, the tax, and it is the recipient of par¬ 
ticular benefits from good local government. The 
same is true of businesses of a local character, al- 
thotigh it is not safe to let the rate vary from place to 
place. Hence tliese three taxes were handed over 
to the local bodies. At the same time the attempt 
was made to regulate all other sources of local 
revenues. 

The Prussian system as it now stands comes 
imarest to tlie realisation of the taxation of faculty 
of any in the world. The chief difficulties that have 
arisen are those of assessment. The progressive rate 
gives rise to a special incentive to the concealment 
of larger incomes, and not even the general excel- 
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lence of Prussia^ adiinnistnitioii lias been preventive 
of iiiKler-a.SvSessinent. ^ 

Sec. 4, In France indirecfe taxation Iras probably 
found a biglier development than anywliere else. 
Indirect taxes yielded in lb 08 over i!j)OdJHI(b(H)() 
francs, against 5(>0,000,00() Francs from dire<‘t taxes. 
Some of the main taxes are on the ctmsumption of 
wine, spirits, beer, sugar, salt, tobacTo, etc.: there 
are also the oetrois or gate duties (u>lU‘rii*d by some 
High derdfrjfh’ of tlie citics as a lueaus of contributing 
sliare of some of tin* dirta*! tax(\s 
France, to the general treasury. "Fhere art* also 
the taxes on acts and transfers, which will bt* trt‘att*d 
under fees, since they assume a private lu^ncfit, and 
the customs duties. Not peculiar to Fniman but 
receiving a high development there, is tln^ mode 
of collecting a tax on ct)nsum|)tion by a monopoly 
of the manufacture of tol)a(‘co in the hands of the 
government. The imperative nect^ssity umhu* which 
France has laboured all thrt>ugh this (a*ntury of 
continually increasing her revenues, and tlu^ danger 
of making the burden mdiearahh* if thrown upon 
the existing direct taxes, as w(dl as the desire on the 
part of the legislators of cjoncealing so far as possible* 
the actual burden, lest an impatient constituciu^y 
rebel, accounts well for the relatively high devedop- 
ment of indirect taxation. The preference for in- 

^ See the revelations of the Bochum investigations, quoted by 
Wagner XVIII. year, VoL IL, pp. 107, 
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tUre(*t taxes as the main reliance of tlie public 
revtnutes argues, liowever, a low stage of political 
t^thics. The more highly developed the conscious¬ 
ness ()[ (*itizensliip and membership in the State, the 
easier it is to make direct taxation effective. 

Direct taxation in France dates in its present 
form from the Revolution. All the taxes of the 
aiu*ii‘nt monarchy were abolished at that time and 
a fixed scheme of taxes on revenue-yielding property 
substituted. This system of direct taxes The French 
has four chief members: (1) the tax direct taxes, 
on real estate, known as the wipSt fonder ; (2) 
tiie apportioned tax on i>olls and rents of dwellings, 
personnelle et mcMliere"'; (3) the tax on <loors 
and wirnhm's, siir les portes et fenetres''''; 

(4) the t*ax on business, impdt des patentesd' ^ Sup¬ 
plementary to these taxes are a number of taxes 
classed as assimilated to the direct taxes.” These, 
so far as they flow into the central treasury, are : 
(1 ) tlu^ mining <lues, or the royalties from the min¬ 
ing riglits, "" rederanees des rnlnes^'; (2) the fees for 
tlu^ (HU’tifleation verification'^') <ff weights and 
measurt\s ; (3) tlie tax on j)ro|)erty held in mort¬ 
main, that is, property held in perpetuity by the 

^ PatfOiies''* is translated by Leroy Beaulieu by “licenses.’* 
Srimre dm Fitumcm^ Vol L, p. S95. "Phere is no exact English 
0 i|uivalenfc. The “ license” in this case is little more than evidence 
of the payment of the tax. The term “ patent ” does not seem to 
imply, an the term “ license ” does, the granting of a special privi¬ 
lege. The term “license” is, however, not infrequently used in 
English to indicate a to on business. 
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communes^ hospitals, churches, seminaries, charitable 
institutions, and the like, taxes des hiens de la mam 
morte ” ; (4) the taxes on horses and carriages, im- 
pdt stir Us chevatm et les voitures^\' (5) a number of 
miscellaneous fees and charges of which tlie charges 
for the inspection of pharmacists, grocers, druggists, 
and herbists are examples. 

The real estate tax, the poll and rents of dwellings 
tax, and the door and window tax are, in most part, 
apportioned taxes. The real estate tax was, down 
to 1890, a combined tax on agrarian lands and on 
impdt Imd with buildings. It was apportioned 

foncier. ^1^0 basis- of a Very elaborate survey 

and valuation completed in 1860 and carefully kept 
up to date. These taxes, like the other apportioned 
taxes, were apportioned in successive steps, first to 
the departmeyits^ then to the arroyidissements^ and 
then to the communes^ by the several legislative 
bodies, and finally divided among the individuals in 
each of the communes by a ‘"‘conseil de rSpartitiond^ 
In 1890 the tax on dwellings, that is, the tax on land 
with buildings on it (propriSU bdtie), was separated 
from the agrarian land tax and the amount levied 
on the land was somewhat reduced. In 1897 fur¬ 
ther relief was granted to small landed properties. 
In 1908 the impSt fonder yielded 200,000,000 francs. 
The land tax is still an apportioned tax, but that on 
dwellings, or m. propriSti hdtie^ is now proportioned, 
and the uniform rate is about 3.2 per cent. 

The tax on polls and rents of dwellings is peculiar 
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to France, the same combination not being found in 
the tax systems of other countries, although the ele¬ 
ments thereof are not uncommon. This tax, the 
persomiePmohilier^ as it is called, is two Personnel- 
taxes in one, a tax on polls and a tax ^ohiUcr. 
bearing the somewhat misleading designation ‘‘ mo- 
bilier.'' This latter tax was originally designed to 
cover personal property, hence its name, and thus to 
supplement the impH fonder. The personal or poll 
tax element of this tax is due from every citizen of 
France and from every resident enjoying civil rights, 
except paupers, married women living with their 
husbands, and children, whether of age or not, living 
with their parents or guardians, and not enjo 3 dng an 
independent income. It is the same in rate for all 
the inhabitants of a given locality and the rate is 
fixed at three days’ wages- The rate at which the 
wages shall be assessed is determined each year by 
the general council of each dSpartment. It may, 
however, not be- fixed at less than one-half franc, 
nor at more than one franc and a half. Thus the 
minimum tax is one franc and a half and tlie maxi¬ 
mum four francs and a half. The other element of 
this tax, the moMlier, is assessed according to the 
rental value of inhabited houses. It is in this part 
of this two-headed tax that the apportionment is 
worked out. The poll tax falls short of raising the 
commune’s share of the combined taxes, and the bal¬ 
ance of the quota is assessed upon the rentals of 
dwellings (layer de habitation'). Some of the large 
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cities, ParisMarseilles, ami a few others, raise 
a part or even tiie whole of their quota, by means i>t 
duties on goods brought into the cities, i.e. octrois, 

and do not levy on rentals. 

The door and window tax is an apportioned tax 
rated according to the number of wimhnvs and 
Fortes et dooi'S iu the houses. It was intemled 
fenHres. -j^o supplement the personal uiul dwelling 
tax, but it is really an addition to the real estate tax. 
It is paid by the owner and he is allowed to slnlt it 
if he can to the tenant. 

The business tax is an old one. Established in 
1791, remodelled in 1844, it is now enforced under a 
law that was adopted in 1880. Unlike the other 
direct taxes it Ls regarded, not as an apportioned, 
hn-pAt dcs as a j)roportione(l or rated tax. 'I'he 

patentea. itiipSf ill's ptitfiitcs' is iiupo.sed Oil every 

pei’son, native or alien, who carries on any trade or 
profession in France, except agriculture and a few 
others that are especially exempted, 'riic aim is to 
tax the profits of. industry or of a profession, as 
nearly as may be proportionattdy. d'ho methods o! 
determining the rates for the different occupations 
or industries are extremely complex, so much so that 
only the most general outline can be attempted here. 
The objects of this complex system of rates are to 
avoid on the one hand any impiisitorial prying into 
the affairs of the individual taxpayers, and on the 
other hand to shun the danger of receiving false 
declarations as to the amount of the profits. This is 
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done by seizing upon certain concrete, external signs, 
or natural and obvious eliaracteristios, as evidence of 
the size, of the prolits. In general the rates fall into 
two parts. 'I'he first is called the fixed duty (tax& 
dftenninw). 'fliis is the same for each occupation 
of the same sort, and is largely independent of any 
of those conditions which make one occupation more 
proiitable than another of the same bind. The 
.second is the proportional rate, based on certain 
eharaeu'risties that are assumed to indicate that a 
given imlustry is more oi’, as the case may be, less 
profitable than another of the same kind. The fixed 
duty, however, is not the same in all towns, ft)r it is 
assumed, for example, that a drvrggist in a large town 
makes larger profits than one in a small place. For 
the fixed duty occupations are grouped in three 
(Masses and fall tinder scliediiles B, and C of the 
law. (dass A inchule.s the general run of merchants 
and artisans. Jvlerchants are again divided into 
Ihriic classt‘s, according as they sell entirely at 
wholesale, partly at wholesale and partly at retail, 
or entirely at retail. In this class the fixed rate is 
haseil on two considerations, (1) the nature of the 
business and (i) the size (poi)ulation) of the place in 
which the business is conducted. Thus occupations 
are divided into eight general classes according to 
tlieir nature, and for each of these there are nine 
ratings according to the size of the place in which 
they are located- Class contains a number of 
businesses in connection with which it seems neces- 


o 
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sary to consider the size of the enterprise as well as 
the size of the place and the nature of the business. 
So a third set of characteristics is introduced sup¬ 
posed to show the size of the enterprise. In this 
class are bankers, department stores, water works, 
hack and omnibus companies. Class C includes the 
smaller industrial pursuits, handicrafts, and the like. 
In this class the size of the place is not taken into 
consideration, but some concrete index of the size of 
the establishment is taken in connection with the 
nature of the business. Such indices are the number 
of appliances, or machines used, the number of work¬ 
men employed, and the like. The proportional part 
of the rate is based mainly on the rental of the place 
of business and the rental of the home the proprietor 
occupies. It varies for each of the main classes and 
also within the classes. These rates are for class A 
from two to five per cent of the rental, for those in 
class B ten per cent, in class C from one and two- 
thirds to ten per cent. The “ liberal ” professions, 
such as those of lawyers, doctors, and the like, pay 
only the proportional rates. 

Direct taxation in Prance may be summarised as 
falling mainly on the agents of production and the 
sources of wealth. 

Seo. 5. The English system of taxation can be 
very briefly treated here, because the principal com¬ 
ponent parts will be discussed in detail in later 
chapters. What is necessary here is to give an 
outline of the system as a whole. The greatest 
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cliaiige in the British scheme of taxation within 
this century was the elimination of the Thereformsof 
protective principle from the customs ^^ 40 -isso. 
duties,-—and indirectly from the excises also,— 
brought about in the period from 1840-1850, by 
the abolititui of the corn laws and the agitation 
leading thereto, dlie consequent simplification of 
botli the import <luties and the excises rendered it 
possible to manage them purely as a source of 
rt‘V<mue with a view to obtaining relatively larger 
sums. Idle customs duties, the entire tariff of 
wliich lunv contains only 40 rates, and the some- 
wliat more numerous excises and stamp duties, pay 
one-half the total annual revenue. The property 
and Income tax, which was restored in ^hr projmrtj 
184*2 and lias since been tbe variable or and income 
elastic element in tbe system, will also 
rtHHUve special attention in anotlier chapter. Inas¬ 
much as this famous property and income tax is 
a syst.(*m, in itstdf, of five taxes which are calcu¬ 
lated to fall upon tlie chief sources of wealth, it 
(‘omplies, in a way, with the requirements of uni¬ 
versality. Its rate is degressive, so that it attempts 
to (‘omply witli tlie requirements of justice. It may 
he looked upon as the complete system of direct 
taxation. Outside of the system there are two 
remnants of older taxes which are anomalies and 
destroy, somewhat, ilie logic of the system. This 
la(*k of any logical reason for retaining them does 
not necessarily form any good reason for abolishing 
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them. They give rise to no serious eoiuplaint, tliey 
are old and have been in tire inaiii taipitalised, so 
that they form no real burden at pn^sent. Tliey 
are the land tax of the eighteenth eentury, whieh 
is now a redeemable rent charge, and the lioust^. 
duty. This latter develoi)ed out of the hearth tax 
of 1662. In 1688 it liad been replaced by a. window 
tax. In 1778 a tax on the annual rental 
nc home tax. wiiidow tax, and finally 

after 1851 this tax on the rental value was left to 
stand alone. 

There is still another tax which supplements the 
property and income tax, and that is the iniieritance 
The inherit- tax. The most r(‘cent changes in tliese 
ancc tax. inheritance taxes, —death duties,— 
which have existed in England since 1694, will 
receive attention under another heading. The im¬ 
portant thing to note ill this connection is that tlu\se 
taxes have introduced the principle of progression 
very extensively into the tax system of ISngland. 

The English system as it now stands, consists (1) 
of the customs and excise duties ; (2) of the so-called 
property and income tax, a degressive tax upon five 
kinds of income ; (3) two older taxes, the land tax and 
the house tax ; (4) a graduated inheritance tax, and 
(5) a number of stamp taxes on deeds, receipts, and 
so forth.^ 

1 Wiliiains’ 7'he King^s Mevmm contains a fine outline of the 
revenue system of England. It is one of the best books of its kind 
ever compiled. 
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The different authorities that have had the power 
to levy local rates in England are very numerous. 
The whole system is very complex. The different 
rates, each going by the name of the authority that 
levies ih or the purpose for which it is collected, are 
inosllj' upon the same base ; namely, the annual rental 
of the %’arious tenements. They are generally levied 
upon otH'upiers. In the case of tenements of less 
than TIO annual value, the difficulty of collecting 
from the occupier is so great that the plan of making 
the landlord advance the tax has been adopted. He 
then shifts it to the occupier. The recent reforms 
of county and municipal government in England 
have resulted in a simplification of local rates. 

Secu th Like the English, the American system 
can be but briefly treated here, since many of the 
taxes will receive our attention in subsequent chap¬ 
ters. The principal federal taxes have been customs 
duties ami excises. The states, or commonwealths, 
have eoiiiiiied themselves rather closely to direct 
taxes, as liave also the minor civil divisions. Down 
to 1840, commonwealth taxation was very meagre. 
Many of the states attempted to get along without 
recourse to taxation at all, depending for revenues 
upon the sale of lands, fees, and other sources. 

The evolution of taxation in this country during 
this century has resulted in little ad- absence of 

vance. Indeed it lias been to make coir- sound pHnd^ 
fusion thrice confounded. Not only has 
difficulty been found in adjusting the spheres of the 
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different taxing authorities, but no sound |>rincipkN 
indeed scarcely any principle at all, has been fol¬ 
lowed. Before tlie Revolutionary War the gciun*al 
property tax, wdiose origin we have already setui, 
answered the requirements of justice and equality 
fairly welL As has been fretpiently remarked, the 
American people were a saving nice. As fast as 
they created wealth. the\" turned it into property. 
The forms of property were, even when not im¬ 
movable, tangible and unconcealable. Real estate 
formed the mass of it. Movable property consisted 
of furniture, farm utensils, and cattle. There were 
few stocks or bonds, or other forms of cwtelit in 
which to invest w^ealth. Among such a ptaijde a 
tax levied on |)roperty that was easily astunlainable 
answered all the requirements. 

But as intangible personal property iiuu’eased, as 
opportunities for investment multiplied, it binaime 
The properti/ to make the property tax 

tnxnaU^gen- "‘geuerald' It became a tax on r(»ul 
estate except for tlio few conscientious 
persons Avho declared their personal propmt v. Tnt il 
about 1900 tlie commonwealth legislatures made hut 
half-hearted attempts to sharpen the proeedun^ of 
assessment. Since that date a number of tlie states 
have introduced a [ilan of central control of the 
local assessors by a strong central commission. 
Wherever adopted this lias resulted in marktsl im¬ 
provement in the direction of greater e(|uality. 
Prompted at first by a wave of popular excitement. 
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wliicli took the form of a feeling of bitterness toward 
certain classes of capitalists, the legislatures have, 
f 1 om time to time, attempted to reach The corpora^ 
personality by taxing the corporations in 

1 • 1 ii i 1 E 1 . tntroducea 

wlncii the untaxeci iiuids were invested, new principle. 

The resulting corporation taxes worked some im¬ 
provement. They supplement the general property 
tax very effectively. Within the past decade (1899- 
1909) a number of states have been remodelling their 
tax system, by selecting certain sources of revenue 
for the use of tlie state or central governments only, 
leaving the general property tax to the minor civil 
<livisions. One general result of this movement has 
been the taking over of the taxatio]i of corporations 
by the state, with corresponding increase in effi¬ 
ciency of administi'ation. Sometimes the legislatures 
have attempted to tax mortgages, as if Taxation of 
they were a part of the property on 'mortgages. 
which they rest. As mortgages have to be recorded 
in order to be legal, it is possible to get at the full 
value. In some commonwealths, then, the mort¬ 
gagee is taxed on his interest in the property and 
the owner is exempt to that extent. In California, 
where this plan has been most extensively tried, the 
result has not been at all what was desired. The 
only effect has been to raise the rate of interest on 
mortgages by the amount of the tax plus from one- 
fourth to one per cent. That is, the mortgagees 
have succeeded in shifting the burden of the tax 
to the real owners with a handsome addition for 
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their trouble. Such a sliifting is always possible 
when any one form of capital is taxed, leaving other 
forms untaxed, either because they are exempt or 
because they escape the tax. A recent development 
in some states has been tlie exemption of mortgages 
from taxation as property under the general property 
tax and the substitution of a tax at a low rate, known 
as a recording tax. but in general and in most of 
the commonwealths the American system remains 
what it has been sinoo 1840, — a regressive tax on 
real estate, supplemented in part by corporation 
taxes in some commonwealths, and by an ever 
increasing number of inheritance taxes. It is a sys¬ 
tem condemned by every scientilic writer and im¬ 
partial statesman, but retained as the only source of 
revenue. 

The difficulties which have prevented i)ersiatent 
attempts at reform remaiir, and it is hard to see how 
they can be overcome. No one common- 
inihvwayo/ wealth CEU afford to pixnsue personal 
reform. property with so inucli vigour as to act- 
ually impose a tax on all of it. Only concerted 
action could accomplish this. Capital is sufficiently 
mobile to move easily from commonwealth to com¬ 
monwealth, and if compelled to bear its fair share of 
the burden in one and not in another, it will surely 
migrate. Legislators are extremely desirous of 
attracting capital and very wary of repelling it. 
The owners of capital cannot be taxed personally. 
They change their residence from city to suburb 
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and even to unfrequented rxrral parts on the slight¬ 
est increase of local taxation and move from com¬ 
monwealth to commonwealth with equal facility. 
Residence, too, is a matter of intention, and it is 
easy if ])ersonal taxes are proposed to plead residence 
in another commonwealth. Concerted action being 
practically impossible, the tax-dodger is safe. 

But while the present system is very bad, it has 
b(Hm tolerated in the past, and arouses less discon¬ 
tent at present than might be expected 
because it falls mainly on tlie receivers toleration of 
of eiamomic rent. The value of land in 
many parts of the United States has increased very 
rapidly and is still increasing steadily ; so that in 
those parts, while the taxed owner feels the burden 
severely, he consoles himself with the thought that 
he is largely or wholly reimbunsed by the increased 
price which he hopes to get for his land. The gen¬ 
eral practice, too, of assessing real estate at a fraction 
of its value, oven though so universal as to work no 
actual le.ssening of the burden in any individual 
case, tends to stifle murmurs of discontent. For 
the owner secretly congratulates himself on not 
having to pay on all of it, — an illogical basis for 
self-congratulation, to be sure, but still not infre¬ 
quently effective. The same person, too, is not 
infrequently the owner of taxable personal property 
which he conceals, and he is less uneasy about the 
tax on real estate so long as he is able to save the 
other. 
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Another reason for the absence of a concerted 
movement of real estate owners to lessen the burden 
arises from the fact that the real estate tax is a 
real burden on the property, and sliitts itself by the 
The fax on process of Capitalisation. For the lunv 
real ei^tate be- pupeJiaser ffets lus property at a lower 

mmes a 7'ent ‘ tit ’ j ? 

charge. pricc than he would lia\ e to pa^ it tne 

tax had not been imposed. The frequency and 
ease with which real estate changes hands gives con¬ 
stant occasion for this capitalisation of the tax. 
Every real tax, when not a part of a well-organised 
system which taxes every kind of property or all 
receivers of wealth, can be shifted in this way. It 
becomes a rent charge on the property to winch it is 
thus attached. A dim perception of this, and a possi¬ 
ble realisation of the fact that a reform of the tax 
system might transform this tax into an actual 
burden again, may lie at the bottom of the indiffer¬ 
ence with which the average landowner views pro¬ 
posed reforms. 

All of this selfish indifference is, of course, mis¬ 
taken. It defeats its own ends. The burden of 
taxation is only light when properly adjusted to all 
the shoulders. The serious effects of an unjust, 
unequal, and ill-arranged system of taxes tipon the 
economic forces of the country has been treated else¬ 
where. The property tax forms the subject of a 
special chapter. 

We have spoken merely by courtesy of an Ameri¬ 
can system. As a matter of fact there is none that 
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is wortliy of the name. Federal authorities tax 
with no reference to commonwealths and munici¬ 
palities ; commonwealths and municipalities, with¬ 
out reference to federal action. Municipal taxes 
are, however, generally adjusted to the j^ntireah-^ 
existing commonwealth taxes, but only senceof 
in sucli a way as not to make the result- 
ing burden appear too large. Their efforts in this 
direction have only served to intensify the existing 
inequalities. 


CHAPTER VI 


EXCISES 

Section 1. Generally speakinj]^, indirect taxes are 
older than direct taxes. They are suitable to a 
more primitive organisation of society, lienee, it 
will not be amiss to treat them before we analyse 
the direct taxes. By far the larger part of the 

. indirect taxes are on consumi)tion (Anf- 
Companson 

of excisea and W(indst€UBniy. Most of tlui taXCB Oil COU- 
cmtoms. sumption fall under one or the other of 
two heads : they are either excises or customs duties. 
Ill the United States the excises are calletl internal 
revenue taxes. Excises may be defined as all those 
taxes levied within a (H)untry on commodities des¬ 
tined for consumption, (histimis duties fall on com¬ 
modities as they enter or leave the country. In their 
effect on the economic comlition of the country and 
on the tax-bearer they are practically the same. In 
both cases the persons who first advance the taxes 
are generally supposed to reimburse themselves from 
the persons to whom the wares are sold. In both 
cases, although less often in tlie case ol excises, 
it may be true that only a part of the funds taken 
from the tax-bearer flows into the treasury. B'or 
both of them enable producers who escape, or whom' 
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it is not intended to tax (as the home producer in 
the case of a tax on imported commodities), to collect 
on each piece of goods sold a bounty or a tax in the 
form of a price higher than he could otherwise ob¬ 
tain, the amount of which goes into his own pocket. 
Sometimes this subsidising of certain producers is 
intentional, sometimes only accidental. In any case 
tlie ultimate effects which will result from such an 
iuterft'rence with the ordinary currents of trade can¬ 
not be fully traced. It is comparatively seldom that 
excuses have been intentionally used to change the 
movement of economic life. But customs duties 
have regularly been used for that pur- Excises have 
pose. Excises have, to be sure, been used ^^ometimes 

, . n • t T f 1 i 1 been nsed for 

to intiuence social liie, to lessen the con- 
sumption of certain commodities the use Mms. 
of which is regarded as injurious to the individual 
or dangerous to society, but the object, in that case, 
is social, not economic. 

There used to be a large number of the so-called 
direct consumption taxes. A few of these still sur¬ 
vive. They are direct in the first sense direct con- 
of that term, but not in the second, sumption 
These direct taxes on consumption are 
either remnants of the older taxes on movables, or 
arose from the attempt to frown on the use of luxu¬ 
ries. They differ from excises in that they are 
levied directly on the consumer and not on the per¬ 
son or persons who supply him with the commodities. 
They are to-day few in number and of little fiscal 
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importance. The. chief instances in modern times 
and the most luiiversul are tlie dog taxes. I here 
are, in England, similar taxes on gnus, carriages, 
armorial bearings, and men servants. In the 1. nited 
States watches, clocks, and firearms have l)i>en made, 
contributory in this way. Ihate, houses, clocks, hair 
powder, and a great many other articles have bt*en 
taxed. It is regarded as just and proper to make 
articles of luxury the sulijects of taxation because 
their use is supposed to be evidence, ol ability to pay. 
The tendency now is to leave tlie administration of 
direct consumption taxes to the local bodies, 1 he.y 
are sometimes combined with police regulative law.s 
and are assessed as a means of enforcing those ordi¬ 
nances. This is the case with the dog tax in America. 

Sec. 2. It is the excise tax in all its forms that 
has displaced the direct consumption taxes. 1 lie 
distinguishing feature of this tax is that .some resi¬ 
dent seller of an artiide, whether produced in the 
country or abroad, or the manufacturer of such an 
Somf ootVs article, advances the tax either during 
/lanc the mtm pi^ocess of its productiou Of at some 
Z‘nei7uaZ time bcfore it reaches the consumer. 
lawn. The main purpose of the excise is to 

obtain revenue, but the ideas underlying the sump¬ 
tuary laws, and tlie desire to use taxation as a means 
of social and moral reform, have dictated some of 
these taxes or at least the selection of the commodi¬ 
ties to be taxed. The fact that the consumption of 
certain articles like spirituous liquors, tobacco, and 
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playing cardn is condeinned in itself, and that such 
articles are regarded as unnecessary luxuries, has led 
governments to disregard, or, indeed, to favour, the 
repressive tendency of the tax upon the use of them. 
It is felt that in case the tax should lessen the con¬ 
sumption, the gain to the community in moral and 
social well-being would more than offset the loss to 
the treasury iu revenue. Moreover the consumption 
of such articles is not, it has been found, liable to 
serious diminution on account of the tax, unless, as in 
the ease of tlie French tax on tobacco, it is very high. 

In the seventeenth century there was a marked 
tendency to multiply excise taxes. So strong did 
this tendency become that not a few able writers 
advocated a general excise as the most An exclusive 
just form of taxd Many of the recent 

'' ^ CISC taxes 

suggeKtions for tlio reform of taxation iu would be un- 
Kraiice are iu the same direction. This 
tendency can be easily explained by the rapid multi¬ 
plication of taxable commodities. It was urged 
that the ease with which such taxes were shifted 
insured in the end perfect justice. It was also 
often urged that consumption is more or less volun¬ 
tary, and any one who finds the tax too heavy can 
avoid it or lessen it by curtailing his consumption of 
the taxed article. Thus if the taxed articles are not 
important necessities, the contributor has a certain 
control over his share of the tax and can suit it to 
his means. If the tax is on a luxury, he has presum- 

1 Cf. Cohn, p. .130 ; Seligmau, Shifting and Incidence, p. 12 fl. 
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ably absolute control over bis contribution. Bni 
modern investigations into the character oi tlistrilm- 
tion and consumption would seem to irnlicatc that 
these views are erroneous. Idiere is no doulit tluit 
consumption is a very poor criterion ot tax-i>aying 
ability. What a man spends is no inditaiiion of his 
tax faculty. There are, also, some important mlmin- 
istrative difficulties. The yield oi these taxes is 
Anexcimii'e beyoud the control of tlu^ iiseal offi(*ers. 
system oj cx- If more revenues are nemled, it is not 

cises i 7 iexpe~ 

dmiL always possilile to obtain tliem by rais¬ 

ing the rates, since a rise in tlie rate may, in fatd, 
lessen the revenues by lessening the dema,nd for the 
articles. Therefore, they are not variiihle at the 
pleasure of tlie treasury. It follows, further, that a 
system of excises alone would be extremely imdasiitx 
But as parts of a system, the elasticity of which 
is provided for by other elements, tlu‘y have provtal 
very valuable on account of the relativi^ ease of 
,. collection, and the large returns whitdi 

nectwn with they caii 1)6 made to yield. In Knghiud, 
other taxes. and bhxmce tire returns of the 

excises and customs duties are one-half, or more 
of the national revenues. In Germany the consti¬ 
tution confers upon the Imperial legislature tint 
power to regulate the customs and exidses upon 
domestic productions of salt, tobacco, spirituous 
liquors, beer, sugar, and syrup.^ The common¬ 
wealths of the Empire do not levy excises on the 
1 Biu’gess, Folitical Science^ IL, p, 174 
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tVriii'lcs tibovv ni8iitioiied except Biivtiriti, A-V iirteiii- 
berg, and Ibidem Tlie Empire cannot tax any other 
artiedes. In the Ihuted States the federal govern¬ 
ment derives nearly half its revenues from excises 
ami an almost equal amount from customs. 

The following principles have been developed 
as governing the returns obtainable from excises: 

(1) Articles which are regarded as neces- Excises on 
saries, and which naturally have or can necessaries. 
have a wide consumption, are very suitable under 
this tax for obtaining large revenues. In this case 
the o|>eration of the tax is like that of a poll tax. 
The old FiaMicli gabeUe^ a tax on salt, is an example. 
Tlie effect of these taxes, if high, is possibly to cur¬ 
tail consumption and possibly to cause a substitution 
of other vsirnilar articles not taxed. Possibly, too, 
they may curtail the consumption of other articles by 
lessening the money available for their purchase. 
But even with a low rate, these taxes ai^e extremely 
productive of I'cvenue, on account of the laige numbci 
of contributors. The objection to burdening neces¬ 
saries and rendering the existence of the poor 
harder, leads, however, sooner or later, to their abo¬ 
lition or to a reduction in their rates. These, like 
the poll taxes, recognise to too small an extent dif¬ 
ferences in ability. They are, however, Excises on 
e:ood sources of revenue in cases of ex- luxunmand 
tremc need. Euxuines and comtoias 
may be taxed heavily. This applies especially to 
luxuries the use of whioh has become a fixed habit 
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with largi* masses of people. The general priiu*i|')le 
is to select those luxuries of the Avidest* consumption 
as the objects of the heaviest taxes. Thus aieolmlit? 
liquors and tobacco are uiiiversally taxed in this 
way- Ill the United Stales they form almost the 
sole objects. In times t)f special luaal it is eaistomary 
to press the semi-luxuries or comforts into serviian 
Here again, tlie choice is made of articles td' widt^st. 
consumption; such as coffee, sugar, silks, elmeolate, 
etc. In most modern excise systems, the lu‘aviest 
burden falls upon luxiuh\s. In England, wluu’e the 
receipts from excises are nearly (yne-fourth of t!u^ 
total revenues, the chief burden falls upon spirits 
(1908, .£22,830,000) and bet‘r (lOttS, 

In France, aside from the ortrol, the ehitd’ extases 
are on beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco, then on sugar, 
salt, and playing cards. In Germany, a|iart from 
the city gate taxes, iliey fall U])on ah*oholi<‘, drinks, 
tobacco, and sugar. There are spetdal difheulties 
which (lennany encounters in the administration of 
these taxes, due to deep-seate<l historical prejudices 
on the part of the commornvealths of the Empire. 
Modern excises are, then, mainly taxes on ahuiholic 
drinks and tobacco with the addition of a few other 
duties upon playing cards, etc., and in cases of great 
need, upon a few articles of large consumption. 

Sec. 3. By far the most interesting features of 
Methods of the excises are tlie methods of assess- 
assessment, meut and Collection. Hdiese are practi¬ 
cally of three kinds, which may be variously combined: 
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(1) A tax on the producer or seller so levied that 
the failure to pay it deprives the person of the right 
to sell, and renders him liable to penalty, lhat is, 
a .so-ealled license ^ is sold. (2) An impost on each 
unit of the artichu This demands the registi'ation 
of tlie dealers therein; and sometimes they are re¬ 
quired to give bonds as surety for the payment of 
the tax. Wherever it is possible, this impost is 
collected by means of the sale of stamps purchased 
of the government to be affixed to each package, 
hogshead, etc., or by means of brands, or other marks 
athxed by officials who thus receipt for the payment. 
I'he stamp or brand serves as evidence that the tax 
has been paid, floods not bearing these would, if 
taxable, become contraband and liable to seizure, 
(d) By the retention of the monopoly of manufac¬ 
ture and sale by the government. 

England and America use a combination of (1) 
and (2). Thus in England every barrel of beer is 
taxed 78. fti. (Ib08) and every dealer and brewer pays 
a litsensc besides.^ 

1 For thi^ distinction between a license and a permit .see the 
ITnitcil States Census Bureau definitions cited in the Appendix to 
Chan. I. of I’art 11, of this work. A license to conduct some husi- 
iieas illegal in itself differs from a license required merely to com- 

pel the payment of a tax. 

The following applies to 1908 : 

Bekk Duty, Excise ^ ^ 

Beer of specific gravity of 1055 degrees, per 36 gal. .. 0 7 9 

Annuai^ Licenses 

Brewers of beer for sale ..^ 

Other brewers : 

Brewing solely for their own domestic use, exempt 
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In the United States all inlenmi revenue taxi\s 
are payable by stamps. These stamps art‘ pasttal 
upon the packages containing' the taxed commodi¬ 
ties in such a way as to be necessarily broken when 
the package is opened. Or else they are jaisted up 


from bot*r dut.w if the annual value of the house (»<•- £ ,s. d. 

cupieU does nolt exceed CH.p‘xent|*t ) 

Same, if annual value of house exceeds CS. but dot‘s not 


exceetl CIO.p 4 p 

Same, if annual value £10 t<» i*l">.p p p 

SanK% hut liabh> also t() beer duty, «»v<*r i*lb , . . , 0 4 0 

Same, or tor C(Uisum{)tiou by farm lalaairers. if ainnnd 
value of house does not exceed £10, exempt from 

beer duty.. | p 

Same as last, if over £10, liable also to tb(‘ l»eer duty . 0 4 0 

Beer dealers.a 0 I 

Beer (haders, aihlitiouai bmtaail, (»ff tln‘preiuises ... I b 0 

Beer retailers, on the premises.(p p 

Betnmauaihu's' 0 ) 11 ,'’(H'casiiuial (lifauise per day) ... 0 I i) 

Beer retaihn\s,grocers, Scothunl, b> CIt). . . . 2 10 0 

Beer retailers, grocers, - offy' Scotland, £10 and up- 

. 4 4 ft 

Bemm'etailcns, grocers, ^^offdM^ugland.1 5 0 

With varying and additional licensi*s for combiiuttion 
of sale of beer with wine, spirits, et(*. 


Spirits are taxe»i in a simihir way and so are the <b'ulcrs tln*rcin. 
In the case of tobacco the import <lnt;y forms the tax on the com¬ 
modity, and the manufacturer pays a licens^i graded according to 

the sui‘ nf his business. 

'I'ubaoco manufacturers: 

Under 20,000 lb. . 

20,000 to 40,000 “ . 

40,000 “ 00,000 “ . 

00,000 “ 80,000 “ . 

80,000 “ 100,000 “ . 

100,000 . 


0 r, 0 
m 10 0 
u> u> 0 
21 0 0 
20 r. 0 
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or exposed in the places of business. The table 
below illustrates the whole system. 

Seliedule of articles and occupations subject to tax under the 
internal revenue laws of the United States in force August 28, 


181)4, as amended to 11)08. 

Special Taxes 

Hate of tax 

Rectifiers of less than 500 bbl. a year.)§100.00 

Rectitiers of 500 bbl. a year, or more. 200.00 

Retail liquor dealers. 25.00 

^Vholesale liquor dealers ..100.00 

Retail dealers in malt licpiors.20.00 

Wholesale dealers in malt liquors ..50.00 

A^^auufacturers of stills.■.50,00 

And for stills or worms, manufactured, each .... 20.00 

brewers, annual manufacture less than 500 bbl. . . . 50,00 

Brewers, aiinual manufacture 500 bbl., or more . . . 100.00 

l^lanufactui’crs of oleoinargarine .. 600.00 

R(‘tail dealers in oleomargarine ......... 48.00 

W'holesale tleaiers in oleomargarine. 480.00 

Distilled Spihits, etc. 

Distilled spirits per gallon.f 1.10 


Wines, li(piors, or compounds known or denominated as 
wines, and nuule in imitation of sparkling wine or chain 
pagne, but not made from grapes grown in the United 
Statues, and liquors, not made from grapes, currants, rhu¬ 
barb, (vrlierries grown in the United States, but produced 
l>y l>eing rectified or mixtHl with distilled spirits, or by the 
infusion of any matter in spirits to be sold as wine, or as 
a substitute for wine, in bottles coiitairiing not more than 


om‘ pint, }>(*r bottle or package.10 

Same, in bottU‘s containing more than one pint, and not 
mor(‘ than on<* quart, per bottle or package ..... .20 

And at tin* same raUi for any largtu' quantity of such mer¬ 
chandise, how(na*r put iq>, or what ever may be the package. 
Stamps for distilled spirits intendtnl for export, for ex¬ 
pense. ...10 
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Tobacco and Sntkk 

I'liltl' of tAX 

Tobacco and snuff, howc'ver prepared, manufacturer!, and 
sold, or removed for consumption or sale, per pouwi 1:1 
cents, or with discount of 20 per cent .... Jg .00 net 

ClGAHS ANO ClGAKKTTES 

Cigars of all descriptions made of toba(‘co or any substi¬ 
tute therefor, and weighing more than 0 lb. per thou¬ 
sand .fO.flO 

The .same, weiginng not over 0 lb. per thousand, per tliou- 

sand. ,5’l 

Cigarettes, weiginng not more than 0 lb. per tliousand anti 
of a wholesale value or |>rit*<» of mon* than #2 per iliou- 

sand, 80 cents per pound, or per thousand.L08 

The same of a wliolesa.h‘ vahit‘ or prit?(‘ of iwt more than 
tf2 per thousand, hS cents per |)onud, or |H‘r thousand . .54 

Cigarettes, weighing more than 8 Ih. per thousand, 
thousand. thlM) 


Fer wEX'rKi> Li( p'oits 

Fermented litpiors, per barrel, containing not more tlmn 81 


gal. fl.lll) 

More than 1 l>bl. and not more than 1 hogsliead, 68 gal, 
in one package.8,2(1 

OnEOMARGAHINR 

Domestic, per pound.. f .02 

Imported, per pound.. . , . .15 

OinuM 

Prepared smoking opium, per pound.110.00 

PX.AYIN0 Cards 

Playing cards, per pack, containing not more than 54 
cards.. . . # t ,02 
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Sec. 4. We may now look at a few characteristic 
excises, llie taxation of salt by means of an ex¬ 
cise, eollected in the form of a tax on 

, . n salt tax. 

producers, a tax on sellers, the sale of a 
monopoly to a private company, or state manufac¬ 
ture, is one of the oldest forms of taxation. On ac¬ 
count of the natiire of the commodity, a necessity for 
which there is no substitute, and of which poor and 
rich consume about the same amount, this tax acts 
practically as a poll tax. Witli the modern tendency 
to abolish or at least to lower poll taxes, as unequal 
and unjust, the salt tax lias been largely abolished, 
or its rates liave been so lowered as to practically 
iiullify the returns. France in 1908 received about 
10,000,000 francs from the salt excises. The Eng¬ 
lish salt tax yielded at the time of its abolition only 
£880,000. llie United States war excise upon salt 
yielded only #300,000. 

The best, but not by any means the sole, example of 
the tobacco monopoly is in France. This interesting 
tax scheme began in 1074 under Colbert. It contin¬ 
ued with slight interruptions for over a century as one 
of the most productive parts of the rev¬ 
enue system. It was leased to a ferme 
ffSnfmIe, who paid tlie government, at the 
time of Necker, 32,000,000 francs annually. At 
tlie time of the Revolution the monopoly was abol- 
islied, and an attempt was made to introduce a series 
of taxes on tobacco. But the monopoly was restored 
in 1810 by Napoleon I., and has continued ever since. 


iwKr If 
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Under the present law the eiilinre of tlie plant is 
forbidden outside of certain localities. Ea<’h year 
the estimated amount retpiired by the depaH." 
ment is apportioned amoni^ the diflhrent applicants 
within the district where it is [lermitted to raise 
tobacco. Several thorough othcial inspections of the 
fields and crops are made, and even the number of 
plants and leaves is counted to insure oliedienee 
with the regulation whicli demands the delivery of 
the whole crop to the government. l\>l>aeeo raised 
for export is similarly watched to see tliai none of it 
escapes into the channels of the Freiiel) i-ratle. The 
price for each qualit}’ is <Ietermined h)' a commission 
of officials and experts. A part^ ahoui ono-halff of 
the supply is imported. The manufactun* is carrictl 
on in public factories, whi(‘h employ al>out 20JH)0 
workmen. The sale is in the hands of some 4(),000 
petty officials, who receive a perc(nitagi‘. of their 
sales and whose appointment is a part of the party 
spoils system. The revenues obtained in this way 
are enormous : 


181.5 . . . . . 

1869 . 

1872 . . . . . 

1870 . 

1880 . . . . . 

1885 . 

isao. 

1895 . . . . . 

1900 . 

1904 . . . . . 

1908 with matches 


40,000.000 francs. 
197JH}0,000 
2lSJ0O,OO{l « 
262.000,000 « 
281.000,000 
000 , 000,000 « 
070,001'.0110 
081,000,000 
415.000,000 
447,000.000 “ 

516,000,000 « 
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The prices charged for tobacco are high compared 
with the prices prevalent in other countries, so high 
that, tlie consumption is a])parently checked thereby, 
it being per capita less than one-half that of Ger¬ 
many. Austria and Italy have very similar state 
tobacco monopolievS. Franco added a monopoly on 
matches in 1890. 

Sec. 5. On account of the large returns obtain¬ 
able from an excise on luxuries, and in view of the 
fact that any repressive effect of such 
excises is not felt to be harmful, but is field for 
often desired, it is probable that these 
taxes will be long retained. They are applicable to 
any luxury the consumption of which is large and 
of which the production is sufficiently simple or con¬ 
centrated to allow of supervision. But in general, 
excises as taxes on expenditure or consumption are 
unfair. What a man spends is no indication of his 
ability to pay taxes, and what a man spends on a 
certain limited list of commodities is less so. When 
these taxes are made a subordinate part of a system 
and due allowance is made in the other taxes for the 
existing burdens, there is less objection to them. 
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Segtiox 1. Customs duties are taxes levied upon 
commodities when they cross tlu^ national boundary 
Cuf^tomfi Ihie, or are atlmitted within a (Uistoms 
duties defined, territory, cousistini;^ of a= combination 
of countries or of definitely limited parts of coun¬ 
tries. Unless a city or town forms an indcpcmlent 
sovereignty, taxes levied on gtxuls mdtu'ing a city 
are not called customs duties, but odtroin or imposts, 
and partake of the iiatiire of excist^s. Duties upon 
goods passing from province to provintn^. in the same 
country are likewise not customs duti<\s; mother 
are tolls or transit duties charg(Ml upon goods pass¬ 
ing through the country. Such chargi^s an*, fees 
for the ostensible or real service of the goviumment 
in keeping tip roads and bridges, maintaining iicace, 
and allowing transit.^ Customs duties are indire<*t 
consumption taxes of practically tlu^ saim* charac¬ 
ter as excises. Their treatment in a st‘parati*, chap¬ 
ter is not on account of any actual <linbrem*e in 

^ Cf. Bastable, p. 552, for contrary view. Biwtable does not 
reco,«:nise fees as a separate class. Hence liis iclentitlcation of 
transit duties with customs duties. 
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nature but because of their historical and fiscal 
importance. 

Sec. 2. The oldest forms of customs duties were 
on exports and imports alike. They arose by anal¬ 
ogy from the transit tolls which were Oidcusioms 

customary in the michlle ages. Once 
in use their fiscal importance was recog- andexpoHs. 
nised, and it was easy from the standpoint of feudal 
politics to justify their continuance. Feudalism re¬ 
garded every act of the vassal as the concern of the 
lord. If any vassal, or later any subject, found a 
new means of gain, feudalism imposed on him the 
duty of contributing a part thereof to the lord or 
the king. If a subject sold a commodity to a 
foreigner it seemed to the men of the middle ages 
that the king’s interests were affected, and it seemed 
right that his permission should he paid for. The 
export duty is often a sort of compromise accepted 
for the removal of the prohibition of exportation. 
'With the decay of the older, cruder, mercantile ideas 
and the advent of a period when national wealth 
came clearly to depend upon the size of national 
trade more than on its direction, export duties fell 
away. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that England has been using, even in very recent 
years, an export duty on coal, originally for the pro¬ 
tection of her deposits from depletion. The fall of ex- 
In 1901 this duty was restored in order pwidaoes. 
to obtain revenues for war purposes. The yield in 
1905 reached .£2,500,000. The duty was repealed in 
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1906. Turkey and India are now tlie only countries 
where export duties form an important item of 
revenue. India is the only country in which the 
export duties exceed the import duties.^ In Tur¬ 
key the duty is 1 per cent of all exported com¬ 
modities. Switzerland, Austria, Russia, and Italy 
have a few export duties uj>on products peculiar 
to their soil, the burtlen of which is supposed to 
fall upon the foreigner. France did away with tlieni 
in 1881, Germany in 1873. 

Import duties are still very numerous. As ii 
branch of the taxes-on consumption, their yield is 
very large. The German customs duties y itdd miirly 
one-half of the imperial net receipts. Fniil retamlly 
about half of the Uuitisl States federal imu>me 
was from this source; now it is slightly h‘ss in pro¬ 
portion. The English customs duties yiidd about 
23 per cent (1908) of the gross nnaupts, the FriUicli 
15 per cent, and the Italian the same. 

Sbo, 3. Although the liseal intert‘sts are great, 
)'at in every important country excei.>t England the 
rc(;eipts from this source are not regarded as^ of any 
greater importance than the effects upon the indus¬ 
tries of the country. There are then two sides from 
which these taxes must be studied: (1) from the 
side of the revenue-yielding capacity ; (2) from the 
side of the protection afforded the industries of 

^Export duties are still levied in the Philippines and are regarded 
as necessary for the taxation of the Industries of tlie islands. They 
fall on sugar, hemp, and tobacco principidly. 
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the country which levies them. While it would be 
undesirable to introduce a full discus- The purpose^^ 
sion of the far-reachinor economic effects 

duties both Ji}^- 

of protective duties upon industries cal and politic 
and commerce in a treatise on finance, 
yet a brief statement of these effects and of the main 
reasons which have led great nations to adopt these 
taxes is essential to an understanding of their na¬ 
ture. It is as essential to know how and why protec¬ 
tive duties are intended to alter the existing economic 
conditions, as it is to know how and why the income 
tax, for example, is supposed to leave them unaltered. 

Sec. 4, Wliat is the divstinction between a protec¬ 
tive tariff and a tariff for revenue ? It may be 
briefly stated as follows : a protective Protedive tar- 
tariff is a scale of duties so arranged as 
to prevent importation, wholly or in part, and to 
raise the price of commodities from abroad, the pro¬ 
duction of which within the country it is intended 
to encourage. The scale of duties is therefore 
arranged with a view to the supposed needs of the 
industries which it is intended to 'develop, A tariff 
for revenue, on the other hand, aims to avoid any 
effect upon industries within the country, and the 
duties are laid according to principles Revenue tariff 
similar to tliose of the excise upon arti- 
cles of large consumption and great tax-bearing 
capacity. The term a tariff for revenue onZy,"’ so 
current in the United States, is the expression of an 
unattainable hope. A moment’s consideration of 
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the law of international exchange,^ namely, that the 
interchange of commodities between distant places is 
determined by differences in their possible cost of 
production in the same place, and not by their ab- 
Thc effect of solute cost of production in the separated 
^utTeTon^ interchanging places, will reveal the fact 
trade. that even a very small duty upon a single 

commodity affects the demand of the country from 
which that commodity comes for other things, and 
indirectly affects every commodity manufactured in 
the country laying the tax. The same is true of an 
excise. In fact, any consumption tax has far-reach¬ 
ing effects. Strictly speaking, there can be no such 
thing as a tariJff for revenue onlff. What is meant 
by that phrase is that the tariff shall be so arranged 
as to yield the needed revenue with the least possible 
effect on the trade and industry of the country. 

It must be noticed that every tariff, even though 
it contains many protective features, also, necessaiily 
The two pur- <^ontains many duties which are mainly 
poses always for reveiiue. Thus in the United States, 
conjoined. protective duties, the 

main revenues were obtained from the taxes upon a 
few commodities. The receipts in 1888, for example, 
were : from duties on sugar and the like, 152,000,000 ; 
from wool and woollens, $37,000,000 ; from iron and 
steel, $21,000,000 ; these three together being more 
than half the entire receipts from customs duties. 

Sec. 5. The protective principle is widely applied 
1 See Mill, Pnn., Bk. III., Chap. XVII. 
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in every important existing tariff of customs outside 
of England, Holland, Norway, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. Tins policy is clearly the outcome 
of national selfishness. The attempt to direct in¬ 
dustry into certain lines by artificial means cannot 
find support in any system of political r> . 
economy that regards the largest possible a national 
world's product as the proper aim.^ pohcy. 

The object is rather the greatest possible diversity 
of home products. In so far as this purpose is 
attained, it is by the process of shutting out com¬ 
petition and allowing the home producer to collect 
from home consumers a certain amount of support, 
greater or less, according to the supposed needs of 
the producer in question. In so far, then, the actual 
production afforded is an item of public expenditure. 
Revenues collected by means of higher prices author¬ 
ised by law are spent in developing the industry 
protected. It is in every respect the same as if a 
subsidy were paid to the manufacturer or other pro¬ 
ducer, except that the money goes directly to him 
without first passing through the treasury.^ 

^ Bee the article by Professor Pol well on “ Protective Tariffs as 
a Qtiestion of National Bconoiny,” in The Wational Beve^iues, a 
coilecstion of papers by American economists, edited by Albert 
Shaw, Clncago, 1888. Contrary to the popular opinion as to the 
views of economists, none of tlie writers who have contributed to 
this symposititn finds it possible to attack protection on a priori 
grounds. On the free-trade side see Keport of the Proceedings of 
the International Free-trade Congress, London, August, 1908. 
Cobden Club, Caxton House, Westminster, vSw. London, 1908. 

® See above on expenditure for protection of industry. 
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Sk(;. I). We turn now to a treatment of the fmeal 
charaeter of protective dutieK : (1 ) In the tirat 

place, it is clear that tiie more “ protect ioii th<> dnty 
ffives, tlie leas will be the revenues albirded to the 
.■! hiqh pro- government, and the greater tlu' possible 

tcciirt'tnrijj wyeimcs to the sulisidiscd iirodnc-er. 

yiddiA little. ' . 11 i • 

Absolute protection uunuis the extUusioii 

of the foreign coiuinodity aiul no rttviunu' to llu‘ gov¬ 
ernment The subsidy that the prodmnu* t‘an <»blain 
is determined by the conditions oi prodiudion ; it 
varies from nothing to the whole amount of tin.* tax 
according as the cost of |>roduction varit*s aboM* 
what the cost of the imported cannmoility would bt^ 
without tlie duty. (-) Above a iH*rtain point high 
duties tend to diminish the revenues to the govern¬ 


ment, and increase tlie subsidy to the producer, liy 

diminishing tlie amount of the taiininodity inn>orted. 

The point beyond which the total reveniu‘s diminish 

At what point m ascertaimilile by a principle similar to 

charging what the trallii* will b(*ar, 

lanjestf Ill practice that iioiiit can be ascwrtaiinnl 

by gradually increasing the duty until it is found 

that the importation begins to diminish, and stopiiing 

the increase of the duty when it is found that the 

added duty checks more of tlie importation than the 

increased duty compensates for. A ta.riff of mistoms 

Thecaatof duties arranged throughout on this prin- 

vrotecHonu ^ nnmuuc tariff, ami if 

paid by the ^ 

commmer. universal, would yield enormous sums. 
It would, also, contain many protective features. 
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The burden of such a tax would be insufferable. No 
sucdi general tariff has ever been enforced. (3) Pro¬ 
tection is given only when the price is raised. The 
subsidy paid to the producer is paid by the consumers 
witliiii the country. This part of the tax is never 
shifted to foreigners and generally re- 
mains on the consumer, (4) But that ally collected 
part of the tax which flows into tlietreas- 

ment is not 

ury of the government is not always, aiwa ys paid by 
alLliough generally, paid by tbe consumer, 
whether protection is afforded thereby or not. There 
are a few rare instances in which the tax that forms 
a part of the government’s revenue is shifted either 
to the foreigner, i.c, the producer, or the speculator, 
i.r. tlie importer. These instructive instances may 
be summed up as follows: The consumer escapes 
that part of the tax which flows into the treasury on 
purchases of commodities actually imported : (a) 
When the amount of the commodity produced in the 
country laying the tax is sufficient in quantity to 
entirely supply the home market and to fix the price 
very close to the cost of production, while the for¬ 
eigner has at the same time so large a supply that 
ho must enter that market to dispose of it. In this 
case, if any revenue at all accrues to the 
government, it is clear that it is paid by eigner pays 
the foreigner, who is burdened by the 
whole tax and may lose more, — more, that is, if his 
entrance into the market still further depresses the 
price. The home producer gets no subsidy. A 
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commonly cited example of this is the case of rye in 
Germany in good years when the outside crop is also 
good. (6) When a new tax is laid on goods pro- 

The foreigner ^ large fixed plant foi’ a 

■pays the tax limited market which would be lost if the 
temporarily, price Were raised. As long as the producer 
is unable to change the nature of the plant, he must 
pay the tax. An example was found in the iron 
products from the Rhine districts prepared for the 
trade as “Sheffield ” cutlery'. England could in this 
case tax the foreigner until such time as he could 
change the character of his product, (e) In the 
case of commodities that are used only as the substi¬ 
tutes for something else because cheaper, and which 
would not, if the price rose higher than that of the 
commodity for which they are used, be 

The foreigner -r .c 

pays a part or 00118111116(1 Ill tlllS CclS6 IsllC lOr- 

all of the tax. 0igi2er pays a part or the whole of the tax 

when the alternate commodity is cheap. For ex¬ 
ample, rye in Germany when wheat is cheap, espe¬ 
cially if at the same time the crop of rye 
is short, (t?) In the case of commodities 
the tax. ^ pavt of whose total consumption 

is produced in the country, but not enough to abso¬ 
lutely fix. the price, which is still above the cost of 
production. The foreigner in that case may pay 
part of the tax, since his arrival depresses the price. 
ThespeouUtcr («) The speculator regularly pays the tax 
pays the tax. in those frequently recurring instances 
when the commodity is massed in warehouses on the 
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border ready for importation on a rise in tlie price, 
and on being imported, at the order of various specu¬ 
lators, in large masses depresses prices again. It is 
a pretty well-established fact, from the investigations 
of (John and Kandtorowicz, that the speculators on 
the Exchange as a whole lose more than they gain. 
This loss is in part the consumers gain through the 
relief from taxation^ 

Sec. 7. Customs duties regarded merely as a 
source of revenue depend upon the same principles 
exactly as those which underlie excises used for that 
purpose. The greater revenue is obtained with the 
least expense from a few simple duties upon important 
commodities. 

Technically, customs duties are of two kinds, ac¬ 
cording as tliey are levied upon goods in bulk irre- 
s|)ective of their value, or the contrary, specific and 
This technical distinction is of great im- valorem 
portance in determining the incidence of 
these taxes. Duties levied according to the value of 
the imported commodities are known as ad valorem; 
tliose according to weight, bulk, or other unit of 
measurement are known as speeifie. The latter 
usually fall most heavily upon the coarser or cheaper 
grades of commodities. Such a tariff is, therefore, 
regressive and contrary to the spirit of many con- 

1 See tlie masterly treatment of the whole of this intricate sub¬ 
ject by Lexis, Handel,” in Sekonbenfs Ilandbuch^ *2(1 ed., Vol. IT., 
XXL, s(*c. 77; also Coiu'ad, in his Jahrbrieh^ XXXVIL; Cohn, 
“ Zeitgeschlifte nnd Differenzgeschafte,,” in HildehramVs Jahrhtu% 
VIL, p. B8S; brought down to date in 1890 by Kandtorowicz. 
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sumption tax systems, which usually* tax luxuries 
.more heavily than other commodities. But the great 
saving in expense, and the great* ease of (*oIlecting 
and administering specitic duties, gO' a long way in 
recommending them, /hi valorem duties demand 
more macliinery of administration, as, tor example, 
the certification of the consul in the place where the 
^oods come from to the correctness of; the invoice, a 
corps of appraisers, and a careful exaininalinn or in¬ 
spection of all incoming goods. Little of this is 
necessary in the case of specific duties. Spccilio 
duties are now retained mainly for simple commodi¬ 
ties of uniform value per unit, or for rough groups of 
articles, whose value is easily ascertained. 

The watching of the frontier and the iireveniion 
of smuggling is one of the primary diilicullies that 
have to be overcome in the administrn- 
Smum/lmg. customs duties. (Joods of high 

value and easily portable are not very well adaptc»l 
to pay such duties, unless they can he obtaiiu'd only 
from distant countries and are thus easy of idciititi- 
cation. Whenever there is a heavy exeisi* on any 
commodity there is generally a correspondingly 
heavy customs duty as well. Sometimes the im¬ 
ported commodity pays both the duty and the excuse 
or a imrt of the excise. 

The political or protective element in customs 
duties has been gradually retreating in importance, 
and the fiscal has correspondingly advanced. Stoin^ 
iVol. II., Part II., p. 377. 
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makes tins the sole law in the history of customs 
duties. It would be best characterised as an ad,- 
vance of the fiscal interest, leaving the The rise of 
political or protective interests tlie same 

^ ^ thejiscal prm- 

as before. The pressing wants of na- ciple. 
tions, and the fact that federal governments have 
been well-nigh confined to these taxes, has necessi¬ 
tated this advance. 

Sec. 8. We may now look at some examples of 
customs duties. Those of England are particu¬ 
larly instructive.^ The term ^^ao7i- . 

S 2 ietu(lmes^^ or customs, applied to the toms duties in 
duties levied upon imported and ex- 
ported commodities even before the Magna Chai'ta, 
bespeaks their antiquity. In the time of the Nor¬ 
man kings, however, trade was insignificant and the 
duties not very productive. The original duty on 
wine was one cask from every cargo of between 
ten and twenty casks, two from twenty or more. 
What the original duty on wool was is not known. 
Finally the system settled down to a 5 per cent tax 
on all imports and exports. Down to 1700 these 
duties were entirely for revenue purposes and had no 
intentional protective features. At one time their 
yield was nearly £l,t500,000. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury saw a changed policy. Special pimtective and 
prohibitive duties were established. This was 
the policy of the entire century, except during the 


^ See Hall, EiMory of the Customs Eevemie^ and Dowell, JHistoi'y 
of Taxation. 
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“long peace” of Walpole, 1722-1739. By 1759 the 
general charges were 25 per cent, while many 
commodities, like tea, coffee, sugar, wines, and 
spirits, paid even more. The expenses of the 
wars which marked the turn of the century 
led to a general increase of charges on revenue- 
yielding commodities. Yet with all the many 
increases in the tax charges there was not a corre¬ 
sponding increase in revenues. In some cases the 
high duties of the war period exceeded the limit of 
what the goods would bear. For example, sugar 
paid duties ranging from 20s. to 39s. per hundred¬ 
weight during the first fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century. But the annual income was least when the 
duties were highest. Consumption fell off half a 
million hundredweight under the higher price. It 
must be noted that this result was obtained in the 
case of a commodity not produced in the country 
itself. Salt, also, bore a heavy duty in this period 
to the lessening of the consumption. Tea, coffee, 
tobacco, wine, and other foreign products were also 
subject to revenue duties so high as to be close to, 
if not beyond, the limit of greatest productivity. 

Interesting and instructive is the experience of 
England with protective duties. Export duties on 
Engiamfs material, or the prohibition of the 

protective exportation thereof, as in the case of 
duties. wool, was originally one of the most 

prominent features of the English system. From the 
middle of the seventeenth century down to 1825 the 
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exportation of liome-grown wool was forbidden. 
Until 1802, however, the importation of wool was 
free. Then the import duty rose rapidly from 5s. 

per hundredweight, in 1802, to 56s. per hundred¬ 
weight, in 1819. To encourage the production of 
raw silk, heavy duties were placed upon that com¬ 
modity in 1765, and not lessened until 1825. Linen 
manufacture was encouraged by bounties. 

The chief battles over the customs duties in 
England were waged around the corn-law.” ^ 
Two things among othei'S of minor importance 
seem to have contributed mainly to the establish¬ 
ment of protective duties on bread-stuffs.^ The 
first was the existence of heavy public burdens upon 
land, and the desire to compensate land owners and 
land users therefor. The other was the desire to 
make England as independent as possible of all 
foreign nations for her food vsupply, and to keep 
even the poorer lands in cultivation. According to 
the advocates of tins policy, protection was needed 
to enable the proprietors and tenants to buy manu¬ 
factured products. It was the political power of the 
proprietors that enabled the policy to be maintained. 
The various tariffs that prevailed may be conven¬ 
iently summarised as intended generally to maintain 
a chosen price, which it was assumed would enable 

iThe American stiiUent must bear in mind that in England 
“ corn means wheat, or, in general, bread-stuffs. 

^ See McCulloch, Taxation, p. 20B; Wilson, N'ational Budget, 
p. 62 ff. ; Levy, Efstorg of British Commerce, 2d ed., Part IL, 
Chap. 7; Hand, p. 207 ff. 
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the prodiicei* to live, and would not place too heavy 
a burden on the consumer. Hence the frequent re¬ 
course to a sliding scale by wlric‘h a liigher duty was 
imposed as the price fell. The licst exani]>le is the 
scale adopted by Sir Robert Peel (b and f) Viet. c. 
14), by which the dut\^ was to be 20s. per quarter 
when the price was 50^. and 51^., and decreased Is. 
per quarter for every rise of 1^. in price ; so that 
the duty should only be la. per quarter when tlu‘ 
price rose to 70a. and over. The idea was, chsirly, 
to maintain, if possible, a price of at least 70^. A 
similar purpose underlay the earlier prohilntion of 
importation, until tlic price rose al)ove 80^. per 
quarter. 

Popular agitation, headed by the Anti-Corn Law 
League, was based tipoii the hope of eiuxiiHU* food 
The dimina- supplies. It was supported bv tin? rapidly 
^p7otectiw growing manufacturing inttu’csts in the 
jeaturcs. expectation that cheaper food would re¬ 
sult ill a fall in wages. After years of clTort it 
brought about the repeal of the corn laws in 1841). 
The sympathy aroused by tlie Irish famine of the 
same year contributed to this end. Just hvtuiv 
the repeal of the corn laws Peel had, in 1842, 
simplified the whole tariff by eliminating many of 
the protective features, especially by removing 'duties 
on raw material and freeing a number of small articles. 
As a substitute source of revenue tbe income tax 
was restored. Gladstone, in 1860, completed the re¬ 
moval of protective features. Since that time it has 
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bet^ii true, in the words of Hastable, that “ the 
English cushims s 3 'steni is remarkable for its vigor¬ 
ous adherence to the principle of purely financial 
duties. All traces of a political aim in the imposi¬ 
tion of customs duties have now disappeared.'' The 
corn duty was, however, restored as a revenue measure 
at the time of the Boer War. It lasted but a short 
time, namely, from April 15, 1902, to July 1, 1903, 
and during tliat time yielded .£2,448,000.^ 

During the fiscal year 1907—1908 the customs 
yielded .£32,500,000 as follows : tobacco, .£13,739,000; 
tea, £5,807,000; coffee, £184,000; cocoa, etc., 
£287,000; chicory, £47,000; currants, raisins, and 
other dried fruits, £456,000; sugar, £6,708,000; 
beer, £23,000 ; spirits, £4,138,000^; wine, £1,177,000. 

There arc now only about 40 rates in the English 
customs tariff. In 1875 there were 53, as against 
397 in 1859, and 1046 in 1840. 

Sbx). 9. Tlie difficulty of administering customs 
duties in the small and scattered areas of the differ¬ 
ent States of Germany led to the for- German 
mation of the German customs union custorm 
{ZollMrein) in 1833. This union, which 
at first embraced a population of 25,000,000 and a 
territory of 80,600 square miles, grew in size and in 
permffiience with the renewal, from time to time, 
of the treaties which bound together the States 
composing it, and with the entrance of new States, 

iThe 80 -called ‘‘registration” duty, 1869-1870, yielded 
£1,000,000 during the entire period of its existence. 
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so that ill 1854 it embraced 98,000 S(iuare miles 
and 35,000,000 inhabitants. It was tlie core of 
the present German Empire. At the beginning 
the moderate, mainly revenue, duties of lh*nssia 
were adopted. In the taritf of 1865 the ratt‘s 
were lowered and many removed. Duties on grain 
and on almost all raw materials were removed, and 
the duties on manufactured goods reduced. The 
free-trade tendency wliich accomplished this cliange 
lasted until long after the formation of the Empire, 
indeed down to 1877. 

The constitution of the Empire confeivs upon the 
imperial legislature the exclusive power to reguhUr*. 
customs. It may levy taxes to any amount upon 
Thecmkmia articles exported or imported, for 

of the lOnpire. reveuue purposcs 01 * for protection or for 
both. But the imperial legislature cannot tax any¬ 
thing else. Ifurtlier revenues, if needed, (^an be 
raised in the form of an apportioned rtHpiisition 
upon the commonwealths of tlie Empire, Tlie 
growing need of the Empire for revenues was ac¬ 
companied by a wave of protectionist sentiment, so 
that the increased duties were more and more pro¬ 
tective in character. ‘ It is true, however, that the 
revenue features were increased at the same time. 

Particularly interesting is the duty on grain, intro¬ 
duced ill 1879, and raised several times siiuuj then. 
The rate is now 5 M. per 100 kilograms for wluuit 
and rye, 4 M. for oats, 2| M. for barley. Thesci 
duties are iu some measure protective in ordinary 
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seasons. It is frequently found tliat a part of the 
revenue which flows into the treasury from this 
source, especially in extraordinary years, is paid by 
others than the consumer.^ Generally, however, 
the consumers pay the home producers a goodl}^ sum 
in the shape of higher prices. The operation of 
these grain duties has been materially modified in 
recent years by the conclusion of commercial treaties 
with some of the grain-producing countries. The 
main revenues from customs duties in the Empire 
come from coffee, tobacco, wine, and grain. 

Sko. 10. France has a highly developed system 
of customs duties. By the edict of 1664 Colbert 
attempted to reduce to a single uniform Hist<m/ ofthe 
sclieme all the confused and multifarious TreMck tariff. 
customs charges that had come down from feudal 
times and were in the hands of many different 
authorities- The tariff thus established was pro¬ 
tective in character and was dictated mainly by the 
nnu’cantile doctrine. But many provincial duties 
were left, and as time went on confusion increased. 
The Revolution swept all the old taxes away, and in 
1791 the system which is the basis of the present 
one was established. 

The development since then has been gradual. 
Prohibitions of imports and exports, so numerous in 
the tariffs of the ancient monarchy, have now all 
been removed. Since 1863 the only exceptions to 
this statement are books that infringe the copyright 
1 See example cited above ; also Colm, p. 565 f!. 
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law and muiutioiis of Avar. To insure the proper 
registration, for statistical research, of all traffic, 
there used to be an import cliarge on all goods of 
15 centimes per 100 francs' worth or 50 centimes per 
100 kilograms, and an export cliarge of 25 centimes 
per 100 kilograms. These have ])een removed,^ 

During the period subsequent to tlie Revolution, 
and down to 1814, war measures left no opportunity 
to test the tariff of 1791. The Restoration estali- 
lished a highly protective system at the instigation 
of the Chambers. The KSectind Republiii continued 
the same policy. Napoleon III., finding himself 
unable to persuade the deputies to change the tariff, 
removed many of the |)rohibitive duties by tnaities. 
The first of these treaties, Avith England in 18()0, 
fixed the maximum ad milorem duty on English goods 
at 30 per cent for the iirst four years and 25 per cent 
after that. Other treaties followed, extending similar 
privileges to other countries. In the spirit of these 
treaties the tariff itself underwent many amende 
ments, raw products were admitted free, duties on 
foods Avere removed or lowered, and the duties 
protecting the stronger manufactures were lowered. 
By 1873, that is, after the struggle Avith (Jermany 
The two was over, and after the revenue system 
tariffs. rearranged to meet the tremen¬ 

dous burden Avliich Avas the consequence of tlie war, 

^ On tlio whole subject see Levasseiir, ** KecentCoininePcial Policy 
of France, ’V/oMPMaZ of IWUcal fJeonomy, VoL L,No. 1, December, 
1892. 
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France had two distinct tariffs. First, the gen¬ 
eral tariff! built upon the law of 1791 amended 
many times. Second, a conventional tariff based 
upon treaties. Since these treaties generally con¬ 
tained the clause granting each nation the same 
privileges as the most favoured, this tariff was more 
uniform than the method of construction would lead 
one to expect. In 1881 the general tariff was pretty 
thoroughly revised so as to approach the treaty 
tariff. ^Manufactures were slightly protected. With 
this as a starting-point new treaties were made. 

One of the most remarkable reforms that any 
tariff has ever undergone was accomplished in 1892. 
Tills was the passage of two tariffs in a The tariff re- 
single law. There was first a general ffnno/isQ^. 
tariff or maximum which was to be levied on goods 
from all countries not obtaining special privileges 
by treaties. Second, a minimum tariff marking the 
lower limit to which the concessions might go. The 
latter was to be applied to the native products of 
those countries which grant French products re¬ 
ciprocal privileges. Both of these tariffs were pro¬ 
tective. There are over 700 items in the maximum 
tariff, but the number on which concessions could be 
made was considerably less. 

Sbxi. 11. The tariff history of the United States 
has been written many times.^ Its effects have been 
explained in many different ways. Not one of the 

1 Hiimner, HMary of FroteMion in the United States; Taussig, 
TarCf o/«/ie United States, 
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many histories is clearer and more impartial than 
Tariff history slioi’t statement by Professors Selig- 
of the United mail aiicl R. Mayo Smith, printed (in Pni^- 
lish) in the publications of the llxemfiu^ 
Socialpolitik^ 1892 (\''”ol. XLIX., Part 1). Xoilnng' 
but the barest outlines can be attempted liere. 

The colonial policy of England prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of the more important commodities, the 
‘•‘enumerated” articles, to any country Init England. 
Importation was to take place only from British 
ships. As was seen in the chapter on Protetdive 
Expenditure, bounties were paid to encourage agri¬ 
cultural products. The only import duty in the 
colonies was that imposed in 1778 on rum, molasses, 
and sugar from other than British colonies. 

After the War of Independence there was a move¬ 
ment to protect the new industries winch had sprung 
up. As Congress did not, until the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1789, have the power to collect 
duties, the commonwealths tried to afford the de¬ 
sired protection. There is naught but confusion in 
these efforts, all of which, however, came to an end 
when the commonwealths were forbidden to levy 
customs duties. 

The tariff was the sole source of tax revenue which 
the new federal government had. It was, conse- 
The beginning queiitly, largely utilised from the first. 
of the tariff. Dowu to the closo of the War of 1812 the 
tariffs were, in effect, if not in intention, revonue 
and not protective tariffs. The rates were generally 
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low, except on purely revenue articles like sugar, 
tea, coffee, and wine. The Orders in Council, the 
Jlerlin and ]\Iila,n decrees, on tlie east side of the 
Atlantic, and the Embargo and Non-Intercourse 
acts, on the west side, followed by the War of 1812, 
gave absolute protection to American industries and 
seriously lessened the growth of the customs revenue 
of the government for a period of seven years. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find the new industries 


wliicli ha<l been forced into existence during that 
time calling loudly for protection after the peace. 
A strong protectionist sentiment arose which in¬ 
itiated a policy that had scarcely more than a 
temporary setback from 1816 to 1895. m. , . . 
*Th.at policy was to combine high pro- of the 
tective duties with important revenue 
duties. The main arguments advanced for and 
against tlio policy of protection have been stated 
under Expenditure. Tlie industries protected were 
tlu‘, tt^xliles, cotton and wool, and iron. Among 
the revenue duties may be named those on tea, 
coffee, and wine, and perhaps those on sugar and 
tobacco. Tlie first period of the protective policy 
passed the higliwater mark in 1828. 

The only important setback which the policy 
sustained before the recent tariffs was in the so- 
called free-trade period from 1846 to rphem^aikd 
1860. 'riie act of 1846 was heralded free-trade 
m a tariff for revenue only, but it was 
still highly protective. The duties on the classified 
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commodities I'anged from o per cent to 100 per cent; 
the last on‘spirits. Some purely revenue duties 
were removed entirely, as, for example, the duty on 
tea and coffee. The protected textile industries re¬ 
tained their duties for tlie most part; woollens 20 
to 30 per cent, cottons the same, iron 30 per cent. 
All the duties wore made ad valorem, a change which 
involved an increase in the cost of administration. 
A more substantial reduction was made in 18o<. 

The crisis of 1857 resulted in a serious decline in 
the revenues, and just before the Civil Wa.r broke 
The Morrill out, Coiigress passed the so-called ^lor- 
tariff. xiii tariff, March 2, 1861. lliis tariff in¬ 

creased the protective duties, especially oii iron and 
woollens. From the technical side this act made two 
changes of note. First, specific duties were again 
restored ; second, the system of so-called compen¬ 
sating duties was initiated. This second feature, 
which afterwards received a very broad application, 
can best be made clear by an illustration, I he 
Morrill tariff increased the duty on raw wool. To 
compensate the manufacturers for this, a specific 
duty, supposed to represent the duty on raw ma¬ 
terials, was placed on manufactures of wool, to¬ 
gether with an ad valorem duty for protection. 

Immediately’ after the passage of the Morrill act 
the war broke out. Under the pressure of the need 
The war f<^^ revcnues Congress passed a long 

tariffs. series of acts increasing the duties on 

purely revenue articles, putting duties upon articles 
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liitlierto free, and raising as compensation the pro¬ 
tective duties. The idea of giving compensatory 
duties was extended to culver the })urd 0 n of internal 
taxes also. Thus tlie manufaeturers were, in 1864, 
given special compensatoiy duties to offset the heavy 
internal taxi‘s. This remarkable protectionist meas¬ 
ure. embodied in the act of 1864, was rushed through 
(Congress with only one day's discussion in each 
house. It n^preseuts the highest limit ever reached. 
Nearly 156t) artit*les were enumerated; the average 
rate was t*lost‘ to bt) per cent. It sliows the effect 
of three different forces : there was (1) the desire 
to increase the revenues, (2) the feeling that the 
manufacturer had a gmul claim for compensation for 
the high taxes in general, (Jl) tlmmad scramble to gain 
all that could be gained from this class of legislation. 

This acd afterward receiveil a ntimber of amend- 
nnmts to meet tlie changes made in the other paids 
of the revenue system, but tire character of the tariff 
was not materially changed until 1883, One of the 
most interesting changes, technically, was the fixing, 
in 18f>6, of the metliod of iiscertaining the value 
upon which the duty was laid. It was provided that 
the value should be determined by adding to the 
value, at tlie place of shipment, the cost of trans¬ 
portation, packing, commission, warehousing, and 
other charges which fell upon the goods before 
their arrival. 

The protection policy thus extended gave strength 
to vested interests wirich thereafter supported that 
% 
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policy. The only changes of note down to 1894 are the 
attempted reforms of 1870,1873, and 1883, 
Modifiaatiom. yicKiuley tariff of 1890, wliieli re- 

ducecl the income by removing the duties on purely 
revenue articles and on very strong, self-sustaining 
industries, but increased the protective features. 

In 1894 caine a change that at first appeared to be 
very important. The iMcKinley bill of 181H) had be- 
Reduction of practically the platform of the Re- 

protective pubUcau party, and tlie Democratic party 
duties. went into power pledged to tlie reduction 

of protection. They proceeded slowly to tlie fultil- 
ment of these pledges. The famous Whlsou bill was 
reported December 19, 1893, and became a law 
August 27, 1894, without the approval of the Demo¬ 
cratic President. It failed of his approval because of 
the objectionable features introduced in the Senate. 
Two things prevented the change from being sweep¬ 
ing. The first was the power of the vested interests 
in the protected industries. Every sort of pressure, 
short of illegal, was brought to bear iu favour of 
the existing system. The second was the patent 
danger of too sudden a decrease. Sweeping reform 
would ruin industries and create a depression. 

The reduced tariff was not destined to remain long 
in force. Within three years, that is, in 1897, there 
The Dingiey was a deficit ill the treasury, which gave 
taHff. ail excuse for new tariff legislation. By 

this time the protectionists had rallied and were again 
in power. Congress was called together in special 
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session and passed the so-called Dingdey tarilT, as a 
strict paj'ty measure- This tariff restored most of 
the prottadive features that had been removed in 
1804. Ih'idtadion was again granted to wool as a 
raw matm-iah and c()nij)ensatory duties were placed 
on inauuractun*s of wool. In some respects the 
wool and woidhm sdiedule was made higher than 
ever lud’ore. Hides, whieli had been on the free list 
ever simn^ 1ST2, wmH‘ givmi a protective duty of 15 
{)m' cent ndon^m, while, to (piiet the protests of 
tlu^ shotnnakers, manufatUurers of leather received a 
compensaiory duty that fully made up for the in- 
tUH‘ast*d cost of the raw material. On cotton goods, 
however, the duties were slightly reduced, although 
not all along the limu Silk and linen received a 
ratluu’ substantial a<lvanc6. The iron schedule was 
not materially changed from the condition in which 
it was left by the McKinley bill. The greatest 
struggle was waged around the sugar tarifld The 
duty placiul on raw sugar in the Wilson bill was 
retained and slightly increased, while the refiners 
rectaved a differential that afforded them very hand¬ 
some protection. On the whole the Dingley taxaff 
raisial the protective wall higher than ever. 

Having reai^hiul this stage, the protective system 
rested for twelve years. During this time there 
developed, vtuy slowly, a sentiment for tariff re¬ 
form. The protectionists yielded a little to this 
sentiment, and won the privilege of having the 
tariff ‘‘revised by its friends.” In April, 1909, 
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Congress was again assembled in speeial session to 
provide revenues to meet a deiicitanil to eonsider 
a bill known as the Payne bill, which had been prt^- 
pared by a committee of Republicans with a \ iew to 
propitiating the sentiment in favour of tariff redact ion. 
Of this bill the committee saitl: ^"Whih^ it makes a 
number of reductions in the rates on industrii‘s that 
can admittedly stand alone, it raises the rati*s on 
certain industries, that in the opinion of the (’om- 
mittee need niore protee4i(>n.^ This bill was luaivily 
amended in the Senate where the proU‘(*ti<mists w<‘re 
strongly intrenched. It was again amended under 
pressure from the Repuldican Pr{.*siclent who inter¬ 
preted the election promises of his party as Favouring 
a revision downward. When the President signed 
the bill, August 5,1909, he summarised it as follows: 
‘^This is not a perfect tariff bill, nor acomplett^ ta^m- 
pliance with the promises made, strictly intiwprettal, 
but fullilment, free from criticism in n^spcet to a 
subject-matter involving many schedules and tlam- 
sands of articles could not be expected. It sidhetas to 
say that except with regard to wiiiskey, litpiors, and 
wines, and in regard to silks and to some high (dassi^s 
of cottons, all of which may be treated as Inxurit^s 
and proper subjects of a revenue tariff, tluu'C hava^ 
been very few increases in rates. There have hemi a 
great number of real decreases in rates and they 
constitute a sufficient amount to justify the state¬ 
ment that this bill is a substantial downward i^evision 
and a reduction of excessive ratesP’ One of the 
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intereBting features of tlie bill is the provision of 
two tariffs in one, which is popularly vsupposed to be 
a partial adoption of the idea of tlie French niaxi- 
inum and nuniniuiu tariff above referred to. But 
there is a fiindaineiital difference, for if the French 
systtnn is properly described as a ‘•‘inaxiinnm-inininuim 
tariff,'^ that proposed for the United States is a niini- 
iniun-inaxiininn tariftV’ That is, the French system 
applies tlie maxiinnm as a norm, from which deductions 
may be made for favours received. But tbe Ameri¬ 
can system applies tbe minimum as a norm, to wbieli 
additions may be made by way of reprisal in the case 
of those countries wliose tariff* policy does not please 
tbe United States. In otlier words, tbe French sys¬ 
tem is one of reciprocity, the proposed American 
system one of retaliation. Possibly no other posi¬ 
tion can 1)6 acbipted by the United States. She has 
steadfastly maintained that tlie ^Mnost favoured na¬ 
tion’' clause in her commercial treaties cannot be 
construed as applying to the tariff, and many of tbe 
duties in tlie tariffs of European nations are directed 
specitically against tlie trade of tlie United States by 
way of retaliation for her own high duties. The 
bill is not generally regarded as a final settlement of 
tlie tariff question. It contains a provision for the 
appointment of expert agents to assist the President 
in administering the maximum-minimnm clause and 
many hope tliat this will lead to the collection of 
information wliicli will render a systematic and 
unprejudiced revision possible. 






CHAPTER VIII 

PEOPBKTY TAXES 

Part 1. The 0-eneral Froperti/ Tax, with Special 
Reference to United States 

Section 1 . The general property tax may be 
defined as a tax in which the base is the entire 
amount of the property, real and personal, owned by 
the taxpayer. This tax is old and is a favourite tax 
for local purposes. The general property tax can 
be studied to the best advantage in the United States, 
The general where it isusedmore extensively, perhaps, 
property tax than in any other country, and where it 

exemplified . , . « « 

in the United IS the niaiii source 01 revenue, tor very im- 
states. portant parts of the government. It is 

also used in Switzerland as the main source of revenue 
for some of the component parts of the federal State. 
In Prussia, Holland, and some other countries it is 
used to supplement other taxes, but when so used, it 
takes on a different character. The federal govern¬ 
ment in the United States does not levy any tax on 
property in general. If under the constitutional 
provision, which requires that direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the states in proportion to popu¬ 
lation, the federal government should levy a tax, 
that tax would presumably be apportioned among the 
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people by most of the states in aeconi with their own 
laws, and collected as their own state taxes are 
collected. 

We need to see first the relation in which this tax 
stands to the other taxes in the system of state and 
local taxation. 

The individual states, the cities, and the other local 
divisions of government in the United States derive 
tlieir revenues from a considerable number of sources. 
They each use some or all of the following 

“ . 7'he ptusifidn 

taxes: (1) the general property tax ; (2) general 
the poll tax, payable either in money or propertg iaa: 

t / iV' ' hi ihe cam- 

in services or in both; (4) taxes on se- wmueeaitiPs 
lected kinds of business ; (4) taxes on revenue 
certain ways of condiuding business, as 
the corporate form; (5) inheritance taxes, and (6), in 
a few instances, income taxes. They also use license 
taxes or fees for permits which are distinguished from 
taxes proper by the fact that regulation rather tlian 
revenue is the more important consideration. They 
also receive other fees of many sorts, mostly small, 
for special services to individuals, recording of doeai- 
ments, and the like. Streets, sewers, and other simi¬ 
lar public improvements are mostly constructed from 
the proceeds of special assessments on the property 
immediately benefited. The cities, especially, not all, 
but many of them, and to a very small extent the 
states also, receive revenue from waterworks, gas 
and electric works, street railways, canals, and otlier 
public service enterprises and to a very small extent 
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from industrial and commercial enterprises. A few 
of the states receive revenue from the sale or use of 
public lands. There are in addition a number of 
fines and penalties for various infractions of law. 

Among all of these sources of revenue the general 
property tax stands preeminent. It is the struc¬ 
tural iron which holds the building together. It is 
The preemi- the largest single source of revenue and 
nenceofthe ig-Lmiversally regarded as preeminently 

general prop- j a j 

ertytax. the tax for all purposes. There is no 
state in the Union in which this tax does not exist 


at least as a tax for local purposes, although there 
are six states in which it is not used to supply reve¬ 
nue for the state or central government. Without 
a single important exception, it is used in every city, 
in every town or its counterpart in local government, 
in every district, be it a road district, school district, 
drainage or irrigation district, or a district organised 
for some other purpose. The few exceptions are 
insignificant, and are in each case due to conditions 
clearly peculiar. 

The general property tax of the United States was, 
in its original conception, a direct personal tax for 
local purposes. It was a tax on persons, natural or 


The general 
property tax 
originally a 
personal tax. 


corporate, in proportion to all their prop¬ 
erty. The only exemptions were origi¬ 
nally persons, usually corporate, like 


municipal corporations, schools, colleges, andchurches 


which were regarded as performing some public or 


quasi-public functions. Sometimes natural-persons, 
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like ministers of the gospel, paupers, invalids, or vet¬ 
erans of war, were exempt from pious, religious, 
charitable,'or patriotic motives. The present statutes 
still show marked traces of the personal character of 
this tax as originally conceived. As an illustration 
of the older conception we may cite Vermont, where 
every person was rated’' or listed" for his poll, 
his property, and all his faculties.” In all the 
ohler laws the came first, and his estate 

Avas the attribute by Avhich the amount of his tax 
was measured. 

It was a local tax intended primarily for the appor- 
tionmentof neighbourhood chargesamong neighbours. 
The functions of government were at first ,,,, , 

exercised mainly by the local divisions, pmpertgtax 
Even as late as 1840, when the fumjtions 
and activities of the state or central governments 
had reached the first stage in their development, this 
tax was used to a very limited extent only, for sup¬ 
plying revemie for other than strictly local purposes. 
By slow degrees the larger unit of government, the 
commonwealth, began to draw upon this source by 
way of ratesadditional to the local taxes. Strangely 
enough, tliese added rates rarely, if ever, took the 
form of a surtax so common, for example, in Si>anish 
taxation, nor did the surtax conception enter Ameri¬ 
can financial thought anywhere until after 1890. 
Yet the effect of these additional tax rates is distinctly 
the same as that of the surtax. 

By degrees, also, the strictly personal conception of 


\ 
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the tax lias been moditiecl, and it has steadily become 
The general more and iiiore of an objective tax, or a 
property tax Tliis cliangc has come about 

becomes a . *,1 i 

“real” tax. first tlii'ongh customs operating with the 
force of law, and is not even now so apparent in the 
statutes as it is in the actual administration. Witli 
several notable exceptions, of which New York is a 
conspicuous example, the personal declaration of the 
taxpayer may still be required and is more or less regu¬ 
larly exacted. Rut even where this form is still re¬ 
tained, property, even real estate, may be taxed in 
the name of “ unknown owners.” As commonly 
conceived by legislator, administrator, and taxpayer 
alike, the general property tax, as it stands to-day, is 
a tax on all property, irrespective of ownership, 
within the territory of the taxing authority, e.xcept 
such as may be expressly exempted on account of its 
use for a public or quasi-public purpose or out of 
consideration for what is regarded as a desirable 
public policy. As an illustration of tliis, we may 
quote the phrase most widely used as the introduc¬ 
tory sentence of the revenue laws of the various states: 
“ All property, real and personal, within this state, 
not specially exempt, shall be taxed in proportion to 
its value.” Yet traces of the older conception of 
a pei’sonal tax remain, often inconsistent and illogi¬ 
cal, and giving rise to confusion of thought and 
practice. 

Sec. 2. Although this venerable tax, which dates 
from soon after the establishment of the various 
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colonies on tlio continent of America, lias been de¬ 
veloped ill each of the several states from a common 
origin as to principles and ideas and by 
very similar social, political, and eco- the general 
nomic forces, yet there are variations 
from state to state, and from one part of the country 
to another, which are by no means insignificant.. Some 
of them are, in fact, so important that a failure to 
recognise them leads to a serious confusion of thought. 
It is this ilivergence, in one state or another, from the 
general type whicli makes it so difficult to explain 
brieily tlie nature of American tax problems. These 
differences concern in some degree the kinds and 
classes of property subject to the tax. But they con¬ 
cern in far greater measure the forms and methods of 
administration, and as it is on the administrative side 
that the greatest evils have been apparent, these 
may be considered as the more important. 

Although, as just suggested, the constitutional 
provisions, the statutes, the ordinances, and the 
equally potent controlling practices, customs, and 
traditions vary from state to state, and although no 
two of them are exactly alike, it would nevertheless 
be an exaggeration to say that there are fifty-one 
different varieties of the general property tax in the 
United States. Such a statement would lay too much 
emphasis on minor details. There are, however, 
several more or lees distinct types. Some of the 
differentiating characteristics of these types are 
the result of the differences in the framework of the 
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government,! others arise from <lifferenceB in the 
social and industrial development. 

In attempting to describe these types in a brief 
space we inevitably incur all the dangers of any 
broad generalisation. It should be understood that 
in many cases the types interblend; also, that for 
clearness’ sake we shall select examples of the extreme 
forms of each type.^ 

Among the oldest types is tliat which we may call 
the New England. This extends wherever the New 
England township form of local government extends, 
and even where the township system is modified by 
a superimposed county system. That is, in all the 
territory north of the Ohio River and of its line ex- 
7VieNew tended as far westward as the Rocky 
Mountains. It is that type of the general 
property tax. property tax which is the historical out¬ 
growth of the well-known and famous ‘Hownship” 
system of local government. It differs from the 
other types not so much by reason of any difference 
in the underlying conception of who and what is tax¬ 
able, as it does in its administrative features. In 
general, the administrative or tax district is small, 

1 Any reader not familiar with the various forms of local govern¬ 
ment in the United States will find enlightenment in Fiske, (JMl 
GovernmeM in the United States; Bryce, American Common¬ 
wealth; and Hinsdale, Americmi Government. 

The reader who wishes to delve into the multitudinous details 
and variations is referred to the present writer’s contribution to the 
Census Volume on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Special Beport, 
12th Census, 1907. 
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very small. In tlie “ West" it is a township, si.v 
miles square ; in older settled states it may be even 
smaller, it may be a city ward. Sometimes this dis¬ 
trict contains only a few hundred inliabitants, rarely 
over five thousand, and the number of taxpayers is, 
of course, very much less, perhaps a fifth or an eighth 
of the population. Consequently there may be con¬ 
siderable common knowledge of eacli other’s affairs 
among the taxpayers, at least outside the cities, and 
the assessors may be assumed to have some knowledge 
of the property which they are to assess and of the 
value thereof. The assessors, for there are often 
several in one township, are elected for short terms, 
one year or two years, and in some eases perform 
their official functions without interrupting their 
ordinary vocations. 'I'heir work can usually be per¬ 
formed in a few weeks. In short, the administration 
is democratic, springing from tlie taxpayers them¬ 
selves and ever under their control. 

There are many variations of this type. There 
are some in which there is no central control at all, 
or so little that it has no iiilluence, and other's in 
which the administration is quite highly centralised. 
Between these two extremes are many variations of 
degrees. We have space only for two the A'eu) Eng- 
examples, one at each extreme, Rhode 
Island and Indiana. Rhode Island affords an excel¬ 
lent illustration, possibly the best, of a highly de¬ 
centralised system. Rhode Island, as has often been 
pointed out, is, as a state, a sort of federation of small 
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towns, each retaining a degree of autonomy and 
independence greater tlian sucli units enjoy anywhere 
else in the country. Here the state lias very few 
functions to perform, and the ^‘•county'' is a mere 
grouping of towns into court districts, a geogniphical 
rather than a political conception. The tax for state 
and county purposes, the county expenses being met 
from the state levy, is less than 10 per cent of the 
total amount raised by means of the general property 
tax. Consequently there is no fiscal reason, or at 
least not a strong one, for central supervision. Tlie 
state levy was until very recently apportioned roughly 
among tlie towns at long and irregular intervals, of 
about sixteen years each, by a sort of contractual 
agreement between the towns made through their 
representatives in the legislature and taking the form 
of law. The administration of the tax is, therefore, 
almost purely a matter of local concern, althougli pro¬ 
vided for by a general statute. Each of the towns, 
many of which contain less than two thousand in¬ 
habitants, elects each year in town meeting not less 
than three nor more than seven assessors, also a tax 
collector. The assessors are all-powerful, their action 
nearly final. There is no provision for review or 
for equalisation between individuals. The only re¬ 
course an aggrieved taxpayer has is to take the 
matter into the courts. Not even the date when the 
assessment is to be made and to which it applies 
is fixed for the state at large, each town selecting 
these to suit itself. Such is the extreme of the 
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democratic or New England type of tlie general 
property tax. 

In most of the other states having the same general 
type of this tax there are local boards of review, usu¬ 
ally consisting of the local council, 

’ Theheqin- 

‘Hrustees, with power to revise the nmgtio/ccn- 
assessments made b}^ the assessor. In ^^ntroL 
still others, owing primarily to the greater impoitance 
of the central or state functions, and the consequently 
larger proportional amount of state taxes to be ap¬ 
portioned, there is more central control. The cruder 
form of this central control is a state board of equal¬ 
isation with limited power to review the work of the 
local assessors. Such boards do not, as a rule, change 
individual assessments, but by making a nominal 
valuation for each township or tax district as a whole 
determine the amount which each town shall pay to 
the state. But that amount is apportioned among 
the individual taxpayers on the basis of the original 
assessment. Such boards as these are virtually ap¬ 
portioning boards only. A fine example of this is 
afforded by Michigan, where an apportionment of 
state taxes is made only once in tiva years, and each 
town adds to its tax rate enough to raise its quota of 
the state tax. There is thus no general state tax rate. 

From this crude form of centralisation, which 


scarcely affects the local or decentralised xndiana 
character of the tax administration we system of cen- 
pass, from state to state, through vary- 


iog degrees of centralisation until we come to thoselike 
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Indiana. That state has the old general property 
tax almost pure and imdefiled in principle and theory, 
and yet has a very powerful central controlling 
board. The original assessment is still made by a 
multitude of local assessors elected and acting in the 
small townships. But these assessors are supervised 
and directed by county assessors, one for each county, 
who are assisted, by other officers and act as the 
agents or representatives of the central or state 
board. By conferences, instruction, and sharp super¬ 
vision, backed by the right to discharge assessors, 
the central board exercises a very effective control 
reaching down into each township. 

There are two controlling reasons for this develop¬ 
ment of central supervision. The first is that the 
proportionate amount of state and county 
jorcentral taxes to be apportioned is greater. Tims 

control Rhode Island, as we have seen, the 

state tax, which includes county taxes, is less than ten 
per cent of the total tax, while in Indiana tlie state 
and county taxes amount to nearly half of the total 
taxes on property. Clearly, then, any inequalities in 
the valuations between the different towns become 
at once of great importance. If, for example, a 
given town has property which at the average rate 
of valuation for the state would bo assessed at 
1200,000 and would usually pay, say, $2000 in town 
taxes and $2000 in state taxes, should make its valu¬ 
ation only $100,000, it would pay in town taxes 
still $2000, but would pay in state taxes only $1000, 
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throwing ^i^lOOO unjustly on other towns. The 
other controlling reason for greater centralisation is 
the existence of railroads and other great public ser¬ 
vice corporations whose property lies in many town¬ 
ships. The local assessor may know all about the 
value of farm lands in his little town, and how much 
a cow or a hog is worth, but he cannot possibly 
know how much six miles of railway track, part, per¬ 
haps, of a great transcontinental railway system, are 
worth. Suclx properties can only be valued as part of 
a whole. Mence, the application of the so-called 
“ unit rule necessitates a state board. This reason 
for the centralisation of the administration of the 
general property tax exists, also, in states not having 
the New England type of this tax, but it is far more 
potent in states where that type exists because of 
the extreme smallness of the assessment district. 

A second type of the general property tax is found 
in the Southern states, and may, for that reason, be 
called tlic Southern type. In general, it The Southern 
is found in the territory south of the Oliio 
River and as far west as Louisiana. It is tax, 
almost everywhere accompanied by an extensive 
system of business license taxes which hll in certain 
gaps in the general property tax, and hence modify 
the classes of property to be included. On its ad¬ 
ministrative side it has been determined by the 
county system of local government which exists in 
those states where it is in force. The county being 
a very much larger unit of local government than 
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the township, both in population and territorial area, 
its government is necessarily more representative 
and the type of property tax developed is less demo¬ 
cratic. The county performs all the functions of 
local government, outside of the cities which are 
usually separately incorporated. The county reve¬ 
nues collected from the property tax are in most 
cases equalled or exceeded by those collected for the 
state, a condition almost the reverse of that in New 
England, From the beginning the state or central 
government loomed larger and had more functions to 
perform in the South than in the North. Ignoring, 
for purposes of brevity, the differences between in¬ 
dividual states, we may venture to generalise as 
follows : Under the general su[)ervision of the 
county court, which has administrative as well as 
purely judicial functions, tlie assessor or a small 
board of assessors makes the valuation of property. 
As this officer cannot, in the nature of things, know 
many of tlie taxpayers whose property lie is to value, 
nor much about values in portions of the county re¬ 
mote from his home, his duties are far more difficult 
tlian those of the town assessors in the Nortli and very 
different in character. Personal declaration by the 
taxpayer is reipiired, at least by law, and, in general, 
more respect is assumed to be paid to the values de¬ 
clared by him. Penalties for failure to make a dec¬ 
laration are more severe and more often enforced. 
The diligence of the assessor is stimulated by com¬ 
missions, it being customary to compensate him by a 
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percenlage of the tuxes levied. Nevertheless consid¬ 
erable property escapes and it is not uncommon to find 
so-called “back tax commissions” or other officers 
authorised to assess property not placed on the rolls 
by the assessors. Tliese commissions are more 
nearly ajiart of tlie regular machinery of government 
and quite unlike the guerilla or private “inquisitors” 
of Ohio, to which, as an anomaly, much attention 
has been devoted.^ There is also a more pronounced 
tendency in these states to use the general machinery 
of government for the levy and collection of this tax, 
and not to create a special and entirely separate set 
of officers. Thus the sheriff or the treasurer is often 
ex-officio tax collector. State supervisory boards 
are usually composed of ex-officio oilicersof the state, 
such as the governor, the auditor, and the treasurer, or 
the attorney-general, and property of a general 
character like the railroads is assessed by them. 
Everywhere else in the country the rate is always 
determined by apportionment, but in many Southern 
states a propijrtional (percentage) rate is fixed by stat¬ 
ute and changed only at comparatively long intervals. 

The third and last type is the Pacific coast type. 
This prevails in the states on and west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in a modified form in Texas. Al¬ 
though, like the other types, it takes on The Pacific 
various forms, yet it is rather more uni- 

„ - 1 * T general prop- 

lorm than the otlier two, and this in spite erty tax. 

of the tendency of the people of this part of the 

1 Carver, Tax Inquisitors in Ohio. 
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country to experiment with weird, fantastic, and 
evanescent theories. This type resembles the South¬ 
ern type more than the New England type. In fact, 
the State of Missouri was one of the acknowledged 
sources from which this type was drawn. It difl'ers 
from the Southern type more in spirit and traditions 
than in outward form. The county is here an ad¬ 
ministrative district of the state government. But 
the county has less autonomy than in the South, most 
of its activities being directed by general statutes 
under the supervision of state officers or bureaus. 
In New Englaml and in the South autliority Hows to 
a certain extent from the local units to the state, in 
the far West it flows only from the state down to 
the local units. The state's share of the general 
property tax is usually about one-tliird of the whole, 
including what the state raises for the purpose of 
equalising the expense of maintaining the school 
system, which is paid over to the counties for expend¬ 
ing, but under general laws. The assessment is 
made by a county assessor elected for a long term, 
usually of four years. He is assisted, usually, by 
many deputies and may assign them districts. Per¬ 
sonal declarations by tlie taxpayers are required by 
law, but very irregularly enforced. The county ad¬ 
ministrative board acts as a board of review or 
^‘equalisation” as between individuals. There is 
always, in this type, a state board of equalisation 
whose functions, however, differ from those exercised 
by boards of a similar name in the states of the East 
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and of the Middle West. As has been stated above, 
those Eastern boards usually make a nominal valua¬ 
tion for the purpose of apportioning the state taxes, 
and the “ state tax rate ” resulting may differ in 
every town, because each town in assuming its al¬ 
lotted quota of state taxes again apportions it on 
the basis of its own valuations. That is, in the New 
England type the valuations placed against individ¬ 
ual properties are not changed by state board action. 
In the Western type, if the state board of equalisa¬ 
tion decides that it is necessary to raise the valuation 
in a given county, say, 10 per cent, that 10 per cent 
is added to each individual assessment on the rolls, 
and the state rate is the same for every county and 
every taxpayer. The county “rate” might, conse¬ 
quently, be reduced by such action. Property of a 
general character like railroads is assessed by a cen¬ 
tral or state board, usually by the state board of 
equalisation. 

In thus marking out and attempting to describe 
briefly tlie three main types of the general property 
tax on its administrative side in the , 

.. T - The dangers 

united States tlie writer is fully aware of this classic 
that lie is treading on new ground. 
lie is also keenly conscious that liis broad general¬ 
isations are dangerous. It may well be that he should 
have made a fourth group of states like Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Ohio, which present 
many peculiarities. It may be possible that the 
differences noted are not the most distinctive that 
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might have been selected. His jiiirpose was, however, 
to point out that there is not ageneral property 
tax in the United States, l)ut tifty-one different prop¬ 
erty taxes, which fall into three or four general 
groups. Since it is the administrative side of this 
tax which breaks down and, as we liave seen, since 
there are many different types of this tax, it follows 
that there is no universal remedy for the existing 
evils. 

Sec. 3. Passing now from the administrative feii- 
tures, let us turn to the content, the property subject 
The property statutcs (]uite generally 

subject to this (leliiie tlic locus of the taxable propmiw, 
the time at whicli its value and amount- 
shall be taken, and the kinds and character of the 
property to be included, Idiere luus l)e(m no ])ar- 
ticuiar diihculty so far as real estate is concerned with 
tlie place concept, it is real estate within the town, 
or the county, or the state that is taxable irrespec¬ 
tive of the residence of the owner. But when it comes 
to personal property, especially to intangible personal 
property, there lias been and still is much trouble, 
and no clear principle of interstate comity has yet 
emerged. The original theory was, as we have seen, 
that this tax was a personal tax, and that tluairy very 
naturally adopted the legal theory that personal i>rop- 
erty takes the situs of its owner. But, in general, 
T}u> situs of the practice now is to tax personal prop- 
property, yrhere found, if found at all, and the 

residence of the owner has little significance. A 
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notable example of tlie uncertainty of ideas on this 
subject was afforded when, a few years ago, the state 
of Vermont expressly exempted all personal property 
outside the state belonging to residents. Although 
it was generally assumed that this was done from 
the alleged unworthy motive of tempting rich New 
Yorkers to take up a nominal residence in Vermont 
and thus evade taxation in New York, whose laws 
make the situs of personalty follow the owner, yet 
this action merely legalised what has become a very 
general practice. 

The difficulty of determining the situs of personal 
property is the reason why the attempt to tax stocks 
and bonds to the owner has been practically aban¬ 
doned, and in its place it has become customary to tax 
the property represented by such securities to the 
corporations, and to ignore the stockholder. 

Many anomalies have arisen from this conflict of 
the theory that the property tax is a personal tax 
with the fact and practice that it has become a real tax, 
A very pretty illustration of this is afforded in 
the case of national banks. It will be recalled that the 
national banks were established at the time of the 
Civil War to aid in the sale of the federal bonds, and 
that to induce the national banks to hold these bonds, 
those banks were allowed to issue notes The situs of 
secured by the bonds. These national Personal 
bank-notes came into competition with ^i^ust!^XThy 
notes issued by banks chartered by the stock. 
states. To drive the state bank-notes out of the 
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way and to tlms make room for the national bank¬ 
notes, Congress imposed a tax of 10 per cent on all 
bank-notes except those of national banks. It had 
long before been decided by tlie courts that the 
states could not tax a federal bank except by express 
grant of Congress. It was feared that the states, if 
allowed to tax national banks at all, might retaliate 
by prohibitive or discriminating taxes. Hence Con¬ 
gress did not, in the first act, convey to the states 
the power to tax these banks. Later, however, it re¬ 
lented and prescribed a method, and one method only, 
by which the states sliould tax national banks. In 
this federal statute permitting the taxation of na¬ 
tional banks we find embodied the prevailing theory 
and practice of the property tax of that period. 
The statute says, in substance, that the shares of 
stock in national banks must be assessed to the stock¬ 
holder, not to the bank, altliough the bank may be 
the agent of the stockholder in paying the tax, also 
that the shares must not be taxed at a higher rate 
than is imposed on any other like moneyed capital. 
Then to prevent double taxation which might have 
arisen where the stockholder resided in a <lifferent 
state or town from that in which tlie bank was located, 
Congress-defined the situs of the stock as in the place 
where the bank was located. 

It is hard to trace the origin of a practice which 
may have sprung spontaneously in niany different 
places from similar conditions which had to be met. 
But one cannot but be impressed by a reading of the 
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statutes, and by the frequency with which the phrase- 
ology of the federal law is repeated therein, with the 
idea that this law has had a great deal to do with 
destroying the theory of personal situs. On the 
other hand, it has certainly not checked in the least 
(except so far as the banks alone are concerned) the 
very general tendency to regard a coi’pcration as an 
artificial person and to levy the taxes on its property 
without reference to the stockholders. 

The time element, the date to which the assess¬ 
ment refers, is usually defined so as to work the 
practical exemption of the current prod- The date to 
nets of land. Thus for the most part 
the assessment is made as of some day in refers. 
the winter or spring, before the crops of the year 
have been planted and long after the crops of the 
year previous have been sold and taken to market, 
at a time, that is, when bams and warehouses are 
empty. This strikingly illustrates the prevailing 
American conception that the property tax is a tax 
on capital, not on income or revenue. With a sort 
of grim humour “ All E'ools’ Day ” is often chosen as 
tax day. Even in those states, mostly among those 
having the Southern type of this tax, which make 
the day to which the assessment refers fall in the 
autumn, the crops and produce of the year are usually 
expressly exempted by law. 

The property included in the base of this tax is 
most commonly defined as “ all property, real and 
personal, in the state not specifically exempt.” The 
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exemptions will be discussed below. Tlie terms “real 
The terms and personal property” are most com- 
”, monly taken in their ordinary common law 

and “personal 

estate” meaning. But this is by no means the 

universal rule. In many cases certain items are arbi¬ 
trarily defined “ for purposes of taxation ” as real or 
as personal, property. Ordinarily, land and the le¬ 
gally immovable physical improvements thereon are 
real estate. Certain rights, however, attaching to 
land, mortgages secured on land, and franchises over 
lands are arbitrarily called real estate or personal 
property for purposes of taxation, irrespective of 
their common law character. As these arbitrary defi¬ 
nitions are not uniform from state to state, they give 
rise to considerable confusion. Sometimes even the 
following of the common law principle makes carious 
shifting. One of the most striking illustrations of 
this is the classification of possessory claims to govern¬ 
ment land and of the improvements upon it as the 
personal property of the settler thereon during the 
five years that he is acquiring his title, and before 
the government patent has been issued. The census 
of 1890 published tables and charts which made it 
appear that the then “ new ” State of Montana had a 
remarkably high proportion of personal property 
and comparatively little real estate. This was due 
in large part to the above classification. The arbi¬ 
trary nature of these definitions vitiates almost all 
direct comparisons of the statistics of assessments be¬ 
tween different states. 
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It occasionally happens that for tax administrative 
reasons or to avoid special difficulties arising from 
some peculiarity of the law, very illogi- ArUtrary 
cally arbitrary definitions are made, definitions. 
Thus telegraph poles and lines are defined in one 
state as personal property, a device intended merely 
to give the assessor an extra commission ; again, 
in New York special franchises or the right to use 
the public streets are defined as real estate. The 
reason for this latter definition is that in that state 
each taxpayer is allowed to deduct the amount of 
his debts from the entire amount of his personal prop¬ 
erty, and under that law, if franchises were defined 
as personal property, the corporations owning them 
would deduct their bonded indebtedness, leaving 
nothing taxable on the franchise. 

Occasionally certain items of income are defined 
as property for purposes of taxation. These in¬ 
stances are usually of receipts, like those , 

from ships plying in foreign water, or in- fined as prop- 
surance premiums, or brokers’ commis- 
sions, which are not represented by any taxable capital 
in the state. This is a survival of the old personal 
theory of the property tax. 

The classes of personal property taxable and actu¬ 
ally taxed, at least to a limited extent, are usually 
household and office furnisliings, stocks of goods in 
shops and warehouses, farm tools, machinery, and 
live stock. Other forms of personal property gener¬ 
ally taxable according to law, but rarely taxed, are 
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money and credits. The moot questions in regard 
to the taxation of the latter will be discussed below. 

Sec. 4. Property exempt from taxation comprises 
in the first place all i)ublic property, also greenbacks 
and federal bonds exempt by federal law. 
eniptfrom Tlie oiilj exception here is that lu a few 
taxation. states public property may be included 
when the apportionment of state taxes is made to 
towns or other assessment districts. Next, in general 
extent come exemptions granted from religious, i>ious, 
charitable, or benevolent reasons, such as (ihurcdies, 
cemeteries, asylums, and homes for the aged, the in¬ 
firm, and widows. The breadth and extent of these 
exemptions varies considerably from state to state, 
blit even in the most meagre cases includes all churcli 
buildings and cemeteries. An interesting extension 
of this idea is the exemption in many states of the 
secret societies, like the Masons and Odd Fellows, 


on the ground of their charities. Anotlier very gen¬ 
eral class of exemptions comprises those hn* educa¬ 
tional purposes, such as schools, eollegt^s, and the like, 
usually only those endowed, also public libraries, and 
literary, scientific, and philosophical societies. A 
smaller group is composed of associations like agri¬ 
cultural societies, volunteer fire companies, and others 
doing some work assumed to be of a public character. 
Lastly, there are many miscellaneous exemptions 
granted for social or economic reasons or for reasons 
relating to the fiscal administration; among these 
are limited amounts of certain classes of personal 
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property, as a few hundred dollars’ worth of household 
furniture, tools of mechanics and farmers, a limited 
amount of land, machinery, etc., for promoting new 
industries for a limited period of time. But there 
is little uniformity among the various states with 
reference to this group of exemptions. 

In general it may be said of the exemptions granted 
that while they have, of course, been granted only to 
those who had sufficient political influence to secure 
them, they do not in any but a very few exceptional 
eases represent an abuse of political power. The 
motives were in general altruistic or for the public 
weal. It is, furthermore, a thoroughly well-estab¬ 
lished principle of fiscal law that, whenever, and in 
so far as, any such property yields any private profit, 
it loses its exemption. 

Sec. 5. The assessment roll, or list of taxpayers 
with their taxable propert}’-, is usually made up an¬ 
nually and does not assume, the form of a fixed ca¬ 
dastre in any of the states, although in some states it 
approaches that form slightly. The original concep¬ 
tion of the tax, as a personal tax, is the assess- 
chief reason why the roll usually begins ’■°“- 
with the taxpayer and not with the property, and the 
consequent frequency of assessment prevents the roll 
from attaining a permanent form. In the case of 
real estate, however, there is here and there a provi¬ 
sion which contains the possible germ of a cadastral 
system. In a few states real estate is revalued only 
once in four years, but alterations and new improve- 
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iiients are assessed aniuially. In some stales the 
county surveyor provides nnij)S and block I)ooks which 
the assessor uses as the basis of his work. 15ut even 
in those states there is little permanence imparted to 
the roll by this prai-tice. 'I'wo reasons for the ab¬ 
sence of a cadastral system, esj)ecially in the more 
recently settled states ami in those parts of the coun¬ 
try which are growing rapidly in population, is the 
constant and fre({uent change in ownership of land 
and the rapid fluctuation in land values. 

The criterion of value for purposes of taxation is 
always tlie selling vahie, and rarely the rental value.^ 
Tiu-cr!tvri<m 'I'lie reader should rememlier that there is 
practitnilly no tenant class in the United 
States, that agricultural laud is for the most part cul¬ 
tivated by its owners, or by tenants who expeid to 
become landowners. Tlu* annnul value of the use of 
land i.s a emneeption rarely usisl in business. It is the, 
capital value or .selling value that is almost alway.s re¬ 
ferred to and used. Lands change hands witli consid¬ 
erable frecinency, and wit li great case and freedom. 
lIoAV much land is worth per atu'c in the country ami 
per square, or per front, foot in the cities at pnrehast* is 
usually a better-known fact than rental values. While 
admittedly the value, of land dtqiends on tlie. prod¬ 
uct, yet rental valiums, when determined, are usually 
computed on the basis of a percentage of the capital 

1 Dslawaro and New .ferspy and parts nf Maryland an<i I’cnnsyl- 
vania offer tlio ins'i'ssary p.xia-pUons t(» prove, tlie rnltc In Uieso old 
states rentals are cuusidured. 
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values rather than of the product. Assessors in mak¬ 
ing up their rolls depend upon prices paid when trans¬ 
fers are made, or upon appraisements, for determining 
the value of land, and rarely, if ever, seek any infor¬ 


mation as to rentals. This is equally true „ 

« .. 1 /> value 

01 1 6<xi Gst’cltti tilld ot ilirill lillltls- Ill vs. rental 

the same way boards of equalisation in at- 
tempting to check up the work of assessors investigate 
selling prices, and not rentals. In fact, the leasing of 
land is so rare, and usually occurs under such peculiar 


circumstances, that rentals never afford a satisfactory 
basis of valuation. According to the United States 
Census Bureau, only 35 per cent of the farms of the 
country are cultivated by tenants, but among these 
rented “ farms ” are many truck farms, dairies, nursery 
gardens, and florists’ gardens in the vicinity of 
cities, which are moi'e often rented than is agricul¬ 
tural land proper. Another reason wliy rental values 


are not used for ta.'cation purposes is that in many 
states there are large tracts of land not under culti¬ 
vation. Less than 50 per cent of all land in the 
United States is “improved” ; that is, under cultiva¬ 
tion, and less than three-fourths of that actually in 
farms is “improved.” Yet the unimproved, unused 
land has a selling value in the market, and is tax¬ 
able. In the same category fall the unimpTOved city 
lots, held for speculation. 

The use of the selling value, or a capital concept, 
instead of the rental value, introduces an element of 
uncertainty into the assessment or valuation of land 
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for purposes of taxation. A great deal is left to the 
discretion of the assessors; the}" have no mathematical 

rule wMcli they can follow. In the British property 
and income tax, Schedule A. is the most sure and cer¬ 
tain group, on account of the prevalence of a univer¬ 
sal system of leasing, and in the (rennan states the 
values in the cadastre can be fi.xed with a high degree 
of certainty and accuracy on the basis of annual 
rental value or known annual produce. Nothing of 
that sort is possible in the United States. What is 
"Full cash usually meant by the terms “full cash 
value.” value,” or “ true value,” is perhaps best 

defined as in the terms of the California statutes “ the 
amount at which property would bo taken in payment 
of a just debt from a solvent debtor.” It is not what 
would be paid by the highest bidder, nor what the 
property might bring at a forced sale, but more 
nearly what it would be appraised at in the settlement 
of an estate for division among the heirs. This 
conception is at best vague, and leaves much to 
the discretion of the officers. Hence it is, tliat 
in order not to err by excessive valuations, the 
assessors, in practice, universally fall below the true 
Undervaiua- value as defined by law. In states 
tion. where a heavy state tax is apportioned 

on the basis of local assessments, there is a further 
motive for undervaluation; namely, the endeavour on 
the part of the assessor to save money for his constit¬ 
uents by evading part of the state tax. The pre¬ 
vailing practice of undervaluatioti has been recognised 
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by law ill some states. Thus in Illinois only one- 
fifth of the true value is to be entered in the roll. 
But, nevertheless, undervaluation goes on just the 
same and the 20 per cent is computed on less than 
100 per cent of the true value. 

Far worse than the general undervaluations which 
create inequalities between districts are special or 
individual undervaluations. These are in inequaimcs 
rare instaiu^es the result of corruption or valuation. 
conscious favouritism; more often they arise from the 
natural inertia of the officials who do not make the roll 
keep pace with the changes in property and its value. 
Various devices have been resorted to, to obviate or 
lessen these inequalities. The offitual boards of re¬ 
view usually become mere umpires to decide disputes 
between assessors and dissatisfied taxpayers. Some¬ 
what more successful in cities has been the introduc¬ 
tion of a graduated scale of values in each block, the 
inner lots being valued according to their distance 
from the corner. In the West it is quite common to 
find a provision to tlie effect tliat unimproved land 
must not be valued at less than improved land of 
the same quality and similarly situated. This is 
doubtless a provision suggested by Henry George’s 
theory. 

A rather important provision, as tending to stimu¬ 
late the assessor to take greater pains in his work, 
is that which requires tliat land and tlie improvements 
thereon shall be valued and assessed separately. This 
seems to have originated in California, It has re- 
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cently been rediscovered by New York, and adopted 
there with great enthusiasm. 

Tlie assessment of personal property presents the 
greatest difficulties. The main difficulty is to find 
Asscssmeyit it- Soiiic Idiids of tangible personal prop- 
of personalty, erty, sucli as cattlc and animals on farms, 
wagons, machinery, tools, etc., are not difficult to find, 
and as easily valued. In states where there are large 
herds of cattle, as in Nevada, it is the custom for assess¬ 
ors to agree upon a uniform value per head. House¬ 
hold furniture can as easily be found, but difficulty 
at once arises over values. In every state, except 
New York, the taxpayer is by law required to fill out a 
minute inventory of all his furniture, and other per¬ 
sonal property. But he frequently ignores the law, 
and the assessor proceeds by a sort of doomage pro¬ 
cess, which amounts usually to a guess based on the 
general character of the house the taxpayer lives in, 
his household equipment, and his general financial 
standing. In New York, where no statement is re¬ 
quired, the taxpayer is allowed to appear on “grievance 
day” and “swear off his taxes,” if he feels that the 
guess made by the assessors is too high. The enforce¬ 
ment of the statement and the reliance placed upon 
it varies from state to state, and even from locality 
to locality within eacli state, to such an extent that 
no generalisation can he made with safety. It is 
certainly the intention of the law that every taxpayer 
should file a statement of his entire property, and the 
penalties for failure to do so are severe. But it is 
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equally true that this provision is not unifornilj^ en¬ 
forced, and that the vast majority of the statements 
filed are incorrect and incomplete. These statements 
usually have to be sworn to when tiled, and the wide¬ 
spread perjury and consequent contempt of law con¬ 
stitute a sad and a menacing feature of the political 
life of the country. 

Sec. 6 . One of the moot questions in the United 
States is whether credits and money should be con¬ 
sidered property for purposes of taxation, taxation 
The debate on this question has been of mortgagee. 
especially lengthy in connection with mortgages, 
because they are usually of record, or will be reported 
by the borrower, so that they are more easily discov¬ 
ered than other credits. If we include the evanes¬ 
cent forms of discussion, it is safe to say that there 
has been far more literature on the taxation of mort¬ 
gages than on all other subjects relating to taxation 
in the United States. 

Ill most states a note secured by a mortgage is 
taxable as property of the mortgagee, and the prop¬ 
erty which secures tlie mortgage is taxable to the 
mortgagor without deduction for the mortgage. It 
is obvious that this procedure rests on the old concep¬ 
tion of the general property tax as a personal tax. The 
thought of the legislator is tliat the lender is able to 
pay a tax by virtue of the interest income he receives. 
That in most cases the lender will reimburse himself 
by shifting the tax to the borrower in the form of 
higher interest does not, in the opinion of the legis- 
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Lator, present any good reason why an attempt, at 
least, should not be made to reacdi the lender. TJie 
most I'eeent departure from this rule is to impose a 
special tax on the mortgage of the nature of a regis¬ 
tration tax at a rate considerably hnver than would 
be the result of taxing it as property, 'flic property 
by which the mortgage is secured is then taxed in 
full to the borrower. This is in substance tlie out¬ 
come of the long struggle in New York State. This 
method assumes that the holding of the mort^ao-e 
represents taxpaying ability of some sort vested in 
the lender. It is not unlike the conception under- 
lying the Prussian law which imposes an additional 
tax on funded income in the form of a property tax, 
even though the income fi'om the property has 
already been taxed as part of tlie taxpayer’s income. 
Another solution of the problem is to treat the mort¬ 
gage as an interest in the property and to try to 
divide the burden between the two parties. This in 
any case avoids double taxation. In California the 
attempt was made to compel the lender to pay tlie tax 
by at least making him advance it. It became evi¬ 
dent, however, that he shifted the tax to the borrower, 
whose last state was worse tliau Ids first, because 
he had to pay not only the tax but the cost of 
shifting as well. In hlassachusetts a similar com¬ 
promise was made in that the mortgage and the 
surplus of the jrroperty over the mortgage were 
assessed separately, one to the lender and one to the 
borrower, but these two parties were allowed to agree 
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who should pay the mortgage tax. Generally the 
borrower assumed the whole burden with correspond¬ 
ing reduction in interest. This is obviously a round¬ 
about way of accomplishing a very simple thing, 
hence some few states simply ignore the mortgage 
entirely. Thus the statutes of Washington provide 
“that mortgages and all credits for the purchase of 
real estate shall not be considered as property for the 
purpose of taxation.” Recently that state has ex¬ 
tended the same principle to all credits. This latter 
provision simply legalises a prevailing practice, for 
credits other than mortgages were rarely found by 
the assessor. 

It is the law in most of the states (Washington by 
recent enactment is one of the exceptions), and it is 
prevailing public sentiment, that money 
on hand, or on deposit, and credits ai’e tnoney and 
taxable property. But it is only in rare 
instances that they are taxed. Of the more usual 
attempts to uncover personal property of this class 
through the machinery of oaths, affidavits, and the 
like, Professor Daniels, in his work on Public Fi¬ 
nance, says: “The effectiveness of such laws is in¬ 
considerable. If Jove laughs at lovers’ vows, he 
probably guffaws at taxpayers’ oaths. Even the 
Psalmist’s hasty allegation of universal mendacity 
needs little qualification in this province of finance. 
Where the taxpayer’s conscience is tender, he finds 
(as one puts it) that virtue is perforce its own re¬ 
ward. This .phase of the system is described in one 
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tax report as ‘a tax upon ignorance and honesty,’ 
and in auotlier report we are told that ‘the payment 
of the tax on personalty is almost as voluntary and 
is considered in pretty much the same light as dona¬ 
tions to the neighbonriiood church or Sunday-school.’” 

There are two consequences of this almost uni¬ 
versal evasion. The first is that when money is 
loaned under circumstances which make it at all 
likely that it will be found by tlie asse.ssor, the rate of 
interest is i-aised above what it would otherwise be 
by an amount sufficient to cover the tax, together 
with another extra cliarge for the cost of .shifting 
and attendant risk. Tlie second is that any “igno¬ 
rant and hone.st taxpayers” who may report this class 
of property are unduly taxed. It .seems, then, to be 
futile to try to tax this class of ])roperty, and the 
underlying reason for the failure to reach it, and for 
the objection Avhich peo[»le in general have to paying 
it, in prnbahhf to he found in the fund (Ouental fact that 
it should not he. taxed at all. Altliough credits may 
be inclmled within the term “property,” from the 
j)oint of view of law, they are not property in any time 
economic sense. Like money, credits are represent¬ 
ative wealth. 

The following citation from tlie report of the Cali¬ 
fornia Commission on tlie retorm of tlie revenue 
Cmiitu should System ol that state explains this point: 
not be taxed, u j ^property tax 

should be a real tax, based upon things or property 
without respect to who may own them, then it is 
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illogical to regal'd a credit as property. A ci'edit is 
merely a right on the part of the creditor to receive 
and to enforce payment of the obligation due from 
some other person. The notes, bonds, or other docu¬ 
ments embodying the credits merely stand as evidence 
of the existing contract. The very existence of the 
documentary proof and tlie pliraseology in wliich 
many of these documents are couclied demonstrate 
very clearly that the creditor himself is not in pos¬ 
session of the money, or lands, or tlie goods which 
secuie tlie loan, and the transfer of which to the 
debtor brought the credit into existence. The cred¬ 
itor has only the riglit to receive these things, or 
similar things, bade at some future time. If the 
United States government borrows $100,000,000 
upon bonds, — wliich are merely its promise to pay, — 
there is a transfer of $100,000,000 in gold from the 
buyers of tlie bonds, or the creditors, to the United 
States treasury. The creditors wlio hold the bonds 
feel themselves no poorer than before, but no one 
would seriously contend that by this simple transac¬ 
tion the property or wealth of the country has been 
increased a particle. Tliere is only $100,000,000 of 
real wealth involved, which has passed into the pos¬ 
session of Uncle Sam from that of his creditors, and 
which will be returned wdien the bonds are paid. 
Nor would any one seriously contend tliat the pay¬ 
ment by the United States of some of its indebted¬ 
ness and the cancellation of tlie bonds destroyed any 
wealth. Standing against every credit there is an 
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equal amount of indebtedness, and the maturing of 
this indebtedness destroys no material wealth, nor 
does its creation add anything to the material wealtJi 
of the world or to the substantial projyerty which lum 
to bear the burden of taxation, To consider that 
credits are property as well as the gt^ods and other 
property by which they are secured is like adding 
tosrether two sides of an account —the assets and the 
liabilities. To treat credits as property, and also tlie 
lands, goods, and other forms of wealtli in tlie hands 
of the community, would result in an (dnnous dupli¬ 
cation of values, and if taxes were levied upon that 
basis would result in double taxation, lailess the 
debtor were allowed to deduct the amount of his 
debts in the same way that we permit him to do in 
the case of mortgages. But the existing laws do not 
usually permit that, save and except that tlm debtor 
may deduct his debts from the amount of his credits. 
Illustrations of the way in which the taxation of 
credits works objectionable double taxation miglit be 
multiplied and the argiiment extended indefinitely, 
but the above illustrations ought to be sufficient to 
make clear the fundamental principles involved.'” 

Sec. 7. As has been stated above, corporations, 
when subject to the general property tax, are gener- 
Taxation of regarded as legal persons and are 

corporation taxed ill the same manner as any other 
franchises. persons. A Special difficulty is involved 
in the taxation of the so-called intangible personal 
property of the corporations. This class of property. 
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sometimes called the franchise/^ sometimes the 
corporate excess/’ and often simply “ the intangible 
property/’ is the capitalised value of that part of the 
net earnings that is in excess of a reasonable return 
on the amount invested in the real estate, machinery, 
and other tangible property of the corporations. Its 
value for purposes of tcaxation is usually obtained by 
ascertaining, first, the value of the real estate and other 
tangible property; second, the aggregate market 
value of the stock, bonds, and other funds represent¬ 
ing the property; and third, by deducting the first 
from the second. The remainder is assumed to be 
the value of the intangible property. When the 
market value of the securities cannot be ascertained, 
the net earnings are capitalised in order to ascertain 
the aggregate value of the property. This whole 
pi’ocess presents great difficulties and leaves much to 
the discretion of the assessing officials. 

The legal theory is that this excess value is the 
value of a class of property called the franchises, con¬ 
ferred upon corporations by governmental atithority. 
The courts have defined franchises as: ‘‘special privi¬ 
leges conferred by government on individuals and 
which do not belong to the citizens of the country 
generally by common right.’'^ As these franchises 
are legally property, they are included in the taxable 
property. It is generally recognised that there are 
three, or possibly four, different kinds of franchises 

1 Such franchises are not to be confused with the right to exer¬ 
cise the electoral power. 
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that enter into and contribute to the corporate excess. 
But the attempt to assess or value them separately is 
rarely made, and in the nature of things is not suc¬ 
cessful. Their value merges in one mass with other 
elements analogous to “good-will,” and the only 
practical method of valuation is to treat them as a unit. 

The first of the franchises recognised by the 
courts is the right “to be ” a corporation, a privilege 
The right to accorded to any three or more persons 
associate together in the manner pre¬ 
scribed by law for the formation of private corpora¬ 
tions. This franchise conveys the right to use the 
corporate name, to have a corporate seal, to sue and 
be sued, and in general to enjoy the privileges ordina¬ 
rily permitted to corporations. While this franchise 
is theoretically included with the others in the corpo¬ 
rate excess, it is also subject to a fee at the time it is 
granted and may also, together with the second, be 
subject to an annual fee-like tax, in addition to the 
taxes imposed upon it as part of the property. These 
charges may be uniform or they may be graduated. 
The second sort of taxable franchise is called the 
The right “to franchise “to do and to act.” This is 

inevitably conferred ^t the same time as 
the first mentioned and is but slightly different in 
Special and Character. Third, the revenue laws, as 
general Iran- interpreted by the courts, seem to recog- 

dh/bSQS 

nise two other kinds of franchises, which 
we may call, for convenience, special and general, but 
they are so closely analogous as to be exceedingly 
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difficult to distinguish one from another. These are 
both subject to taxation as property, and are included 
in the assessment of the property of the corporations. 
One of these franchises requires a special grant; the 
other is acquired automatically under the enjoyment 
of the powers conferred by the general law for incor¬ 
poration, and is, as will be explained below, very 
closely akin to ^\good-wilL” These two classes of 
franchises are here grouped together and treated as 
one class, simply because they are to be valued for 
purposes of taxation in practically the same manner. 

The lirst of all to be recognised as taxable fran¬ 
chises were-the special franchises enjoyed by public- 
service corporations, such as water companies, gas 
companies, street railway companies, and the like, 
which use tlie public streets, under some special per¬ 
mission. These are special in the sense that they 
have to be specilically described in each case and 
cannot be conveyed by general statute, and they 
virtually convey the right to use some public prop¬ 
erty. They are often very valuable, and that they 
were so was early recognised. 

From the practice of assessing these special fran¬ 
chises there grew up the practice, whicli has fre¬ 
quently been sanctioned by the courts, of assuming 
that every class of corporations enjoys a sort of 
general franchise that is distinct from the mere right 
to be a corporation, or to act as a corporation. 
Thus banks have been taxed for their franchises ” 
and their value ascertained in the manner described 
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above. While these two classes of franchises, which 
for convenience we have called the special and the 
general, are apparently, in the opinion of the courts, 
almost precisely alike and are treated in the same 
manner for the purposes of taxation, they are, from 
the economic point of view, fundamentally different. 

The franchise of a bank, in this sense, is closely 
analogous to that kind of property known as “ good- 
Certainfran- will.” This is a class of property wliicli 
tiZr-tood presumably might be taxed as property, 
wiiv’ but which as a rule is never taxed except 

in those cases in which it is enjoyed by corporations, 
and then it is taxed as a franchise. It is- a question, 
open for serious consideration, whether the taxation 
of such a franchise, tantamount to the taxation of 
the good-will, against corporations, while similar 
items of property, if this be property, are not assessed 
against individuals and firms, does not constitute an' 
unjust discrimination against corporations. 

Sec. 8. The general property tax has been sub¬ 
jected to severe criticisms and has frequently been 
condemned. We may now examine the grounds on 
which this condemnation rests. Among many there 
are two of great importance. (1) It is urged that 
the tax is unjust because property forms no criterion 
Objections to of tax-paying ability. It is maintained 
this iax. income is a far better basis. (2) It 

is urged that the general property tax is inexpedient 
because so difficult to administer justly, especially in 
the matter of the discovery and assessment of per- 
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sonal property and because of its effect on tlie move¬ 
ment of capital and forms of investment. Against 
these serious objections it is urged that when there 
is a tolerably just system of income taxation already 
in existence, a property tax in addition thereto fulfils 
the requirements of justice because it imposes a 
heavier burden on “ funded ” income, which is re¬ 
garded as indicative of more faculty, since it is less 
precarious. It also supplements the income tax by 
making property in enjoyment, the use of which is 
an indication of tax faculty, a part of the base, as, for 
example, picture galleries. And, lastly, the com¬ 
parative steadiness of the return from the property 
tax is a great recommendation from the fiscal stand¬ 
point. It would seem, then, that the objections to 
the general property tax as the main part of a sys- 
tem may still stand, but that there may when this tax 
be room for such a tax as a subordinate * nistijiabic. 
part of a larger system, the demands of justice being 
met by the proper relation between the different 
parts of the system. In Switzerland and Prussia the 
general property tax is part of a more elaborate sys¬ 
tem. In the United States it stands almost alone 
for commonwealth purposes, supplemented in some 
states by other taxes intended to reach certain forms 
of revenue-yielding property. The universal con¬ 
demnation of the American commonwealth general 
property tax is therefore not due to the defects in 
the tax itself, but mainly to the fact that it is not 
properly supplemented by other taxes. 
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The first question that arises when the general 
property tax stands alone, and a question which, 
although not so prominent, also arises in other cases. 
Can the as- is: Can the method of assessment be 
sessmcntbe Sufficiently effective to reach uni- 

madef formlj and equitably all forms of prop- 

erty, especially personal property? The answer to 
this question that has been given by the experience 
of the United States is emphatically in the negative. 
This is especially true when the administration of 
the assessment is left to officials popularly elected 
for a short term, in small districts, and by the ta.x- 
payers whose property they are to assess. It is also 
in the negative, but somewhat less unanimously so, 
when the assessment is under the control of an 
impartial bureaucracy appointed by some higher 
authority and not beholden to a local constituency. 
In the one case the assessor is apt to be too friendly 
to the assessed, in the other too ignorant of local 
conditions. 

Much light is thrown upon the question of assess¬ 
ment by the experience of the United States. In 
1890, and again in 1900 and in 1904, the United 
States census office undertook to ascertain the true 
value of property, i.e. its fair selling value. This 
, ,. serves as a basis of comparison for the 

the United assesscd valuGS. The investigations of 
States fails, the census were conducted with the ut¬ 
most care, and although they inevitably contain 
many unavoidable sources of erroi', they are yet very 
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serviceable. The following tables show the results 
of the investigations into the true value of prop¬ 
erty : 


1890 


Real estate, with improvements thereon . 

Live stock on farms, farm implements, and ma¬ 
chinery . 

Gold and silver coin and bullion 
Mines and quarries, including product on hand 
Machinery of mills, and product on hand 
Railroads and equipments, including street rail¬ 
roads . .. 

Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, canals, and 

equipment . .. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 


139,544,544,333 

2,703,015,040 

1,158,774,948 

1,291,201,579 

3,058,503,441 

8,085,407,323 

701,755,712 

7,893,708 ,821 

105,037,091407 


The total assessed valuation in 1800 was $25,473,173,418, or 
about 40 per cent (41 per cent if we allow for $3,833,335,225 
exempt by law). Of real estate, — land and its improve¬ 
ments,—the true value was $30,544,544,333, of which all but 
$3,833,335,225 was legally subject to taxation; the assessed 
value of the $35,711,200,108 taxed was $18,056,550,075, a little 
over 50 per cent of its true value. The $25,402,510,864 of 
personal property was assessed at $0,510,010,743, about 25 per 
cent. But if we make allowance for the $1,291,201,570 worth 
of mines and quarries which might be well classed as real 
estate, personal property was assessed at about 22f^^ per cent 
of its true value. As the statement of the total amount of 
personal property erred admittedly on the side of moderation, 
there being some forms which were not ascertainable, this 
showing was more favourable to the assessment than the truth 
would have been. It is well within the truth to say that in the 
United States as a whole not more than 20 per cent of personal 
property was taxed in 1890. Probably considerably less than 
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this is the true figure. In many important commonwealths the 
assessment of personal property, even according to tlie favour¬ 
able showing of the census, was far below the average for the 
whole country. In the country as a whole, personal property 
is about 71 per cent of real estate, or per cent of all taxed 
property. In Illew York it was assessed at a trifle over 11 per 
cent of the real estate and about 10 per cent of all property. 
According to the census valuation, there was in New York in 
1890 $5,817,704,667 worth of real estate and $2,758,997,324 
worth of personal property. Ileal estate was assessed at 
$3,403,751,246, or about 58 per cent of its real value, while 
personal property was assessed at $382,159,007, or not quite 
14 per cent of its real value. When it is remembered that the 
census report omitted some unascertainable items of personal 
property, it is fair to say that 90 per cent of the personal prop¬ 
erty in New York was untaxed, where at the same time only 
42 per cent of real estate w^as untaxed. This means that the 
assessment of personal property was being evaded and that real 
estate was assessed below its actual value. The latter fault is 
not so bad as the former, because general under-assessment 
means merely a higher rate than would otherwise prevail, hut 
does not, if uniform, affect the distribution of the burden. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio showed a somewhat 
better assessment of personal property. Thus in Pennsylvania 
the assessed value of personal property was 618 millions against 
2042 millions of real estate; Massachusetts, 554 millions 
against 1600 millions; Ohio, 546 millions against 1232 millions. 
But no one supposes that there was any more personal property 
owned in these commonwealths than in New York. In fact, 
the contrary was the case. In some of the newer Western 
states the assessment of personal proi3erty was larger than the 
assessment of real estate. Thus in IVIontana personal property 
was valued at 58 millions, real estate 55 millions; in Wyoming 
the ratio was 20:13; New Mexico, 28:15; Arizona, 18:10; 
Nevada, 17:9; Idaho, 16:10. But this is easily explained. 
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1890 
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(1) Til lliese states, land values had not yet developed. 

(2) The real property assessed was only siitdi lainls, with iludr 
iniprovenients, as Iiad fully passed into t.he hands of private 
owners. (3) Personal projierty was swelled by ineluding* in 
it the improvements upon public lands, the fee to which was 
still vested in the United States, and upon railroad lands the 
title to which was still vested in the railroad companies. 
(4) The list of personal property was swelled by the nature of 
some of the industries that prevail,—cattle. A certain amount 
of it was due to the assessment of railroad property as personal 
property. (5) The possibility of concealing property is less 
in a country where population is s]>arse and the conditions for 
investment well known to the asst^ssors. (0) The need of 
revenues ^vas very great, and real estate had not enough value 
to hear the burden. I^rsonal property had, therefore, to lie 
called in to raise tlie necessary amount without inordinately 
high rates. The chart i>n the pre(UKling page taken from the 
Eleventh Census sho\vs the relative assessment of personal and 
real property in all the states in 1890. 

Ill matters of larger import the conditions revealed 
by the investigations of 1900 and of 1904 are not 
materially different from those in 1890. Hence the 
foregoing comments are praotioally true to-day. 
The new figures, for reasons that were unavoidable, 
are not strictly comparable with tlie old, hnt they 
are somewhat better in themselves and may be re¬ 
garded as more reliable. 
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Estimates of Wealth for 1904 and 1900 


Form of Wealth 

1JH)4 

1 1000 

Total. 

$107,104,11)2,410 

: $88,517,;10( 1.775 

Real property and improvements 



taxed . 

55,510,228,057 

40,324,8:10,234 

Real pi'operty and improvements 



exempt. 

0,831,244„570 

(5,212,788,0:10 

Live stock. 

4,073,701,73(5 

:i:500,4T3,278 

Farm implements and machinery . 

844,080,803 

740,775,070 

Manufacturing ma(‘hinery, tools, 



and implements. 

3,207,754,180 

2,541,040,030 

Gold and silver coin and bullion . 

l,‘n)8,003,303 

1,077,.370,825 

Railroads aiid their equipment . . 

11,24*1,752,(KH) 

0,035,7:12,000 

Street railways, etc,: 



Street railways. 

2,210,0«5(5,CKH) 

1,570,107,1(50 

Telegraph systems ..... 

227,41H),IKK) 

2n,{550,(H)0 

Telephone systems. 

585,840,(MM) 

400,:121,000 

Pullman and private ears . . 

123,(}00,00{) 

OS,8;M5,(5(k) 

Shipping and canals .... 

840,480,801 

5.37,810,478 

Privately owned waterworks . 

275,(X)(),()(M) 

2157,752,408 

Privately owned central elt?(‘- 


tric light and power stations 

502,851,105 

I 402,018,05:$ 

All other: 


Agricultural products. . , . 

1,800,370,(152 

1,455,000,32:1 

Manufactured products . . . 

7,400,201,008 

0,087.151,108 

Imported merchandise - . . 

405,543,085 

424,070,502 

Mining products .. 

40S,0(',50,787 

;I20,851,517 

Clothing and personal ad(»rn- 



ments. 

2,500,(MK),(XK) 

2,0(K),0(K>,000 

Furniture, carriages, and kin¬ 


dred property.. 

5,750,0(K),(KX) 

4,880,0()0,(M)0 

Taxable.. 

100,272.0*17.840 

82,304,517,8*15 

Exempt. 

0,831,244,570 

0,212,788,930 

Assessed valuation of taxable prop¬ 

erty . 

38,063,381,120 

.31,280,:i32,443 

Percentage of assessed valuation to 
the true value of property 


taxable. 

36.4 

35.3 


In 1900 personal property, inchiding railroads, street rail¬ 
roads, telegraph and telephone systems, and privately owned 
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waterworks, and electric light aiid power stations, which are 
better assessed than most, other (‘lasses of property included, 
was assessed at 22 per cent, and in at 10.8 per cent of its 
true value, as against 4-1.4 and 48 per cent for real estate in the 
respective years. 

The failure to assess personal property in the 
United States is due largely to the laxity of adinin- 
ThefiiiiMreto istraliou ; the tax laws on the subject 
reach pmw/ad are Usually stiict eiiough to answ^er every 
dw^totai^ re<iuirenient. What constitutes personal 
in the laws. property is explicitly stated; the assess¬ 
ors have ample power to ascertain its exacd amount. 
In all but one of the commonwealtlis the taxpayer 
is, or may be, recpiired to make a declaration of his 
property. In all the states tlie assessors have tlie 
advantage of large powers of investigation, and can 
ascertain the amount of tlie property if they will 
assert their power. But this is what locally elected 
■assessors are very reluctant to do, !Much improve¬ 
ment has resulted in a few states from tlie introdut^- 
tion of strong central controlling boards. Ihit thishas 
not been in force long enough to enable us to deter¬ 
mine how permanent tins improvement is likely to be. 

The advisability of extending the assessment to 
legal persons so as to cover a certain amount of 
The assess- property tliat might escape in the guise 
mentoj legal personal property depends upon the 
the gmerai strictiiens ill the assewHineiit. The Htocks 
property tax. railrwul companies are 

easily coucealable personal proj)erty of the individual 
stockholder. But the road and buildings are easily 
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ascertainable real property of the companies. For 
ease of assessment, therefore, it is best to tax legal 
persons as well as real persons. But in that case 
stocks and bonds in the hands of private persons 
should be exempt, unless it is intended to tax such 
property more heavily than other property; i.e. to in¬ 
troduce a partial progression. Whether in addition 
to including legal persons in the general property 
tax a special coi’poration tax should be imposed is a 
question of policy affecting the whole tax system. 

When the general property tax stands alone, all 
tax faculty that exists in the form of receipts of the 
economic character of wages — salaries,. The taxation 
fees for professional services in indepen- faculty in 
dent professions, profits and earnings of wages notac- 
mauagement — are untaxed. In the •^cm.'piishsd. 
earlier forms of the property tax in the United . 
States this omission was seen, and a special tax 
levied upon such income. But at present that 
method of taxation has almost entirely disappeared. 


Sec. 9. The property tax as the sole or chief form 
of direct taxation has few supporters among scien¬ 
tific writers. So universal and unani- Scientific 
mous has been the condemnation heaped 

^ the general 

upon this tax that we must consider in 'pTO’perty tax. 
detail some of the objections that have been raised. 

Professor Seligman sums up his interesting discus¬ 
sion of this tax in words to the following general 
import : 


The general property tax is a failure as the main 
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source of revenue from the triple standpoint of his¬ 
tory, theory, and practice. 

1. Historically, it was once well-nigh universal. 
In a community mainly agricultural it was not alto¬ 
gether unsuited to the conditions. But as soon as 
industry and commerce became important, it failed 
to extend so as to comply with the requirements of 
justice. It became, in fact, even where not so con¬ 
sidered, a tax on real property. Everywhere but in 
America it has been (a) divided into a number of 
subordinate property taxes, (5) allowed to become a 
subordinate member of another system, or (6*) en¬ 
tirely abandoned. Sooner or later it will have to be 
abandoned in America. 

2. Theoretically the general property tax is defi¬ 
cient in two respects. First, it assumes that there is 
an ascertainable general property. But since prop¬ 
erty is a composite of inseparable but widely differ¬ 
entiated elements, this assumption is contrary to the 
fact. ‘‘The general mass of property has disap¬ 
peared, and with it vanishes the foundation of tlie 
general property tax.” Secondly, “property is no 
longer a criterion of faculty or of tax-payingability.” 
Two equal masses of property may be unequally pro¬ 
ductive, because used by men of differing talents, 
and thus differently joined with the personal element, 
or because the possession of them may give rise to 
fortuitous gains, or because the owner of one mass of 
property may be labouring under peculiar economic 
disadvantages. 
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It is the income which property yields that is the 
best index of the tax-paying power which the prop¬ 
erty represents. 

3. Practically, ‘‘ the general property tax as aetually 
administered to-day is beyond all peradventure the 
worst tax known in the civilised world.'' As at pres¬ 
ent administered, it fails entirely to reach intangible 
property. It debases public morals by putting a 
premium on dishonesty. It is regressive and presses 
hardest upon those relatively least able to pay.i 
This is strong language,—even stronger has been 
used. 


Part 2. Special Property Taxes 

* Sec. 10. The land tax is one of the oldest contri¬ 
butions. It has three forms: (1) it may be based 
upon each unit of area, sometimes with Forms of tu 
an attempt to classify the different units tax. 
as to fertility; (2) it may be based upon the esti¬ 
mated value of the land or upon an estimated average 
annual yield or surplus; (3) it may be based upon 
the actual yearly yield, and be as it were a share in 
the product. The tax was common in the latter 
part of the middle ages as a recognition of the mon¬ 
arch’s right of proprietorship in the soil. A good 
example of this, among many others, is afforded by 
the so-called quit-rents in the American colonies.^ 
In their first form these payments are not strictly 

1 Seligman, Essays^ pp. 23-61 

2 See Ripley and Wood. 
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taxes. They are acknowledgments of the people’s 
tenure. But they freipiently grow into taxes. In 
France, as we have seen, the taille developed from feu¬ 
dal dues. The impot foneier now yields 200,000,000 
francs. In England the old land tax has been con¬ 
verted into a redeemable rent charge, but the reve¬ 
nue from land is still taxed in the general iiu'ome tax 
and yields <£1,500,000 annually.' Ix)cal taxation in 
most countries falls largely on land. In Prussia the 
land tax was in 1895 transferred entirely to the local 
bodies. 

Economic rent as the surplus of revenues from 
land, after all expenses have been deducted, 1ms 
always been regarded as a legitimate ol)ject of taxa¬ 
tion. It has been strongly argued that this tax can¬ 
not be shifted. But as the land tax is not always 
confined to rent-bearing land, being generally im¬ 
posed upon all land, even the poorest in cultivation, 
and as modern economic theory does not regard rent 
as an inevitable surplus, this old argument needs 
thorough revision. (See Chaj). X.) 

It is in the asvsessment of this tax that the cadastre 
has been most widely used. The principles upon 

which the l)est cadastres have been built 

jA Pf} t 

are the following: (1) A cai’eful meas¬ 
urement of the land is made and recorded. In the 
older ones the land is entered in rough lustorical 
units: the ^\yoke,” the ^'hide,” the ‘"seed.” Some¬ 
times the cadastre is intended to serve other purposes, 
as that of a record of titles. In any case the names 
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of tlie owners or occupiers are entered with each 
piece. (2) A record is made of the yield of each 
unit of area, and from that is estimated either the 
gross revenue or the net revenue, — more frequently 
the latter. As a rule the eadmtral revenue is less 
than the actual net revenue. Another method is 
that of recording the market value. 

The cadastre^ when finished, is subject to more or 
less frequent revision. A partial revision which in¬ 
volves the recording of changes of title, etc., is gen¬ 
erally made currently. An entire revision is only 
undertaken after periods of considerable length. 
The making of a complete cadmtre is a matter of 
considei^able expense and takes no little time. In 
many cases more than the mere land is recorded, 
buildings and other improvements being frequently 
entered in the same aadmtre. 

It is generally urged in justification of the reten¬ 
tion of the land tax, even in countries where there 
are other taxes that fall upon the revenue Jmtification 
from land, that the income accruing from 
land is constantly increasing in every other taxes. 
growing community, and that the expenditure of the 
government accrues largely to the benefit of the land¬ 
holders, and appears in the form of an increased 
value or I'ental. The same I'easons are urged in 
support of a higher rate for the land tax. 

On the basis of a cadastre tlie land tax is generally 
apportioned ; less frequently it is proportioned. In 
general, the tax lends itself better than most others 
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to the apportionment method. With a fixed valua¬ 
tion as a basis which varies comparatively little from 
year to year, it seems perfectly natural and easiest 
to apportion the amount that it is desired to raise, 
among the different pieces or units. 

Sec. 11. The older forms of the land tax often 
included the huilding tax^ with which it was closely 
The huiidiyig Connected in character. At present, this 
contribution generally forms an indepen- 
landtax. dent tax on the revenue from the site 
and the building. It is, like the land tax, a tax on 
a fixed source of income. Its incidence will receive 
special attention elsewhere. 

The buildings taxed may be classified according to 
value, or according to the uses to which they are put, 
Forms of the or according to their location, whether 
hwMingtax. qj, rural. There are two very dif¬ 

ferent forms of the building tax: one is intended to 
fall on the income derived by the owner from the 
building; the other simply taxes the occupier ac¬ 
cording to the rent, taken as the index of a certain 
amount of tax faculty on his part. The second is 
very much like a consumption tax. The first re¬ 
gards the revenue derived as a source from which 
the tax may be paid. But even this first form, 
when paid by an owner who is also an occupier, is 
very much like a consumption tax. 

The building tax, wherever in use, is one of a 
number of other similar taxes; it never stands 
alone. In ease of assessment it has many advan- 
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tages. The valuation is simple and inexpensive. 
Alterations affecting the base can be easilj^ and accu¬ 
rately ascertained. Unlike the land tax, 
the building tax is regularly assessed each 
year. Hence this tax is more often proportioned 
than apportioned. The .building tax may be ex¬ 
tended into a sort of industry tax, as when it is 
assessed with higher rates upon buildings used for 
industrial or commercial purposes. An example of 
this method of assessing the business tax is that of 
France cited above. 

Seo. 12. The taxes we have already considered 
cover most fixed capital. Circulating capital also, 
in all of its many forms, has been sub- Taratimi of 
jected to separate taxes. This is as true 
of those countries which have the general property 
tax as of those which attempt to accomplish the 
desired results by the taxation of the various ele¬ 
ments of revenue. How to reach this kind of reve¬ 
nue and to make the faculty which it represents 
bear its share of the public burden is one of the 
most difficult practical problems of taxation. The 
chief difficulties arise from the elusive nature of 
circulating capital and the intimate way in which 
it is connected with many of the processes of indus¬ 
trial life. Justice and equality demand its taxation. 
But various pleas of expediency are against it. 
Capital is hard to reach, and if it is not fairly 
taxed, the result may be injurious to trade. There 
are two forms in which this tax has been applied 
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with some effectiveness. One is that of a tax on 
mortgages, the other that of a tax or taxes on 
corporations and banks. Some results have also 
been attained by the attempt to tax stocks and 
Taxation of bonds. Public stocks are especially easy 
public bonds, of assessmciit. But there is an objec¬ 
tion to taxing them when the other forms of invest¬ 
ment escape, because of the bad effect on public 
credit. If it is distinctly declared beforehand that 
the bonds are to be taxed, their selling price is 
lowered. If it is not so declared, at the time of 
issue, and the tax is subsecpiently assessed, the 
process is regarded by the holders as eqniv<alent 
to a partial repudiation of the debt, and subsequent 
loans are looked upon askance. When, however, 
all forms of revenue-yielding capital are, nominally 
at least, subject to taxation, this objection to taxing 
public securities disappears. If the tax is not to 
have the effect of reducing the capital value of the 
stock, bond, or other security, it must fall upon 
every form of capital. But so great are the diffi¬ 
culties of making it thus universal that, as a general 
rule, such a tax affects the rate of interest on all new 
investments in the taxed form. This question will 
receive further attention under the head of Incidence. 

Where there is a complete system of public rec¬ 
ords for deeds, mortgages, and contracts, necessary 
Taxation of to their validity, it is comparatively easy 
mortgages. these recorded securities. Thus 

it is that mortgages are generally easily taxable. 
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This, liowever, results in inequality if the tax is 
not extended be 3 "ond the recorded contracts. When 
tlie mortgage is upon property already taxed, as, 
for example, by the building tax or a general prop¬ 
erty tax, the question arises whether both the bor¬ 
rower and the lender should be taxed, or only one, 
and if so, which one. An able writer says on this 
point, “ Tax the mortgagee on tlie amount of tlic 
mortgage, and the mortgagor on the value of the 
property minus the mortgage. That is the only 
rational system.’' ^ Indeed, it would be, if every 
otlier form of caintal were taxed; but when that is 
not the case, the result is in every respect the same 
as though the owner wei'C taxed alone. Generally 
he pays more. 

Taxation at the source has been warmly recom¬ 
mended for reaching interest on capital; t e, to have 
the debtor advance the tax and shift it stoppage at 
if he can to the lender or share it with 'Wwrcc-. 
him. In the case of corporations, this method is ap¬ 
plied to the dividends. As Bastable^ has well shown 
such a tax is a combined tax on interest and on 
profits, and is therefore partly outside our present 
purpose. The taxation of corporations Taxation of 
is not always the taxation of circulat- corporatiom. 
ing capital merely. Corporations often own other 
taxable property, — land, buildings, etc. But in the 
United States, one of the main objects of the intro- 

^ Political Science Quarterly^ V., S5. 

2 P. 422. 
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ductioii of taxes on corporations was to reach forms 
of personal property that generally escaped. The 
other object was, of course, to extend the general 
property tax to cover all property. We find that 
the basis of the eorpt)ration tax is, in many instances, 
the capital stock at its par value, or at its market 
valueand in a good many instances, the bonded 
indebtedness is also included. 'When the nature 
of the business is such tliat the capital stock and 
bonds do not represent all the capital concentrated 
in the hands of the corporation, as, for example, in 
the case of banks and insurance companies, then the 
business transacted, the gross earnings, the divi¬ 
dends, or the net earnings become the basis. But 
no clear lino is drawn between the ta.xation of in¬ 
terest and prolits, so that corporation taxes often 
approach, in chai'acter and operation, business taxes,^ 

Sec. 13. There remains but one other very im¬ 
portant property tax, and that is the inheritance tax, 
Origin nf the successioii tax, soiuetiincs called 

inheritance death dutios.''^ The feudal “ relief ” and 

tax. ^ 

henot were payments made from the 
estate of a dead vassal, or by his heirs, in recog¬ 
nition of the lord’s authority. Similar payments 
were made upon the transfer of property. But the 

1 The best discussion of this interesting field of taxation ia con¬ 
tained in Chaps. VI., VII., and VIIL, of Seligman’s JStimyii on 

Taxation. 

^ '■^See Max West, “The Inheritance Tax,” CulumUa College 
Studies, IV., 2 ; also the excellent chapters in Bastable, 2d ed., 
and Seligman, Essays, p. 807 fl. 
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direct connection between these feudal dues and the 
modern inheritance taxes is hard to trace. It is 
probable that the older dues suggested the feasibil¬ 
ity of the modern inheritance tax. But no closer 
connection than that has been established. The 
modern inheritance tax is a special exercise of the 
taxing power. It is resorted to on account of the 
comparative ease with which large returns can be 
obtained at relatively little expense and without 
great friction. It is generally justified in one of 
two ways: (1) It is claimed that the , .. 

, , n/untijication 

deceased person lias probably not paid ofihcinhfH- 

his share of the general taxes during his 
lifetime, and that the publicity necessarily connected 
with the transfer of his property to his heir affords 
an excellent opportunity for the fiscus to “ get even ” 
with him. If this were the sole justification, it 
would require that the exact history of every estate 
should be investigated, and only those subjected to 
the tax that could be shown to have escaped taxa¬ 
tion. But this would be a laborious and costly 
process. Another justification is, therefore, sought. 
(2) It is claimed that in all cases of collateral in¬ 
heritance, the newly acquired wealth comes to the 
heir as a fortuitous, more or less unexpected gain. 
He had been living without it, and this sudden 
increment of wealth repi'esents, temporarily at least, 
a sudden increase in his ability to pay taxes. This 
justification points to the necessity of exempting 
the inheritance by immediate dependents of the de- 
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ceased. They were already living upon that prop¬ 
erty ; and the death and breaking up of the family 
and of the estate represent to them not an increased, 
but a decreased, tax faculty. 

An examination of the many forms of inheritance 
taxes reveals two main tendencies. The first is to 
„ , . , exempt small estates and to establish a 

Tendencies of ^ 

modern inheri- progressive rate for larger ones. The 
tance taxes. ggcond is to exempt that portion of the 
estate passing to the immediate, heirs. The grounds 
for this second exemption have already been exam¬ 
ined. The grounds for the first are wrapped up in 
the general principles of a proportional or prog'res- 
sive rate. A very good example of these principles 
is afforded by the new English death duties of 1894, 
and the older “ Legacy and Succession Duties ” of 
1881, which, however, are not progressive as to 
amount of property. Under the new law, the estate 
of every person dying after the 1st of August, 1894, 
must pay a duty which varies according to the fol¬ 
lowing schedule as amended in 1907: 


Estates from 

£100 to 

£500 pay £1 

0.<f.per hundred. 

Estates from 

500 to 

1,000 pay 

2 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

1,000 to 

10,000 pay 

3 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

10,000 to 

25,000 pay 

4 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

25,000 to 

50,000 pay 

4 

10 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

60,000 to 

75,000 pay 

5 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

75,000 to 

100,000 i)ay 

5 

10 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

100,000 to 

150,000 pay 

6 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

150,000 to 

250,000 pay 

7 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

250,000 to 

500,000 pay 

8 

0 

per hundred. 

Estates from 

600,000 to 

750,000 pay 

9 

0 

per hundred. 
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Estates from £750,000 to £1,000,000 pay £10 
Estates from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 pay £10 
on £1,000,000, and £11 on the remainder. 
Estates from £1,500,000 to £l>,UOO, 000 }>ay £10 
on £1,000,000 ami £12 on ihe remainder. 
Estates from £2,000,000 to £2,500,000 pay £10 
on £1,000,000 and £15 on the remainder. 
Estates from £2,500,000 to £5,000,000 pay £10 
on £1,000,000 and £11 on the remainder. 
Estates from £5,000,000 and over pay £10 
on £1,000,000 and £15 on the remainder. 
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Os. per hnn'€l^^ 
0 per hundred 

0 per hundred 

0 per hundred 

0 per hundred 

0 per hundred 


The older legacy and succession duties are also pro¬ 
gressive, but in a different way, rising as the degree 

of relutiontilup of tho recipient of the Ictfaoy becomes 
more and more remote from the deceased, from ^1 
10s. in a linndred to £11 10s. in a hundred. Thus 
the total hurdeu tliat may fall upon the share of any 
one person, that is, of a stranger to the blood receiv¬ 
ing ^03,000,000 or over, is 24.8 per cent. 

In the United States the inheritance tax is growing 
rapidly in importance. This growth dates from 1885, 
hut assumed greater <limensions after Ormothofihe 
1900. As early as 1826 Pennsylvania 
adopted an inheritancG tax, and a few United states, 
other states followed her example. The federal gov¬ 
ernment enacted sucli a tax in 1862 to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of war. But this tax was discontinued after 
the war, when tho need for extra revenues ceased. 
But prior to 1885 the tax was of no importance, either 
from point of view of yield or influence. In the first 
edition of this book it was stated that at that time 
(1896) thirteen states were using the inheritance 

• X 
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•tax. At the present time (1909) only sixteen of 
the fifty-one states and territories do not impose this 
tax. 

While the use of this tax has been spreading from 
state to state, those having first adopted it have been 
busy intensifying it. At first it applied only to col¬ 
lateral heirs; since then it has been applied also to 
direct heirs. The rates, at first low, have been I'aised. 
The feature of progression, at first introduced with a 
trembling hand, has been more freely and boldly used. 
These taxes are now levied on all property passing 
by will, or by the intestate laws, or by transfer in- 
Propertysub- tended to take effect after death. But 
ject to this tax. niost states propertjT- passing to institu¬ 
tions of learning, to churches, or in short into hands 
where it would be exempt from the general property 
tax, is exempt from the inheritance tax. The widow 
and children usually enjoy large exemptions. The 
rates are usually graduated and are progressive in 
one or in two ways. They are almost always pro¬ 
gressive as the relationship of the beneficiary to the 
deceased becomes remote. They are frequently pro¬ 
gressive as the bequest (or as the estate) increases in 
amount. Although the states have copied freely from 
one another, there is as yet little uniformity, and it is 
not possible, so frequent are the changes, to distinguish 
a type. The most elaborate laws are those of Wiscon¬ 
sin and California, and these may possibly prove to be 
the type toward which the states are working. That 
of California will serve as an illustration. The 
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following table shows the principal features of that 
law : 


Classification 
OK Indication of 
Relationsiih* 


PltOrERTV 

Exemption 


Application of Rates Value of 
Inheritance or Beihfestk 


On Excess 
after De¬ 
duction of 
Exeiniftion 
from $25,000 


$25,000 

to 

$50,000 


$50,000 

to 

$100,000 


$100,000 

to 

$500,000| 


In Ex¬ 
cess of 
$500,000 


Husband, wife, lineal 
issue, lineal ances¬ 
tor, adopted or 
mutually acknowl¬ 
edged child. - . 

Brother, slater, or 
descendant of 
either, wife or 
widow of a son, 
h u s b a n d o f a 
daughter . . . 

XTncle, aunt, or de¬ 
scendant of either 

Grand uncle, grand 
aunt, or descend¬ 
ant of either . . 

Other degree of 
collateral consan¬ 
guinity, stranger 
in blood, body pol¬ 
itic, or corporate 


Widow or 
minor 
child, 

' $ 10 , 000 . 
Others, 
$4,000 


$2,000 


1,500 

1,000 

500 


1 % 


mo 


4% 


5% 


1|% 

mo 

mo 

mo 


3% 


0 % 


10 % 


2 |% 

3|% 

n% 

10 % 

12 |% 


mo 

9% 

12 % 

15% 


A few examples will show how this law is expected 
to work. Thus, for example, a widow inheriting 
125,000 from her husband would pay 1 per cent on. 
115,000, or ®150. If she inherited only 110,000, she 
would be entirely exempt. If she inherited 1600,000, 
she would pay 3 per cent on $490,000, or $14,700. 
A stranger in the blood inheriting $25,000 would pay 
6 per cent on $24,500, or $1225; andinheriting|500,000 
would pay nearly $75,000. This tax is paid by the ex¬ 
ecutor or administrator direct to the county treasurer 
under the jurisdiction of the superior court of the 
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county in wliicli probate proceedings are being taken. 
The county treasurers are allowed rather liberal fees 
for the collection of this tax in addition to their salary, 
or other compensation allowed by law. 

The most radical inheritance tax ever enacted by 
any of the states is the one in the new State of Okla¬ 
homa. Tlie rates are progressive in both ways, and 
for strangers to the blood confiscate all but ilOO of 
the entire bequest if it reaches i94,b00. 

An examination of the statutes and of the discus¬ 
sions of this tax shows tliat the arguments in justifica¬ 
tion of it which liave appealed most strongly to the 
American lawmakers are two in number: (1) That 
the state has a right to curtail tlie right of bequest”; 
(2) “That it is desirable to curb tlie perpetuation of 
large fortunes.'' It was a sort of grim humour which 
led the Louisiana lawmakers to enact that if the heir 
could prove that the property lie received had paid 
its full quota of taxes during the last five years of 
the life of the deceased, there would be no inheri¬ 
tance tax levied on it. But doubtless the “getting 
even after death” argument lias had its influence 
elsewhere. The fact that here was a source of 
revenue, easily collected, which could be availed of 
to meet the growing cxiienses of the state govern¬ 
ments without increasing the apparent tax burden, 
as revealed in the state tax rate on property, has, 
however, been the most potent of all tlie forces lead¬ 
ing to the extension of this tax. It affords a revenue 
which, like that from indirect taxes, flows into the 
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treasury unseen by the legislator’s tax-paying con¬ 
stituents other than the heirs affected. 

The yield of this tax is coining to be large. In 
1894 two states collected $663,000 from this source; 
in 1892 six states collected $3,107,000; tiu; yield of 
in 1902, twenty-eight states obtained 
$7,138,000; and in 1905, thirty states raised over 
$10,600,000 by this means. The yield is, of course, 
irregular, varying from year to year by large amounts, 
so that it is not a suitable source of revenue for 
meeting regularly recurrent demands. 

Most governments regard the inheritance tax as 
current revenue and do not attempt to treat its yield 
as a permanent endowment fund for any purpose<i 
specific purpose. Inasmuch as the tax n'kich the 
is so clearly drawn from the accumulated 
capital and not from the current income applied. 
of the people, this appears to be an improvident use 
of the proceeds. While it might not be a wise 
policy to attempt to invest the entire proceeds and 
to spend only the interest thereon, yet it would seem 
wise to use this income solely for buildings or imjjrove- 
ments of an enduring character. As, however, most 
governments do put into permanent improvements 
sums equal to or in excess of the yield of the inherit¬ 
ance tax, the failure to set it aside specifically for such 
purposes is not, perhaps, of immediate importance.^ 

1 It seems strange tliat the state universities in the United States 
have not demanded that the proceeds of the iiilieritance tax should 
be turned into their endowment funds. Such a use would be emi¬ 
nently fitting and would lessen the opposition to the tax. 
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Of recent years there lias been much discussion of 
the advisability of a federal inheritance tax in the 
The proposal United States. The ^Uegacy tax” on¬ 
to enact a per- acted in 1862 as a war measure was re- 

uzanent Led— 

erai inheri- pealed wlieii the need for heavy taxation 
tayice tax. ceased after the close of the war- Such 

a tax is now urged as a means of reducing swollen 
fortunes, or as a substitute for the tariff. But be¬ 
hind the arguments advanced lies the desii'e to cur¬ 
tail the powers and importance of the states, and to 
correspondingly enhance the power of the federal 
government. It is a movement supported only by 
extreme federalists. The whole discussion seems to 
present a modern phase of the old States’ rights ” 
problem. It is easy to show that the states can at¬ 
tend, just as effectively as can the federal government, 
to the punishment of men who acquire ‘‘tainted for¬ 
tunes,” if such a use of the inheritance tax is not a mis¬ 
use, which it is in the opinion of many economists.^ 
It is also easy to show that the federal government 
should continue to depend on indirect taxes, or that 
it is unwise to interfere with the states in working 
out a great experiment, but to do so would be beside 
the point. Until the states are forced to abandon all 
control over family relations, and to surrender to the 
federal government the entire field of legislation 
relating to property, and the inheritance thereof, it 
will be illogical and harmful for the federal govern- 

1 See the address by Bullock, before the National Tax C'^onference 
at Columbus, Ohio, 1007. 
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ment to tax inheritance. Bat that will not tie the 
hands of those who wish to force an issue as to the 
relative rights of the states and of the federal gov¬ 
ernment in this field. The question is one of deep 
political import. 


CHAPTER IX 


PERSONAL TAXES 

Section 1. The simplest form of personal taxa¬ 
tion is the collection of an equal contribution from 
each citizen. But such a tax cannot be 

The poll tax. 

large, because if it were it would impose 
a burden beyond the ability of tlic poor. A poll tax 
by itself cannot yield sufficient revenue to support 
the government. The uniform per capita tax is not 
just unless all wealth is equally distributed, and only 
in a very primitive community is sucli equality 
found. Hence it is that, outside of the United States, 
the poll tax now possesses little more than an 
historic interest. In the United States the poll tax 
is used either for local purposes (usually for roads, 
or for schools) or for state purposes, or both for 
local and state purposes, in every state and territory 
except the District of Columbia and Maryland. In 
Illinois it is not used in all parts of the state. It is 
usually levied on all males between the ages of 20 or 
21 years and 45 or 60. In Wyoming women are also 
subject to this tax. It is very laxly and poorly col¬ 
lected in almost all cases, being in general successfully 
evaded by many of those who have no other tax to 
pay. In four cases it takes the form of a fee for the 
registration of voters. In the early taxes of the 
commonwealths of the United States there was fre- 

S12 
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queiitly an assessment of each person at so much per 
poll as a part of the general property tax. In some 
commonwealths the poll tax still exists in this form. 
Originally this contribution was very generally used 
for road purposes. In many commonwealths there 
is still a road tax of so much per capita assessed upon 
those individuals who are found by the authorities in 
the road districts. The road tax is generally payable 
either in labour or in money. ^ 

The returns from the poll tax are generally insig¬ 
nificant. Despite the apparent ease of assessment, the 
poll tax is expensive to collect. It frequently causes 
much opposition and friction. It militates against 
the demands of equality, and has been superseded 
by other forms of personal taxation, which recognise 
differences in faculty. 

Sec. 2. We have already seen how the poll tax in 
one instance developed into the income tax. That 
tax will now be studied more closely, 

While it is true that, since the abolition the income 
of the federal tax, the income tax has 
little more than a theoretical interest for American 
readers,^ yet inasmuch as the hopes of many reformers 

1 No comprehensive study of the American poll tax has ever 
been made, and no satisfactory account of it can be found in print. 
Its historical interest is so great that it would repay a careful 
investigation. 

2 Sixteen states have at various times used an income tax, and 
a few still use it. But the revenues obtained are insignificant, and 
the tax is of little importance in the United States. See Kinsman, 
The Income Tax in the Oommonwealths of the Unite! States, 
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centre in it, and inasmuch as it may any daj^ again, 
become a live question, it is well to give the theory 
of the tax some consideration here. While the 
general, or special, property taxes rest either on 
the benefit theory or on the faculty theory of tax¬ 
ation, income taxes are better defended from the 
standpoint of the faculty theory. It is easier to 
make it clear that income measures faculty than 
it is to show how income can measure benefit. To 
be sure, it has been claimed with some plausibility’^ 
that income is a sure indication of the benefit en¬ 
joyed under the government. But that proposi¬ 
tion requires more argument and explanation than 
does the simple statement that a citizen is able to pay 
more or less because he has a greater or a smaller 
income. 

Besides this advantage of easier justification, the 
income tax has in common with all personal taxes 
another recommendation. It levies directly on tlie 
taxpayer. The nation’s income from taxation is 
derivative. As such it is abstracted from the an¬ 
nual increment of wealth of the citizens. Any tax 
which is actually paid out of capital or property may 
be ruinous. Property taxes, as we have fciben, are, 
theoretically, paid from the revenue earned by the 
property or out of other income of the owner, the 
property being at best but the indication of faculty 
or of benefit. But the income tax finds the indica¬ 
tion of faculty in the source of the tax. There is a 
certain directness about this identification of base 
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and .source which theoretically, at least, is a strong 
recomnieudation for this form of tax. 

From the standpoint of the faculty theoiy no gen¬ 
eral property tax, and no system of special property 
taxes which has not, incorporated in it, a tax on wages, 
salaries, profits, and the like, can be called equal. 
Many persons enjoying comparatively little property 
live in luxury and ease from their personal gains, 
wliile many others possessing comparatively large 
property may be from time to time in serious straits. 
For example, to be “land poor” is to be poor indeed. 
Large property does not always imply ability to pay 
taxes, and the absence of property does not always 
imply absence of ability. 

There has been a feeling in the United States, not 
always clearly expressed, yet strong enough to influ¬ 
ence legislation, that the earnings of personal exer¬ 
tion, professional fees, and the like are not good 
subjects for taxation. This is the result of an ex¬ 
treme laissez-faire view, which decries every sort of 
interference with indivdual freedom. Every tax is 
seen or felt to have a repressive tendency, which is 
sometimes supposed to be one of the main objects 
in assessing taxes.^ It is feared, then, that to tax the 
earnings of men would discourage exertion, would 
discourage industry. That this is a mistaken view 

1 A liquor license in a certain Western town cost iSlOO. A tax 
of 1100 was put upon banks. The bankers held up their hands in 
horror: “The people think the banks are as undesirable as the 
saloons I ” 
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of the nature of taxation, will, in the light of our 
whole discussion, he evident from the mere state¬ 
ment. A general tax on all income would not dis¬ 
courage income getting, but might even act as a 
stimulus thereto, more income being required to 
meet the tax and the same expenses as before. It 
may be true that this form of income represents less 
faculty than income from property, because more 
precarious than the latter, which furthermore leaves 
the owner free to engage in the getting of other in¬ 
come. But the entire exemption of personal earnings 
cannot be justified. 

Sec. 3. The form of tlie income tax will be deter¬ 
mined by tlie place given it in the system of taxa- 

Tfie place of Were possible to administer 

the tax in the a single tax of any sort in accord with 
sy.item. demands of justice, the income tax 

would be, theoretically, the one to be chosen. But 
the objections to any single tax, already stated, bear 
upon this as well as upon any other. Theoretically, 


it is best to make the income tax tlie central one of 
the system, the gaps of whicli are filled in by other 
taxes. If this be the intention, then the income tax 
can be arranged in the form in which it is most easy 
to administer. Thus the very small incomes can be 
exempt from the income tax, being covered by direct 
and indirect consum 2 )tion taxes. In this way one 
source of difficulty and friction is avoided. Then 
no distinction need be made in the assessment of 
income from different sources. For if it bo decided 
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to tax income from funded investments at a higher 
rate than other forms of income, this additional tax 
can be laid on in the form of a property tax. How 
far the exemption of smaller incomes should go, or 
to what extent funded incomes should be more 
heavily burdened, depends upon the concrete facts 
in each case. An abatement of the burden in cases 
where there are already more than the usual claims 
on the income, as of a large family, is also some¬ 
times given. 

Sec. 4 . As an example of such a tax, not, per¬ 
haps, ideally perfect, but still laid down in accord 
with the general principles enunciated Prussian in- 
above, we will study somewhat in detail 
the Prussian income tax.i In order- to have in mind 
the main features of the development already out¬ 
lined above. Chap. V., we quote from Mr. Hill the 
successive stages in the growth of personal taxation 
in Prussia: 

“1. A uniform poll tax, 1811. 

“ 2. A class tax, collecting somewhat more from 
the prosperous, and not less from the poor, 1820- 
1821. 

“ 3. To supplement the class tax, an income tax 
with comparatively few classes, a uniform rate, and 
a maximum limit, 1851. 

1 For history see Hill, Quarterly Journal nf Economics, VI., 
207; Wagner, “Die Reform der direoten Staatsbesteuening in 
Freussen im Jahre 1891,” SchanP Finanz Archiv., VIU ,lahr- 
§ang, II. Band. A full statement of the law is there appended. 
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‘"4. Classilication made liner, the niaximuin limit 
removed, and the class tax below made practically 
an income tax with a progressive rate, and the 
exemption of incomes up to 420 i\L, 1873. 

‘•‘5. Exemption of incomes np to 900 xM., reduc¬ 
tion of the remaining rates of the class tax, and of 
the two lowest rates of the income tax, 188E-1883. 

^*’6. Principle of progression extended to all in¬ 
comes under 100,000 M., incomes under 10,000 M. 
taxed less than before, and higher incomes more; 
a declaration of income by the taxpayer retpiired, 
and a finer classilication adopted, 1891.” 

To make the new tax still more clear, we quote 
the rates from the law itself: 


Tariff of Ratks 


Incombh 

Uatb ‘ 

1 

1 In<'< 

• Ml'.H 

IvATE 

From 

M. 

To (liirlusiM*) 
M. 

M. 

Frtmi 

M. 

'IN) {'In<*hi.siv<‘) 
M. 

M. 

000 

1,050 

6 

:?,.')()() 

■1,200 

92 

• 1,050 

1,200 

0 

4,200 

4,5I)() 

i 104 

1,200 

1,350 

12 

4,500 

5,000 

1 118 

1,350 

1,500 

16 

5,000 

5,500 

132 

1,500 

1,650 

21 

5,500 

(MH)O 

146 

1,650 

1,800 

26 

6,00() 

6,500 

160 

1,800 

2,100 

31 

6,500 

7,000 

176 

2,100 

2,400 

36 

7,000 

7,500 

192 

2,400 

2,700 

44 

7,500 

8,000 

212 

2,700 

3,000 

52 

8,000 

8,500 

232 

3,000 

3,300 

60 

8,500 

9,000 

252 

3,300 

3,600 

70 

9,000 

9,500 

276 

3,600 

3,000 

80 

0,500 

10,500 

300 
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Tlie rate increases 


From 

M. 

To 

M. 

In Sta(;e8 op 

M. 

By 

M. 

10,500 

■ 30,500 

1,000 

30 

30,500 

32,000 

1,500 

60 

32,000 

78,000 

2,000 

SO 

78,000 

100,000 

1 2,000 

100 


In the case of incomes from 100,000 M. to 105,000 
M. the tax is 4000 M. And from that point on the 
proportional rate of 4 per cent is assessed upon the 
lower limits of stages of 5000 M. each. 

Tliis rate is progressive from about two-thirds of 
1 per cent at 900 M. to 3 per cent at 10,000 M. 
Then the rate is nearly proportional at 3 per cent 
up to 30,000 M. Then progressive again, until 
at 100,000 M. 4 per cent is reached, after which it 
is proportional again. Each taxpayer having an 
income of over 3000 M. is required to ‘‘‘declare'’ it. 
He has to fill out a blank calling for a statement 
of income from each of four sources: (1) from 
capital invested, interest and dividends; (2) from 
landed property and houses, including all crops, 
whether consumed in the house or not, ^ 

’ The form of 

but deducting the cost of cultivation; thededara^ 
(3) from trade, industry, or mining, de- 
ducting the cost of maintenance; (4) from any 
employment, wages, salaries, fees, and including 
pensions and every source of income not covered by 
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(1) (2) and (3). Deductions are allowed (1) for 
interest on debts, except that on business debts ; 

(2) for permanent legal burdens (example, mainte¬ 
nance of reserves); (3) contributions to sick funds ; 
(4) life-insurance premiums. This division of the 
income into different parts is for the sake of accu¬ 
racy of declaration, not for the sake of assessing* 
different rates on the different kinds of income. 

Persons with large dependent families or labour¬ 
ing under any special economic conditions seriouslj^ 
Abatements affecting their faculty are allowed an 
allowed. abatement of not more than three grades, 
provided their incomes are not over 9500 M. Per¬ 
sons having less than 8000 M. deduct 50 M. for each 
child under fourteen years of age, and if there are 
three such children, a reduction of one grade is 
made. 

Corporations and stock companies 23ay the income 
tax on all dividends over 3|- per cent. This makes 
double taxation of this income, which is regarded as 
particularly‘‘capable.” In other ways the attem 2 )t 
is made to tax funded income more heavily. The 
exemption of incomes below 900 M. (1225) and 
the lower rate for smaller incomes is justified on the 
ground that the consumption taxes already impose a 
burden on these persons. 

The assessment of the tax is not perfect. It is 
said to be considerably better, however, than the 
assessment of property in America. Large incomes 
escape in part. It has, however, an advantage in 
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that the evasion of the tax does not in Prussia as it 
does in America intensify existing differences and 
inequalities. Other parts of the system tend to 
offset the failure in this case. 

Sec. 5. The British income tax, correctly called 
“the property and income tax,’' may serve as an¬ 
other illustration, but it differs very The property 
much from the Prussian. Logically, this 

tax in Eng-’ 

tax might have been treated in the land. 
previous chapter, but it is as well to discuss it 
here. In the first place, as has already been stated, 
it is rather a system of taxes on revenue than a tax 
on the aggregate income of each person. It is a 
system of modified property taxes, with a wage and 
salary tax appended. In Prussia the intention is 
to make the total income the base irrespective of 
the source, and reference to the sources is called 
for in the declai^ation merely as a means of getting 
at the total with greater accuracy. In England the 
different sources are kept strictly apart, and there is 
a difference made in the treatment of each kind of 
income, the tax being in some cases “stopped at 
the source.” The total income is with some excep¬ 
tions called into use only in estimating the exemp¬ 
tions and abatements. The taxpayer has the right 
by summing up his whole income to show that he 
has been taxed too much, or is entitled to exemp¬ 
tion. In that case he is reimbursed. In 1907-1908 
the abatements proper amounted to <£885,670; ex¬ 
emptions on account of small incomes amounted 
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to .£886,134. Tlio total abatements of all sorts, 
.£2,768,289. So separate are the different parts of 
this tax that i\lr. Wilson sitys of it: ^ ‘‘ To the bulk 
of the i>eople it is known in its nu)st obnoxious (?) 
form as a tax upon ordinary income.s, salaries, profes¬ 
sional earning, prolits of trading, etc.” Bastable 
(p. 449) says: “ Inequalities are, however, removed 
by the comprehensiveness of the tax.” 

ihe various revenues are taxed in live seliedules,” 
known as Sehedidea: A to E. 

The following outline of these schedules from the 
Acts of 1842 and 1853, with subsequent amendments, 
is taken mainly from Williams’Tlie King’s Revenue, 
a most admirable eonqjilation, wliich should be fre¬ 
quently consult.cd by every student of Britisb finance. 

Sailedulf .4. - For and in respect of the property 
in all lands, tenements, hereditaments, ami heritages 
in the United Kingilom, and to be cliarged for every 
twenty shillings^ of the annual value thereof: 

“ SaJiedule Ji. - .- For ami in respe(!t of the oceupa- 

tion of all such lands, tenements, hereditaments, and 
heritages, as aiort^said, and t() be charged fur every 
twenty shillings'-^ of the annu-al value thereof: 

Scliedide O. — For and in respect of all profits 
arising from interest, annuities, divitlends, and shares 
of annuities payable to any person, body politic or 
corporate, company or society, whetlier corporate or 

^ P. 115, BndfjB'L 

below for ‘‘doduetionK ” allowed. Under/I only one- 
third the annual value is now char|,;ed. The text gives the old law. 
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not corporate, out of any pul^lic revenue, and to be 
chaiged lor every twenty sliillings of the annual 
amount thereof: 

Schedule D. hor and in res 2 )ect of the annual 
profits or gains arising or accruing to any 2)ers()n 
residing in the United Kingdom from any kind of 
property whatever, whether situate in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere, and for and in res 2 )eGt of the 
annutd piofits or gains aiising or accruing to any 
person residing in the United Kingdom from any 
2)iofession, trade, em2)loynicnt, or vocation,^ whether 
the same shall be respectively carried on in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere, and to be charged 
for every twenty shillings of the annual amount of 
such profits and gains : 

‘‘ And for and in respect of the annual profits or 
gains arising or accruing to any person whatever, 
and whether a subject of His Majesty or not, al¬ 
though not resident within the United Kingdom, 
from any property whatever in tlie United Kingdom, 
or any profession, trade, employineiit, or vocation, 
exercised within the United Kingdom, and to be 
charged for every twenty shillings of the annual 
amount of such profits and gains : 

“And for and in respect of all interest of money, 
annuities, and other annual profits and gains not 
charged by virtue of any of the other schedules con¬ 
tained in this Act, and to be charged for every 
twenty shillings of the annual amount thereof: 

1 See lower rates lor “earned” incomes, explained below. 
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^’‘Schedule E. —For and in respect of every public 
office or employment of profit, and upon every an¬ 
nuity, pension, or stipend payable by His Majesty or 
out of the public revenue of the United Kingdom, 
except annuities charged to the duties under the 
said Schedule (7, and to be charged for every twenty 
shillings of the annual amount thereof.” 

All incomes not exceeding ^160 are exempt. 
The following “abatements” are allowed on all 
classes of income: c£160 on all incomes exceeding 
<£160 and not exceeding £400; £150 on incomes 
exceeding £400 and not exceeding £500; £120 
on all incomes exceeding £500 and not exceeding 
£600; £70 on all incomes exceeding £600 and 
not exceeding £700. 

The following “deductions” (not called abate¬ 
ments) are allowed under Schedule J., namely, one- 
eighth in respect of lands, and one-sixth in respect 
of houses for repairs, etc. That is, income from 
lands is charged at 17^. 6cZ. for each pound, and that 
from buildings at 16s. %d, per pound. 

“Relief,” in the form of a reduced rate, is given 
by an act passed in 1907 to “earned” incomes, in 
addition to all other exemptions, abatements, or 
deductions. “ Earned ” income means — 

(a) “ any income arising in respect of any office 
or employment of profit held by the individual, or 
in respect of any pension, superannuation, or other 
allowance, deferred pay, or compensation for loss of 
office given in respect of the past services of the in- 
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dividual, oi* of tho husband oi’ parent of the indi¬ 
vidual, in any otSce or employment of profit . . 
and 

(5) “any income from any property which is 
attached to or forms part of the emoluments of any 
oflSce or employment of profit held by the individual; 
and 

(o') “ any income which is charged under Sched¬ 
ules B or D, and is immediately derived by the indi¬ 
vidual from the carrying on or exercise by him of 
his profession, trade, or vocation, either as an indi¬ 
vidual, 01 , in the case of a partnei'ship, as a partner 
acting therein.” 

This relief” extends only td earned incomes up 
to <£2000. 

The reader should note the careful distinction 
made in the law between “persons” and “individ¬ 
uals.” The former includes legal persons, such as 
joint stock companies and corporations other than 
governmental. This is especially important under 
Schedule JD. 

1 he annual value of lands, etc., charged under 
Schedule .A, is understood to be the rent by the year 
at which the same are let at rack-rent, if the amount 
of such rent shall have been fixed by agreement com¬ 
mencing within the period of seven years preceding 
the fifth day of April next before the time of making 
the assessment, but if the same are not so let at rack- 
rent, then at the rack-rent at which the same are 
worth to be let by the year.” This rule does not 
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apply to tithes, quarries, mines, etc., but does apply 
to lands, etc., capable of actual occupation, no matter 
how enjoyed. 

“ Only one-third of the annual value is charged 
mid.Qv Schedule B ; nurseries and gardens are charged 
under Schedule D.” Mortgages are taxed under 
Schedule JL, owners being allowed to deduct what 
they advance in taxes from the interest they pay. 
Owners in occupation pay under Schedule B. 

Clergymen or ministers of religion are allowed a 
deduction of one-eighth on the value of any dwell¬ 
ing-house for which they pay rent, in respect of the 
portion of it which they may use for official purposes- 

The greatest difficulties of assessment arise under 
Schedule D, and in 1907 the assessors were empow¬ 
ered to require an employer to give particulars of 
name, residence, and pay of any employees, and every 
person is made liable to be called upon to make a 
full return of his or her income. Normally the in¬ 
come taxable is the average of the profits or gains 
for the past three years, but if the taxpayer so elect, 
he may be assessed on the actual amount of profits 
and gains for the year. Commissioners are empow¬ 
ered to make deductions in respect of “wear and 
tear” of machinery or plant used, and, generally 
speaking, the assessable profits are what are left after 
deduction of all outgoings attributable to the ex¬ 
penses of materials, labour, etc. Individuals are 
allowed to deduct life insurance px'emiums paid. 

Many of the terms used in the schedules as quoted 
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above will probablj^ be unintelligible to American 
readers, as some of the forms of income to which 
they apply are not found in the United States, or at 
least are not commonly recognised as distinct classes. 
On that account the following exhibit of the amount 
of income ‘‘brought under review” by the depart¬ 
ment administering this tax will probably prove 
instructive. The details of gross income are for 
the fiscal year 1905--1906, and the whole table is 
from Williams, The King’s Revenue. 

Schedule A. Profits from the ownership of: 

.£52,151,543 

. 205,486,455 

Otiier property .... 1,310,673 

^58,948,671 

Schedule B. Profits from the occupation of 
lands (farmers’ profits mainly) .... 17,460,062 

Schedule C. Profits from British, Indian, 
colonial, and foreign gavernmeni securities . 46,925,674 

Schedule D. Profits from businesses, con¬ 
cerns, professions, employments (except the 
last of a public nature, see Schedule E) and cer¬ 
tain interest: 

I. Businesses, professions, 

etc. (including sala¬ 
ries of employees), 
other than those enu¬ 
merated below . . £367,814,155 

II. Railways in the United 

Kingdom . , . 41,241,692 

III. Mines .... 19,999,972 

IV. Gasworks . . . 7,413,611 

Carried forward ^£323,334,407 
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Brought forward £323,334,407 


y. 

Iron works . 

2,683,637 

yi. 

Waterworks. 

5,816,300 

yiL 

Canals, etc. . 

3,847,201 

yiiL 

Quarries 

1,695,799 

IX. 

■Markets, tolls, etc. 

869,635 

X. 

Fishings in the United 
Kingdom and sport¬ 



ing rights in Ireland 

203,3041 

XI. 

Cemeteries . 

183,612 

XTI. 

Salt springs or works 



and alum works 

150,573 

XIII. 

Indian, colonial, and 
foreign securities 
{other than govern¬ 



ment) 

14,794,821 

xiy. 

Coupons 

12,061,156 

xy. 

Kailways out of the 



United Kingdom 

16,111,221 

xyi. 

Loans secured on the 



public rates 

6,687,134 

xyiL 

Other interest 

4,677,654 

xyiii. 

Other profits 

2,399,047 

XIX. 

Profits from the occu¬ 
pation of lands, the 
occupiers of which 
have elected to be 
assessed under Sched¬ 



ule D 

13,821 


£508,664,345 

Schedule E. Salaries of government, corpo- 
ration, and public company officials . . £ 93 ,185,804 

Total gross income brought under review 

1905-1906 . 925,184,556 

Less deductions, abatements, etc. . 293,159,810 

Taxed income.£632,024,746 

1 Some sporting rights are under Schedule A, 
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The income taxes are, whenever possible, “ stopped 
at the source,” that is, they are paid to the govern¬ 
ment before the income (the rents, interest, salaries, 
etc.) is paid over to the recipient. This has long 
been considered the characteristic feature of the 
British income tax. Williams estimates that two- 
thirds of the taxes are thus indirectly collected. 
Stoppage at the source, applies to practically all of 
Schedule A and to all of Schedules O and Td. On 
account of the deliniteness of incomes under Sched¬ 
ule B the collection is equally certain. Even under 
Schedule 1) many items can be stopped at the source. 

The following hypothetical case of a composite in¬ 
come of £5000 per annum given by Williams will 
illustrate some of the more puzzling points: 


Reference 
Ncm ber 

SOUEDCLB 

Item 

Amount 

1 

A 

Profits from tlie ownership of lands, 
houses, etc. 

£500 

2 

B 

Profits from the occupation of lands 
at one-third the annual value 

200 

S 

C 

Profits from government securities 

200 

4 

D 

Profits as an author 

100 

5 

D 

Profits as a solicitor (partner in a 
firm — total profits, £5000) 

2500 

6 

D 

Profits from investments in a public 
company (total profits, £55,000) 

500 

7 

D 

Profits from investments in munici¬ 
pal stock 

100 

8 

1) 

Profits from investments in foreign 
bonds payable by coupons cashed 
in the United Kingdom 

100 

9 

D 

Salary as a land agent 

500 

10 

E 

Salary as a borough auditor 

Total 

300 

£5000 
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The method of taxing items 1, 2, and 3 are simple 
and require no explanation. 

Item 4 is income as an individual and, although 
not over ^160, is not exempt because this individiiars 
total income is over X160. It is, however, “earned” 
income and would be entitled to “ relief ” but for the 
fact that the total of this individual’s income is over 
£ 2000 . 

Item 5 requires no explanation. 

Item 6 is income on which the tax would be paid 
by the compan}^ as a “person” having income be¬ 
yond the limits of any abatements, that is, £55 jOOO, 
the highest sum entitled to abatement being £700. 
Even if the hypothetical individual in this case had 
less than £700, instead of £5000 income, he would 
receive no abatement on this item. Technically this 
tax is collected directly and not “stopped at the 
source,” but so far as the individual is concerned, the 
effect is much the same. This is the only item “net,” 
less the tax appearing in the list. 

The taxes on all the remaining items, 7 to 10 in¬ 
clusive, are “ stopped at the source” that on 8 being 
withheld by the banker or broker when he cashes the 
coupons. 

The income tax is the variable element in British 
finance, and the rate is fixed each year with reference 
to the needs of the government. From 1896 to 1900 
the rate was 8c?. in the pound ; 1900-1901, Is.; 1901- 
1902, Is. 2d. ; 1902-1903, Is. 3c?. ; 1903-1904, 11c?. ; 
1904—1908, Is. But since 1906, “earned” incomes 
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paid only 9d. There are many other interesting 
points connected with the British income tax for 
which the reader is referred to the larger treatises. 

Sii.c. 6. The United States federal government has 
made two attempts to establish an income tax. The 
first was a war measure, and was reiiealed 

, , x 171 come taxes 

as soon as tlie pressing necessity was re- in the United 
moved. Tlie second Avas, like the Eng- 
lish income tax in 1842, a means to make up the 
estimated deficit resulting from the repeal of the 
protective duties. It failed to go into effect, how¬ 
ever, as the Supreme Court could not be convinced 
of its constitutionality. 

We shall consider the Civil War tax first.^ The 
Constitution provides: 

“No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall be laid, 
unless in Proportion to the Census or Enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” Article I., sec. 9. 

Also, “ Representatives and direct Taxes shall be 
aiiportioned among tlie several States which may be 
included witliin this Union, according to their re¬ 
spective Numbers, which shall be determined by add¬ 
ing fo the whole Number of free Persons, including 
those bound to Service for a Term of Years, and ex¬ 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
Persons.” Article I., sec. 2. 

And, “ . . . all Duties, Imposts, and Excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States.” Article 
I., sec. 8. 

* See Quartprly Jimrnnl of Econoinint, VIIT., 4 ; .also July, 1889. 
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Early in the search for revenues to support the 
war a proposition was made for the apportionment 
of a tax of 130,000,000 in accordance with these pro- 
The CiviiWar visioiis. But it was felt that population 
income tax. 1^0 measure of the wealth of the dif¬ 

ferent states, and that such an apportionment in 
1861 would not result, as one in 1789 might have 
done, in imposing fairly equal burdens upon all the 
citizens. In lieu thereof, an income tax of 3 per cent 
on all incomes with an exemption of 1800 was voted. 
In the case of Springer v. the United States, 102 U. S. 
586, the Supreme Court decided that such a tax could 
be levied, since it was not a direct tax within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

The tax was to go into force a year later. But 
in 1862 it was amended, making the deduction 1600 
and the rate progressive. Incomes from |600-|10,000 
(less $600) paid 3 per cent, all over that 5 per cent. 
In that form it went into effect. The great war tax 
law of June 30, 1864, made the rates as follows : 5 
per cent on the excess over $600 up to $5000 ; 
per cent on the excess over $5000 up to $10,000 ; 
and 10 per cent on the excess over $10,000. But 
again, before the law went into effect, the 7J per cent 
rate was cut out and 10 per cent was collected from 
all incomes over $5000. On all incomes derivable 
from the public funds ^ the tax was stopped at the 
source. In 1867 the tax was reduced and the rate 
made 5 per cent with an exemption of $1000, and it 
1 Except interest on bonds. 
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lemained thus until 1870. The income tax was, in 
a way, conjoined with one on corporations, banks, 
insurance companies, railroads, etc. -The part of the 
individual’s income taxed in this latter way was de¬ 
ducted before the income was assessed. No attempt, 
howevei, was made to make the rate of this tax pro- 
giessive. It was first 3 per cent and later 5 per cent, 
and there were no exemptions. The assessment was 
made on the basis of a written declaration b}^ the tax¬ 
payer, subject to correction by such infoi*niation as 
the assessor could gather. Generally the information 
upon which tlie tax was assessed was published in 
the newspapers. During the period when patriotic 
feeling ran high, incomes were well returned and the 
proceeds of the tax were large. After that, evasion 
by false declaration became prevalent and the re¬ 
turns fell off materially. W^ith the genet'al removal 
of war taxes in 1870 the income tax fell away. The 
protective policy, which demanded the retention of 
the customs duties, rendered it possible to do without 
the revenue from this source. 

The reduction of the customs duties in 1894, and 
the pi’obability of a falling off in the I’evenues from 
this source led to the second income tax.i n, 
d he law for this tax, faultily drawn and ^^^4- 
more or less incorj*ect in principle, was declared un¬ 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in 1895 before 
it went into effect. The grounds for this decision, 
which reversed that in the case of Springer v. the 
^ Quarterly Journal of Economics^ IX., 1. 
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United States, by wliicli the other tax law liad been 
tested, were that the tax was a direct tax and also 
not uniform inasmuch as all incomes below 14000 
were exempt. As the decision now stands, no in¬ 
come tax can be levied by the federal government 
without a constitutional amendment.^ 

This income tax was to be for five years, commenc¬ 
ing 1895. It was degressive, at 2 per cent, on all 
incomes in excess of #4000. It was levied upon 
“ the gains, profits, and income ” of all citizens and 
residents, “derived from any kind of property, rents, 
interest, dividends, or salaries, or from any profes¬ 
sion, trade, employment, or vocation,” “ or from any 
other source whatever.” Debts, and interest thereon 
were exempt. The cost of stocking the farm and 
home consumption of products were not included. 
Accretions by gift or inheritance were to be counted 
as income. All persons having an income of over 
^13500 were required to declare their incomes. The 
individual stockholder in a corporation was allowed 
to deduct the income from his shares in making his 
return. Public corporations were exempt, but other 
corporations were not. State and local taxes except 
special assessments might be deducted. United 
States officials were taxed on their salaries. Return's 
were to be confidential. 

It will easily be seen that this was a combina¬ 
tion of an income tax with an inheritance and 

1 In 1909 Congress submitted to the states for approval a con¬ 
stitutional amendment permitting the federal government to levy 
an income tax. 
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corporation tax. That it would necessarily liave 
worked badly on that account is not clear. The 
rate was so low and the exemptions so liberal that 
pretty frill returns nrig'ht have been anticipated, 
fire law, however, w'a.s loosely drawn, faulty in 
wording, and even contained clauses taken from the 
laws of the Civil War tax having' no possible meaning 
or bearing in the connection in which they were used. 
No attempt wars made to adjust the tax to the exist¬ 
ing burden of state and local taxes. 

Tire taxation of income by the commonwealths of 
the United States is rare and entirely without lead¬ 
ing principles. In Virginia alone there is a general 
income tax. It is sup2)0.sed to be a tax of 10 per 
cent on all incomes over fiilOOO. But the returns 
obtained in this commonwealth ai'e insignificant be¬ 
cause of the lax assessment. Partial income taxes, in¬ 
tended to supplement the personal property taxes and 
to cover the annual saving, exist in hlassaehusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and North Carolina.i 

iSee Seli}?man, “Finance StolisHcs,” PublimtinnK of Tlie. 

American SttUistical AsHOcittlUm^ New Series. 8, December, 1881). 
Also the Sjieciiil Report of the United States Cen.sns Bureau (1007) 
on Wealtli-D(d)t and ’Taxa.t.ion, and Kinsman, The Inccme Ta^r in 
the C(m7nonweaUhs of the United States. 


CHAPTER X 


THE INCIDENC'R OF TAXATION 

Section 1. We postpened a treatment of the 
question of incidence in connection with each tax, 
Incidrtice de- i)ecau8e the incidence of any tax depends 
jH^ndnupun upcii its place in the system. It seems, 
ihe ,system. therefore, l>e! ter to treat; tiie subject by 
itself in such a way that every tax can be considered 
in its connection witli other taxes. The problems 
of this part of the subject are many and <lifiicult. 
In an elementary treatise, all that can be done is to 
suggest methods (d study and a very few of the 
more simple principles. 

By the term "^shifting’' is meant tlie transference 
of the burden of a tax from the payer to some 
The meaninir (dlicr person or pet‘sons. I^y the “■final 
incidenceis meant tlie falling of the 
dence. burdcu, without possiliility of further 

sliiftiug, upon some particular revenue, property, 
expenditure, or person. This may be illustrated by 
two very simple cases. An American bookseller in a 
college town imported some liooks from England for 
the use of the students. He paid the duty to the 
custom house, but collected it again from the stu¬ 
dents in the shape of an addition to the price of the 

S86 
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books. The booksellei’ shifted the tax. The final 
incidence was on the students. In this case, the shift¬ 
ing was expected by the lawmaker. It was to save 
the expense of hunting up and taxing each user of 
the books in question, that the seller was made to 
pay the tax, or to be the agent of the government in 
collecting it. Since the students thus taxed cannot 
shift the burden, we need not investigate this case 
further. Again : in California, the commonwealth 
and local taxes paid by the mortgagee amount on 
the average to about If per cent. The current rate 
of interest on the best untaxed loans, in and around 
San Francisco, is about 6 per cent, but on mortgages, 
in spite of the good security, it has been almost 
invariably 8 per cent, or more. In this case, the 
morgagee shifts the tax, and its incidence is on 
the mortgagor. This may be its final incidence, 
or it may be conceivably possible for the mort¬ 
gagor to shift the burden to the tenant of the 
mortgaged property in the shape of higher rents, or 
to the purchasers of the commodities raised on 
the property in higher prices'. This last illustra¬ 
tion shows how complicated the problem of incidence 
may be. 

Sec. 2. Each and every tax must be studied in 
its proper connection if it is desired to know to 
what extent the aims of taxation are Shifting may 
realised. Sometimes the shifting of the 

tax deieats tae general purpose, as in pose of the tax, 
the case of the tax on the mortgagee’s interest in 
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("alifoniiiu while in others the general purpose can 
only he accomplished when the tax is shifted. The 
proeess of shifting, like every other eeonomio trans¬ 
fer of burdens, costs something. No person ad¬ 
vances the amount of the tax with the intention of 
transferring it to some other witlu)ut desiring to be 
paid tor his trouble and risk. Unless the conditions 
are against him, he will succeed in getting paid for 
it. Thus, the importer of books tries to get a 
certain ])rolit on the cost to him, which is composed 
of the price in England plus the cost of transporta¬ 
tion and the duty. If the rate of profit or eonnni.s- 
sion winch he reckons is 10 per cent, he adds 10 
per cent of tlie duty as well as of the other items. 
The money which lie has advanced on the duty must 
bring him its share of the ciirnings. So in the case 
of the mortgages in California. One-quarter of 
one per cent interest, or more, is usually charged 
above tlie rate i)lus the tax. If the lender has to 
suffer tlie annoyance and run tlie risk of paying 
Bhifiiri;/in a tbc tiix, lie Will liavc to bc I’eiuibursed. 
conUy proa'nn. Shifting is, therefore, an undesirable and 
costly process, and is to be avoided unless there 
is some clear saving, as in the case of the customs 
duties. 

Skg. 8. 'Phe aims of taxation, the accomplishment 
of which shifting may ai<l or dcfcait, have been stated 
in the form of canons. 'Phe oldest and most famous 
are the tour of Adam Smitli.^ The fourth of these 

^ of Bk. V., Cliap. 11., I'^art IL 
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famous canons bears directly upon the problem in 
band. Shifting adds to the burden without adding 
to the revenue coming into the treasury. Sometimes a 
Sometimes, however, by assessing the tax “ 

ixpon a part ot a great economic process tive. 
and permitting of a certain shifting, the tax is made 
more productive to the treasury. Now it is clear 
that the first duty of the fiscal officer is to fill the 
treasury as quickly and easily as possible. He has, 
therefore, no riglit to pass over a tax that is produc¬ 
tive, in favour of one that is not, simply because the 
one is shifted and the other is- not. If, however*, it 
can be seen that the incidence is such as to entirely 
derange the system adopted and defeat the general 
aims, an attempt must be made to prevent it. If a 
tax can be found that is productive and at the same 
time is not shifted, it will be preferred to one that is 
shifted. 

It follows directly from the fact that a tax should 
be as “productive” as possible, that those taxes 
chosen should have as little repressive effect as pos- 
sible.i For, to destroy the phenomenon is to lose 
the return. 

Sec. 4. Let us suppose that the ideal by which 
all systems are to be tested is that the total taxation 
shall impose a slightly progressive burden upon all 
incomes. Then it is necessary to examine all the 

1 See Bastable, pp. 388, 380, for the same idea; also Ross, “ A 
New Canon of Taxation,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol, VII. 
This is no very new canon. Adam Smitli said ; “ Taxation should 
retard as little as possible the growth of wealth.” 
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taxes with their various shiftin”-s ami to see how 
the total shifting affects the linal result.^ It is a 
fundamental principle, too often overlooked in the 
discussion of incidence, and one that cannot he too 
freipientlj restated, that the possihility of shifting 
Shiftimj can- depends largely upon tlie relation of the 
'Xaimftax 'ffiestion to the other jnirts of the 

hs univiTf^nL System. Let tis use au old illustration : 
the tax on mortgages is in California sliifted to the 
mortgagor because there are other investments for 
capital that escape taxation. If every possible 
cliannel into which capital miglit go led to the pay¬ 
ment of a similar tax, it would not bo so possible as 
it now is to shift this tax. It is not (piite true that 
the tax would not be shifted at all, but it certainly 
couhl not be so universally shifted. We shall see 
later when it may be shifted. If we had a tax 
system so arranged as to fall, in tlie first instance, 
upon all parts of each individuars income, — an 
unattainable ideal, — there coidd be but little shift¬ 
ing. But when a |)art of the nation’s wealth is 
exempt, taxes upon all wealth that might be trans¬ 
ferred into this exempt form are peculiarly liable to 
be shifted. 

Bec. 5. We shall now look at the incidence of the 

1 Tlicre liave biu»n many thcori(‘.s which hav(‘ undertaken to 
explain the linal incithmct*. of all taxation on Home other plan than 
that of an examination of all the ciiffon.mt taxe.s. nrof(*,ssor Sclig- 
man (liscusHeB ten diffm-ent claases of tluH>rieH in regard to inci¬ 
dence of whicli only two require this method. See and 

Incidence iff Tamtio-n. 
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more important taxes, taking them in the order of 
our previous discussion. Excise taxes and customs 
duties, so far as the latter yield a revenue Shifting of 
and fall upon citizens of the country 

laying them/ are for our present purpose duties. 
the same. Ihey are classed by Professor Seligman 
as ‘^virtually one form of the profits tax,” which, 
“in the great majority of cases,” will be “shifted 
in whole or in greater part.” What Professor 
Seligman says upon this point ^ is true enough and 
very clear, but we shall follow a somewhat different 
analysis. 

In the case of these taxes it is the intention of the 
lawmaker that the tax shall be shifted to the con¬ 
sumer. If any of it remains on the produper or 
importer, it may be said to have been shifted back. 
Tliis takes place sometimes: (1) if the taxed com¬ 
modity is produced as a monopoly, and tlie price is 
already as high as the traffic will bear, i.e. the addi¬ 
tion of the tax to the price would lessen the sale, 
then a part or the whole of the tax comes out of the 
profits of the monopolist; (2) a new tax on some 
commodity produced by a large plant of fixed capital, 
]iot easily transferable to other lines, may remain 
on the producer. In all other cases an excise or an 
import tax cannot be shifted from the consumer. 

Sec. 6 . The general property tax consists of a 
number of different parts which are best considered 

1 See Cliap. VII. for shifting to foreigners. 

2 See p. 140 fl, and i). 177. 
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separately. Such a separation is legitimate since the 
tax falls aiiart in the practice of assess- 

of the (/cnerai iiieiit. It falls naturally into at least two 
propcrtif tax. cUvisioiis, a tax on real estate and a 

tax on personal property. The tax on real estate 
may be regarded as of two parts, a tax on land and a 
tax on buildings. In the general property tax, the 
tax on land is assessed according to the selling value. 
When the land is used for agricultural purposes, the 
incidence of the tax lies between the owner and the 
user of the connnodities pi'oduced.-^ (Jan the owner 
shift the tax to the consumer? If this happens, it 
means a rise in prices which again means an exten¬ 
sion of the margin of cidtivation, marginal lands 
being nntaxed, as having no price, or less lieavily 
taxed. But stndi a rise in price may affect consump¬ 
tion and lessen the demantl at the same time that it 
tempts to the ci*eation of a new supply, thus induc¬ 
ing a fall in prict^s. But as cmltivators of land do 
}iot readily witlidraw from their jsisition, those on or 
near the margin of cultivation will suffer severely, 
but will generally hold on until their profits are 
gone, often until they are mined. The e.onditions 
under which agricultural products are sold to-day 
are beyond the control of any one set of producers, 
llie full burden of the taxes upon agricultural 
land, therefore, falls upon the farmers. In tlie 

1 For America, the tenant may he considered as a consamer of 
utilities, residence, etc.; so few farms, or productive lands, are 
rented that they need not be considered. 
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United States, inasmuch as the farmers are seldom 
the owners of any considerable amount of in the United 
untaxed personal property, they bear far 
II1016 tllOjll tlicil proportioilcltG sllcirG of fllG overtaxed. 
commonwealth taxes and often also of the local taxes. 

When land is used for other purposes than agri¬ 
culture, it is generally best considered in connection 
with the buildings on it. The incidence 

j. , T T , , Incidence of a 

01 the general property tax on houses and tax on buitd- 

the land they occupy will vary from lo- 
cality to locality with the demand for such houses 
and the supply. Houses cannot be readily torn down 
or fundamentally altered without great loss ; conse¬ 
quently if the supply of rentable houses is larger than 
the demand, the tax on the buildings will fall wholly on 
the owner. It can be shifted to the tenant only when 
the supply of houses is very limited. In America 
these two cases are both frequently illustrated. 

The incidence of that part of the general property 
tax which is assessed upon personal property or**upon 
invested capital is very difficult to trace. 

T p , T , n . The incidence 

li the tax were well and universally as- on personal 
sessed upon all such capital, it could not, 
regularly, be shifted from the owner at all. There 
would then be no free field for this capital to invade. 
But when the tax is evaded by a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the capital, then the tax can be shifted to 
the borrower and will be so in the main.^ 

ipor the rest of this intricate subject the student is referred to 
the larger treatises. 
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It will be seen even from this brief statement of 
the facts of shifting concerning the general property 
tax that the incidence is different from the intended 
incidence wherever that tax fails of forming a com¬ 
plete system. 

Sec. 7. The incidence of a land tax like the Eng¬ 
lish differs somewhat from that of the land tax as 
part of the general property tax, inas- 

The incidence . , ^ 

of a special much as it stands entirely apart trom tne 
land tax. system. Still tliere are some points in 
common. Both these taxes may be capitalised. 
That is, the taxed property will sell for less than 
it would bring untaxed by the amount of the capital 
sum which, if put at interest, would yield the amount 
of the tax. In the case of the general property tax, 
which really falls upon well-nigh all land of any 
value whatever, the tax, as we have seen, falls most 
heavily upon the producer of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. But the English land tax has been capitalised 
and was paid for all succeeding owners by the owner 
at the time of its assessment, since it did not affect 
all lands and has become a fixed charge upon the 
property. The same is generally true of all taxes 
upon land which are in addition to a regular system 
of taxes, a part of which covers the revenue from 
land. The same may be said of a special building 
tax.^ 

Special taxes upon certain forms of fixed capital, 
especially when they stand beside a general system 
1 See Seligman, p. 117. 
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which is fairly universal, may be capitalised in the 
same way. The incidence of taxes on 
profits is determined by the control which special taxes 
the recipient of profits has over the profits. 

If the control is so great that he can virtually raise 
them at will, then he can shift the burden. But, in¬ 
asmuch as it is generally true, that he is taking all 
that he can whether he be taxed or not, it is clear 
that he cannot as a rule shift them. Generally 
speaking, then, taxes upon profits are not shifted. 
A tax on successions, also, cannot in any conceivable 
way be shifted. 

Poll or capitation taxes cannot be shifted at all. 
The only conceivable case in which they might be 
shifted is when levied upon a waare-earner 

, ^ ° Shifting of 

at the point of starvation. The same is poll taxes and 
true of a tax on the lowest wages. The 
burden would mean higher wages in order for the la¬ 
bourer to live and meet the tax. But when the wage- 
earner is of a higher class, it is to be presumed that 
he cannot shift his tax at all, for that presupposes that 
he can control his wages sufficiently to raise them. 
If that were the case, we may safely assume-that he 
would raise them whether the tax were imposed or 
not. He cannot therefore shift them at all. 

A tax upon income cannot be shifted if the assess¬ 
ment is general and uniform. But as a matter of 
fact no such tax is general or uniform, and it will be 
shifted or not according as it splits up into other 
taxes upon rent, interest, wages, etc. 
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I’ART II 


In coDclusion ; the intention of the lawgiver as 
to the incidence of taxation will be fully realised 
only, (1) when the system is theoretically perfect, 
and (2) when tlie execution of the law is perfect. 
The worst cases of shifting arise when serious gaps 
are left in the tax system, or wlien the administra¬ 
tion of the system is so lax in |>arts as to result in 
a crippling of the whole. Shifting always acts to 
intensify existing inequalities. The [)rol)lems of 
incidence arc among the most important of our sub¬ 
ject. The lawmaker may with the best of iiiten- 
tions work the greatest imaginable injury ; and the 
necessity for a careful study of the |)robable effects 
of each new tax cannot be overestimated. 





CHAPTER XI 


PEES AXD INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS^ 

Section 1 . There is the closest soi’t of connection 
between fees and the industrial and commercial 
earnings of the State. In the case of The emmec- 
the sale of goods or services by a State 'between 
the i)rivate persons pay the price of the 
wealth which they obtain. The price is 
fixed by economic conditions. It cannot exceed a 
certain sum, for if it does, the citizen will not buy. 
Hut in most cases considerations of a public charac¬ 
ter induce tlie State to enter upon the industry or 
commercial enterprise, and these very considerations 
are inducements to a lowering of the cliarges. As 
the public element comes to be more clearly recog¬ 
nised, a part of the economic forces fail to act. The 
State sacrifices part or all of the gain, but makes 
no loss. As the public element presses still more to 
tlu) front, the State pays, at the general cost, a part 
of the expense, and charges the particular persons 
specially benefited merely a fee for the service. 
Many modern public institutions have gone through 
a process of development from one stage to the other, 
and the different stages are found contemporaneously 

> For definitions and claasifleation, see Chap. II. 
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in different countries. But wliile this is the order of 
progression in new functions, it is not the historical 
order of the rise of these two forms of payment for 
public services. Fees are the older of the two. 

Fees are not to be found in the ancient civilisa¬ 
tions, because of the intimate relation between the 
Fees and the individual and the State. Only when 
there is a distinct consciousness of 
life. “ public ” functions can we have fees. 

Payments in the middle ages for the services of the 
courts, of the church, of the schools, etc., were mainly 
of the nature of private remuneration. As soon, 
however, as any function comes to be recogniseil as 
public in character, fees arise. At first contributions 
are more or less freely and willingly rendered for the 
use of markets, roads, bridges, protection, and the 
like. Frequently there is an arbitrary assumption 
made that a special benefit is conferred and a fee is 
charged. As the State emerges from feudalism, the 
growth of public consciousness is marked by a rapid 
multiplication of these fees, which form a systenr of 
public revenues without taxes. After that the line 
of development is in the direction of the curtaihiient 
of the fee system and the growth of the tax system. 
Fees mark the transition stage in the division of 
labour in the public service. There is a growth of 
the conception of common benefits as distinct frotn 
special private benefits, and a corresponding removal 
of functions from one to the other category. At the 
same time new functions arise which are supported 
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by fees, until finally the recognition of public in¬ 
terest outweighs that of the individual interest. 
Some fees, however, become fixed in Fees emerge 
character and are not subject to these taxes. 
’transforming tendencies ; but the public interest is 
recognised in this case by limiting the fees to a very 
small part of the total cost. Thus many court fees 
are retained, but the larger part of the rapidly grow¬ 
ing expenditure for the support of justice is now 
met from taxes. Those functions, in connection 
with which there are fees, are regarded as conferring 
a divided benefit. The individual pays for what 
he receives, the State for what the public gains 
thereby. 

Sec. 2. The extension of the fee system by the 
courts to cover a very large part of the cost of the 
judicial system, even to such a degree as judicial and 
to make litigation impossible to all but 
the rich, was a transition stage in the develop¬ 
ment from the middle ages to the present. No¬ 
where was the fee system for court costs more abused 
than in England. Later practice, while placing 
more of the burden on the general treasury, has re¬ 
tained an extensive tariff of such ‘‘costs.” More¬ 
over, in not a few instances, the assessment of the 
“ costs ” upon the party responsible for the litigation, 
as shown by the fact that he loses his suit, makes 
these fees approach in character punitive fines. 
This is the characteristic of American practice. 
In many eases the special benefit conferred is not 
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very clear, but is arbitrarily assumed to exist aiul the 
fee levied as though it were for such benefit. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
large part of many of the legal fees Iiave been col¬ 
lected by means of stamps or .stumi)ed 

The collection , at 

affect by paper, the latter being necessary to le- 

stamps. galise the transaction; the officer who 

furnished or cancelled the stamp being supimsed 
to investigate and vouch for the propidety of 
the transaction. A notary’s fee in most of the 
American commonwealths is of this character, the fee 
being receipted for by a stamp embossed upon the 
paper. Similar fees or taxes on acts and transfers 
are very common in France. Other such fees are 
collected in the form of the sale of a license to per¬ 
form certain acts which would not be legal without 
such a permit; and then there is a charge for record¬ 
ing the act after it has been performed in accord 
with the permit. Of this character are the fees for 
marriage licenses and recording of marriages. The 
act itself is, also, often subject to the payment of a 
tax. The general character of the legal fee i.s seen 
from the following list: fees for passports ami similar 
papers of identification, fees for recording and 
legally recognising births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces, changes of residence or legal standing, for 
papers in evidence of honours, degrees, oi’dei’ss, titles, 
offices, etc., for patent rights and copyrights, for 
consular services in vouching for invoices, ete. 

Sec. 3. Many of the acts of tlie various adminis- 
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trative departments are of sucli a character as some¬ 
times to confer a special benefit U23on individuals 
for which a fee is charged. The police Administra- 
may render extraordinary services as in 
the piotection of property on special occasions, in 
the control of masses of people, preventing intrusion, 
etc. Examples of these special services are very 
frequent. The same is true of the special services 
of detectives for private persons. 

Fees foi public education are gradually falling 
into disuse. They were originally charged for all 
grades of instruction from the lowest up Educatio^i 
to the university. The importance of /<=<’«■ 
piimary education to the general welfare of the 
people and to the prosperity of the State, when 
governed by popular franchise, led to the abolition 
of fees for that grade of instruction at a very early 
date. In England, owing to the prevalence of an 
extreme laissez-faire view upon this subject, fees 
for education were continued longer than in most 
countries, having only very recently been entirely 
abolished. In the higher grades, wherever such 
were in charge of the State, fees were retained 
much longer than elsewhere. The great univer¬ 
sities of the American commonwealths have set 
the example of free tuition for their thousands 
of students, although they still retain a number of 
small fees for registration, diplomas, and certain 
incidental expenses connected with laboratory and 
similar instruction. European State universities 
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still generally retain the fee system for most of the 
lecture courses. Schools intermediate between those 
giving rudimentary education and the universities 
are generally managed without fees, like the lower 
grades. Educational functions of governments seem 
to have been going through the same transformation 
which roads have gone through. Already the larger 
part of the cost is met from general taxes and but a 
small part from fees. Finally the remaining fees 
will fall away. 

In those countries in which the State supports the 
churches, or churches of a certain denomination, 
there are a number of fees connected 
Church fees, gTLich as thosc for the use of 

churches and churchyards, for baptisms, christenings, 
marriages, burials, confirmations, and conniiunion. 
The means for meeting the rest of the expenses 
are drawn from two sources. A part is sometimes 
taken from the general taxes or from special taxes 
collected for the purpose, and the remainder from 
voluntary contributions by the attendants, or from 
the sale of sittings and the like. This is the only 
important remnant of voluntary contributions in any 
part of the financial system. In most instances the 
voluntary contributions are for special purposes, 
organised charity, missions, etc., which are, perhaps, 
not properly considered of a public character. 

The fees rendered by individuals in connection with 
their industrial and commercial enterpiises are very 
numerous. The oldest and simplest are charges for 
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the use of market-places, later for the use of public 
exchanges, etc.; then come the charges The fees for 
for statistics collected by public officers 
rincL tllG Cil<llg6S foi’ th© US6 of brid.g’es, industri/, 

roads, quays, etc. The modern substitutes for roads 

railroads, canals, street railroads, omnibuses_are 

already passing from private into public hands, and 
the period of trarrsition is marked by a more and 
more extended use of the fee system. Other means 
of communication—the post, the telegraph, and the 
telephone — are of the same character. Fees for 
coinage are also for services to commerce. They are in 
use by every couirtry in some form or other. In the 
United States the charge for coinage was one-fifth of 
one per cent. England allows the Bank of England 
to make a similar charge when advancing notes upon 
bullion, and to set the price irr notes for gold coin 
and gold bars. These fees must not be confused 
with the charges known as seigniorage, the latter 
being a tax upon commerce. 

Sec. 4. One of the most important classes of fees 
is formed by special assessments. They are for some 
benefit to real property. A special assess- special assess- 
ineiit is a fee paid to cover the cost, less 
that of supervision by a salaried public officer, of a 
specified improvement to property undertaken in the 
public interest. In his excellent study on this 
subject Mr. Rosewater i tries to establish a difference 
between fees and special assessments. He admits 
1 Columbia College Studies, Yol 11., 3. 
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the similarity, but points out that special assessments 
Special assess- are restricted in purpose and in place, 
merits are fees, are apportioned among the members of a 
class, are assessed once and for all and for benefits to 
real property only. Professor Seligman makes the 
same distinction. But it is certainly not defensible 
on purely theoretical grounds, for the differences are 
not essential, but accidental. We might as well sot 
up a separate class of taxes on marriages, for they 
are restricted in purpose, are assessed upon members 
of a class, once and for all, and are for benefits to 
the f amil y only. Like all other fees, special assess¬ 
ments are imposed by the taxing power, cover both 
public and private benefits, and do not exceed the 
costs. 

The simplest case of a special assessment is when 
a street is to be built, with necessary sewers and 
„ - , water-pipes. The costs of this have to 

special assess- be met. There is a public interest in 
7nent. street as a thoroughfare. Private 

enterprise cannot be trusted to properly protect the 
public interest. The city, therefore, must step in. It 
could pay the cost from general taxes or from tolls, 
of both of which the specially benefited persons would 
pay their share. But in that case, temporarily at 
least, the abutting landowners would reap an un¬ 
earned harvest at the expense of their fellow-citizens. 
It appeals to our sense of justice that they should 
pay for it. They can always afford to do so, as they 
gain by the improvement. This system has received 
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large currency in the United States, and has, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Rosewater’s extensive investigations, given 
general satisfaction. 

Another method has been used to some extent in 
England. It is similar to that used by private 
speculators in America, when they open up a new 
city, or suburb. The city condemns and buys up 
enough of the land to be improved to furnish, when 
sold after the improvements, the funds needed. 
This method has a very limited application. 

Special assessments are not fre(^uent in Europe, but 

do occur. Mr. Rosewater finds them in varied form in 

France and Germany ; and they are pro- „ . , 

1 ^ ^ pecial mseas- 

posed m England under tlie name of the menu not used 

“betterment” tax. In the last-named 
country they were early applied to “ walls, ditches, 
gutters, sewers, bridges, etc., damaged by the sea.” 
But not until lately has the principle of measuring 
the tax by the particular benefit been applied or pro¬ 
posed, and even now the principle is not quite clear. 
In Englarrd the assessment is to cover the cost of 
the removal of injury rather than the cost of con¬ 
ferring a benefit. Iir Eirgland the cost of improve¬ 
ments is assessed in general taxes from which certain 
unbenefited districts are exempt. Strictly speaking, 
the principle is not regularly applied in England at 
all. 

In the United States this fee finds almost uni¬ 
versal acceptance. It is, indeed, remarkably well 
suited to the economic conditiorrs of a new country. 
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and renders rapid improvement possible. In some 
parts of the country there are harmful 

Good results ^ . 'r ,i i- 

in the United results that arise from the desire to 
States. gjyy property owners full control over 

the improvements for which such assessments are to 
be made. Tims, in some commonwealths, street im¬ 
provements are only made with the consent of the 
owners of a majority of the iiroperty concerned. 
The result is that streets are opened irregularly, and 
some of tlie main streets are untouched, while side 
streets are improved. But this is an evil of expen¬ 
diture rather than necessarily connected with this 
mode of collecting the revenue, 'riic abuses of spe¬ 
cial assessments are few, and, on the whole, it is a 
part of the tax system of which America c^an be justly 
proud. Professor Bastable’s criticism (p. ;177) of 
these fees rests upon a misiionception of (he method 
of handling the assessments. They are assessed 
according to the cost of the improvements; the 
special benetit is the justification of the contribu¬ 
tion, not its measure. There is .seldom any difficulty 
in apportioning the cost fairly. No charge need be 
made for any additional benefit beyond tlie cost, and 
the contributor has, usually, a voice in deciding 
whether the proposed improvement shall be under¬ 
taken or not. 

In view of the fact that the prevailing theory 
of taxation in this country is that which we have 
designated as the benefit theory, it is natural that 
Americans should have been the ones to have made 
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the application of the theory in this particular case. 
Th^ special assessment is applied in iust „ . , 

tllObO CtlbSS ill wllicll it is Gasisst to meMs and the 
measure the special benefit. And al- 
though the principle cannot be given a wider appli¬ 
cation with any degree of satisfaction, it does, in 
this instance, comj^ly with the demands of justice 
and equality. It would, moreover, be rather hard to 
find under the faculty theory any better justification. 

Sec. 5. The post was included above among those 
functions for which fees were charged. Whether 
that be quite correct or not, depends upon 
the way in which the postal system is 
run. If it is run so as to yield the largest possible 
revenue over and above expenses, it is of exactly the 
same character as any other industrial enterprise upon 
which the State enters. The State sells postal ser¬ 
vices for the highest price it can get, or rather, for 
the largest net return. Its profits, the post-office 
being a monopoly, are regulated by the principle of 
charging what the traffic will bear. But no post- 
office is run on this principle. The importance of 
the public service rendered has led to the recogni¬ 
tion of a large element of common benefit. This 
recognition has not resulted in the entire abandon¬ 
ment of charges for the service except in a few in¬ 
stances; for example, the free carriage of news¬ 
papers in the county in which they are published. 
But it has led to the attempt to run the service in 
such a way that expenses shall be met, and only a 
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small surplus, if any, shall accrue to the benefit of the 
treasuxy. Whenever the surplus tends to grow, the 
rates are lowered or the service improved. Of all 
the powers, Great Britain is the sole exception to 
this rule, about one-third of her postal receipts be¬ 
ing profits. (1895, receipts <£10,760,000, expenses 
£6,869,000. But the allied telegraph service ran 
behind; receipts £2,580,000, expenses £2,674,000.) 
The postal rates in Great Britain are as low as in 
other counrries, but the surplus is accounted for by 
the extremely small size of the territory covered 
by the land service, the concentration of population, 
and the cheapness of water transportation, all of 
which makes it particularly easy to do a large and 
profitable business at low rates. 

There are some writers who regard any surplus 
acquired in this way as practically the result of tax- 

Postal surplus for the pub- 

not the result lic service, above the cost thereof, as a 
oftaxauon. special tax. This classification presup¬ 
poses that the service is, by nature, of a public char¬ 
acter, an assumption contrary to the fact, for no 
function except that of governing itself, in the nar¬ 
rowest possible sense, is ly nature of a public charac¬ 
ter, nor, on the other hand, hy nature of a private 
character. On this consideration, therefore, it is 
better to class these gains, not as taxes, but as the 
earnings of a public industry. 

Sec. 6. In modern times public industries can be 
quite as properly considered under the head of ex- 
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peiidituie iis under that of revenue. Historically, 
State industries, like public or princely domains, 
lands, forests, and mines, were mainly p^uidndus- 
sources of revenue. But a railroad j[g i7'ies 71 ot pri- 
placed ill the hands of the State primarily 
because of the public interests involved, 
and tlie expenditure for that purpose is more signifi¬ 
cant than the moderate surpluses that accrue, in 
some cases, to the government. For that reason we 
called attention to these activities under the head of 
expenditure. We have now to consider them as 
productive of so much total wealth, a part of which 
is immediately spent for the purpose which led tlie 
State into this activity, and a part, generally a very 
small part, saved to assist in the accomplishment of 
other purposes. 

Tlie oldest form of public property is land. The 
public land originally embraced all the territory of 
the State. Gradually parts of it were 
alienated to a private purpose subject 
only to the law of eminent domain; but considerable 
portions even to the present day belong to the State, 
or, what is the same thing, to the local governments. 
In the monarchies of Europe such lands were once 
considered the property of the prince. These lands 
were the main reliance for public revenues in the 
feudal State. As the people gained a voice in the 
government, they laid claim to these sources of rev¬ 
enue for public purposes. From that time on, the 
public domain diminished both absolutely, by sale 
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or alienation, and relatively as tlie wealth of the 
people swelled. Some countries adopted a very 
conservative policy in this respect, and retained 
their domains in land and forests, while others 
adopted the plan of steadily disposing of them. 
German states are examples of the former policy, 
while England, France, and the United States have 
been examples of the latter. England receives only 
J520,000 annually of “Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues of the crown.” In the United States it 
was the possession of vast tracts of land by the 
federal government, acquired by gift from the com¬ 
monwealths, and by purchase, which gave that gov¬ 
ernment an independent territory over which its 
control was absolute, and formed one of its strongest 
supports, contributing most materially to the growth 
of federal influence. But the public lands have not 
been a source of revenue to the government. The 
money received from settlers has amounted to little 
more than fees for the registration of titles, and 
except for the ten yeans from 1830 to 1840 the lands 
have not yielded a clear revenue. The extensive 
surveys which the government carried out have been 
a large expense attributable to this source. Under 
constitutional government there is little danger of 
the failure of taxation as a permanent and regular 
source of revenue. So that public lands are not re¬ 
garded as necessary for the integrity of the govern¬ 
ment. The retention of public lands in Germany 
and Austria is not explainable by any danger of the 
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failure of taxation, but by the greater tenacity of 
the older communistic idea. Dembcrat- No reason /or 
ically governed cities and towns clinsj to 

® of pi(bliclands 

their lands as strongly as the royal gov- to-day. 
ernments. Prussia’s public lands and forests yield 
about 50,000,000 marks annually after all expenses 
have been met. Cities and towns get as much more, 
and in many cases supply bui’gher families with 
wood without charge. In Russia the process of 
emancipating the serfs has changed the receipts from 
public lands into taxes, and left practically little rev¬ 
enue of the older character. In spite of the absence 
of constitutional government, Russia lias gone faster 
in proportion to wealth and revenues, in the aboli¬ 
tion of public domains than many German states. 
Russia’s gross receipts from domains are about 
$12,500,000, while Prussia’s are nearly $22,000,000. 
The alienation of public lands in Russia is recent, 
and it has progressed as that country advanced in 
civilisation. 

Except when in charge of a highly trained body 
of expert officials, as in Germany, the public lands 
do not form a satisfactory source of rev- Public control 
enue. They are not as a rule as well “ 

T 1 1 public neces- 

managed as similar lands in private 
hands. Forests form an important exception to this 
statement. A private owner cannot afford to wait 
long enough for economical use of timber land. 
The destruction of forests at private hands is a seri¬ 
ous danger. Only a permanent, long-lived institu- 
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tion like tlie government can take proper care o 
forests. 

Closely allied witli the public ownership of land: 
and forests is the public ownership of mines. This 
Ownership o^e of the oldest State industries, wliicl 
of mines. ig of late falling into disuse. The work 
ing of mines by the government is being replaced ii 
Europe by a system which allows of private opera 
tion, but guarantees the public interest by the collec 
tion of royalties, or mining taxes. In the olde 
countries, where the idea of public territorial owner' 
ship is stronger, the old system still prevails, and 
even where it is partially surrendered, the revenue 
derived from royalties and taxes are proportionate!;; 
large. But in the new countries of the Americai 
continent and Australia private ownership generall;; 
prevails, and no more revenue is derived from tlii 
source than from any other taxed industry. Th' 
feudal idea of territorial ownership, a remnant o 
which still survives in those countries of Europ 
which retain their interests in the mines, is very dif 
ferent from that of private ownership in fee simple a 
in America. This accounts for the difference in th 
revenues from this source. 

Sec. 7. But while the modern State has surren 
dered the extractive industries, a great many other 
other indus- lia,ve been undertaken, not so much a 
tries. sources of rcvenue as because of the im 

portance of the public interests involved. Before th 
nineteenth century the most striking instances are o 
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the production of some commodity needed for the 
public service or of articles of an artistic and costly 
character. Examples of the latter are the Gobelin 
tapestries and the Sevres ware. In supplying arms, 
forts, vessels, public buildings, and the like there is no 
uniformity of practice among the nations. In only a 
few cases is the method regularly that of government 
production. There is a similar absence of uniformity 
in practice in regard to all those industries which in¬ 
volve large public interests for the conservation of 
which there is under private management no good 
guarantee. In some cases, as the water-supply, there 
is a general tendency in the direction of public own¬ 
ership. Whenever, as in this case, a public interest 
is absolutely paramount to every other consideration, 
there is little attempt to make the industry a source 
of revenue beyond what is necessary to maintain the 
service. These industries, therefore, tend rapidly to 
be supported by fees or taxes. Inasmuch as it is 
genei'ally the importance of the public interest that 
led to the assumption of the industry by the govern¬ 
ment, this tendency is universal. Roads, canals, the 
water-supply, the post-office, telegraph, telephone, 
and the railroads all pass more or less rapidly through 
these stages according to the importance ascribed to 
the public interest in them. As already seen, the 
post-office is now primarily supported by fees. The 
funds for the support of waterworks are generally 
collected from the users, as fees, or from certain 
classes of persons as special taxes, but seldom as 
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prices for the service. 'L'he e.xperienee of nations 
with State-owned railroads is loo recent and too varied 
to be very instructive. States have been led into 
the ownership and operation of railroads : fiivst, be¬ 
cause the roads needed the support of public cre<lit; 
second, because of military interests ; third, liecause 
of the failure of private companies to protect i)ublic 
interests. Railroads have more often been a .source 
of public e.xipenditure than of public revenue. In 
Prussia alone have the financial results been .such as 
to add materially to the inconui of the treasury. 
The question of government ownership of railroads 
is one involving considerations liroader than merely 
fiscal ones, and does not pro[)erly belong to our sub¬ 
ject. In no case is it at all likely that merely fiscal 
considerations will have more than a deterrent effect 
upon the solution of the problem of the govtu-ument’s 
action in regard to the management of the railroads. 

While the industrial, c<immercial, or other eco¬ 
nomic functions of the State are of continually grow- 
Puhiic indus- ing importance, they are not likely to be 

try not likelu , , t a 

to be a source hugely a source of net revenue. No- 
of net revenue, where tlo we tiiul j)rinciph‘.H that would 
lead us to anticipate tliat revenues of this (diaraeter 
will ever supply the platan of taxes. Indeed, if ilie 
usual evolution continues, these functions may bo 
performed by the State without a special charge 
upon the benefited persons, and, while the libtu’ties 
of the people in respect to the enjoyment of these 
facilities will be greater, the burden thrown upon 
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g’Gncitil tcixfitioii will be ccjucilly so. If a city now 
sewer system to citizens free of special 
charge except for first construction, it may with the 
same logic supply water. If a State furnishes roads 
at common cost, it may certainly so far modify the 
management of railroads as to apply the fee system 
and f01 ego the collection of any surplus, though in 
this case, as in that of the post-oflfice, there would 
seem to be as yet no sign of any tendency to go 
beyond the fee system. 



PART III 


PUBLIC INDEBTBBNIISS 

CHAPTER I 

THE GROWTH AND NATURE OF PUBLIC CREDIT 

Section 1. The national governments of the civ¬ 
ilised world owed in 1908-1909 more than thirty-six 
The size of oiie-half thousand millions of dollars, 

public debts. seveii and one-half thousand million 
pounds sterling. With the addition of the debts 
owed by the local governments this sum will ex¬ 
ceed forty thousand millions of dollars, or eight 
thousand million pounds. The nearest available 
figures are: — 

National debt of all countries, 1890 . . $27,524,976,915 
National debt of all countries, 1908 . . 36,548,455,489 ^ 

According to the best available authorities the 
national indebtedness of the world increased four- 

1 Bastable, in his edition of 1903, says that the total of national 
debts can hardly have been less than £7,000,000,000 at the close 
of the nineteenth century (p. 626). 
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fold between 1848 and 1890, 
fivefold. 

and by 1908 

it was 

Years 

1848 . 

Aggregate debt 

. 1 7,627,6!)2,!215 

Increase 

Per cent 
of increase 

1860 . 

. 10,399,341,088 

$2,771,649,478 

36.34 

1870 . 

. 17,117,040,428 

6,718,298,740 

64.60 

1880 . 

. 27,421,037,643 

10,303,897,215 

60.19 

1890 . 

. 27,524,976,916 

103,939,272 

.38 

1908 . 

. 36,548,465,489 

9,023,478,574 

32.80 


[From best available sources.] 


The increase of national indebtedness between 
1880 and 1890 was comparatively slight. But this 
was partly due to the payment of a large part of the 
national deht of the United States. The increase 
since 1890 is largely attributable to the Boer War 
in England and to the Spanish-American War. 
Other countries have continued the process of debt¬ 
making although less rapidly, owing to the continu¬ 
ance of peace. The above figures do not include 
pensions, which are really debts in the form of 
annuities.^ 

The following table compiled from the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1906 gives the details of the population, 
indebtedness, and per capita debt on the account of 
the national governments only, of twenty-four of the 
most important nations. 

1 If these were included and capitalised at ten years’ purchase, 
which would, perhaps, be a fair average, they would add to the 
debt of the United States at least $1,500,000,000. 
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Reported National Debt of SpECiFiFiD Nations for the 
Fiscal Year, 1904-4905 

- — 

COITNTBY POPirLATION TOTAL DebT 

Austria. 26,150,710 $ 785,243,792 $30 


Hungary. 

19,254,560 

1,069,067,854 

56 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

45,405,270 

1,095,606,825 

24 

Belgium. 

7,074,910 

606,762,617 

86 

Bulgaria. 

3,744,280 

66,162,890 

18 

Denmark. 

2,464,770 

65,269,644 

26 

France . 

38,961,950 

5,929,395,672 

152 

Germany. 

60,605,180 

823,290,138 

14 

Greece. 

2,433,800 

164,001,050 

67 

Italy. 

33,476,120 

2,424,448,935 

72 

Netherlands .... 

5,509,660 

464,246,824 

84 

Norway. 

2,240,100 

71,657,217 

32 

Portugal. 

5,423,130 

855,114,614 

158 

Roumania. 

6,400,000 

264,723,487 

41 

Russia. 

129,309,300 

3,738,394,688 

29 

Servia . 

2,676,990 

89,736,313 

34 

Spain. 

18,618,100 

1,858,191,268 

100 

Sweden. 

5,260,810 

103,803,418 

20 

Switzerland. 

3,425,380 

19,798,382 

6 

Turkey. 

24,028,900 

537,767,716 

22 

United Kingdom . . . 

43,218,000 

3,877,318,133 

90 

United States .... 

81,511,815 

989,866,772 

12 

China. 

407,253,000 

587,654,208 

1 

Japan. 

46,732,200 

483,942,912 

10 


The totals for the British Empire are; population 
325,540,000, total indebtedness $7,190,748,566 
(£1,440,000,000), (£4 10«). 

While the absolute amount of the debt has in- 
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creased, the burden has materially decreased since 
1880, owing to the increase in popula- 
tion ».„I wealtl., I„ 1880, the ,mtio..al 
indebtedness of countries other than tlie since ISSO. 
United States amounted to 185.64 per capita, while 
in 1890 it was 132.90 per capita. During the same 
period the national debt of the United States was 
reduced absolutely by over a billion dollars, and 
relatively froin .t38.33 jper capita to 114.24 per capita. 
The per capita debt for the world at large on the 
national accounts only was in 1909 about 126, that 
of the United States in the same year about |10. 
Of course statistics of this sort are neither perfectly 
accurate nor easy to interpret. The only proper 
comparison between different countries would be that 
of the ratio of the interest charge to the annual in¬ 


come of the people. But the annual income is very 
difficult to ascertain, and the errors would, probably, 
be so great as to destroy the significance of the result. 
Butthe foregoing figures, while not absolutely correct, 
are sufiiciently so to indicate that the policy of 
borrowing has become a most vital part of the system 
of public finance. The cause of the national debts 
IS almost exclusively war and the preparation for 
war. If the expenses of war and its preparation had 
been excluded from their finances and the treasury 
relieved of the subsequent burden of interest, civil¬ 
ised nations would have been easily able to meet 
their current expenses. In England the annual 
public-debt charges for interest and debt payments 
2b 
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consume nearly one-fourtli of tlie annual revenues 
from every source. The policy pursued by England 
is to fix a permanent debt charge against the annual 
revenues and to use all that can be saved therefrom 
over and above the interest charges for the payment 
of the princij[niL Thisso-ealled sinking fund system 
is suspended in time of war. The funded debt of 
France, the largest ever contracted l.)y any cinmtry, 
imposes an interest charge <d about IgJdO.OOO^OOO 
francs upon a total revenue of about tbr>h0,00(),000 
francs. If we include certain annuit it^s and pensions, 
over one-third of the revenues of France are con¬ 
sumed in this way. 

Germany is tlie only (*,ountrv of importance that 
does not rely entirely upon the possibility of borrow¬ 
ing money in ease of war. That eountry maintains 
a special cash rt‘servti of 8‘hV)00,Ot)0, wlut*}i is avail¬ 
able for immediate appruailitm to war purpose's, should 
it heiu'cded. Although tlu^ German Em- 
aish n'.sTrw. began in 1871 without dt‘l)t, it had in 

11)08 a debt of 1,588,000,000 marks. This is largtdy 
due to armament. So that, although (buTuany holds 
a cash reserve for military i)urposes, it. is pratdically 
a borrowed one, and she is making luu* pn^parution 
for war on borrowed money. This poliiy dot^s not 
iliffer essentially from that of olluu* ccninirit^s. In 
the middle ages, however, as in classical times, it 
was tlie practice of nations to acemnudate a treasure 
for war purposes in advam^e, by <u>lh*c*ting more 
revenue each year than was needed. This prac- 
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tice is now obsolete and is also indefensible as too 
costly. 1 

Modern nations, then, practise a method of deficit 
financiering. Tliey make provision in their annual 
revenues for the current, regular, or nojidtfinan- 
“ ordinary ” expenditures only, and rely 
for funds at other times upon tlieir ability to borrow. 
What then constitutes this ability to borrow upon 
which so much reliance is placed tliat even the very 
existence of the nation is allowed to depend upon it ? 
Since when, and how is it, that nations have been 
able to rely so absolutely upon public credit ? The 
answer to both these questions is contained in the 
analysis of public credit.^ 

Sec. 2. Public credit is only one form of general 
credit, and it is comparatively easy to point out 
wherein the former differs from the hit- 

T) i. T . , . Fxibhc credit 

tei. Jjut credit in itself is by no means cl form of (je.n- 
easy to define. Scarcely any two of the 
able writers who have treated the subject are agreed 
as to its most important features. It has, moreover, 
as a term in common use, suffered so Dijjicuitto 
many subtle changes in meaning in the credit 

course of its history as to leave its modern signili- 

^ See Bastable, p. 667, 

^ riie first edition of this work was severely criticised for con¬ 
taining the analysis of public credit that is reembodied in this 
edition. It may well be that a study of credit is more appropriate 
to a work on economics than to one on public finance. But the 
finance minister of every nation is necessarily vitally concerned 
about the credit he can command, and, appropriate or not, the sub¬ 
ject is of vital public importance in a fiscal relation. 
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cance full of dangerous variations. The ordinary 
business man uses the word daily to convey half a 
dozen or more different ideas without recognising 
the differences. Scientific writers have waged long 
and bitter controvei’sies concerning its proper defini¬ 
tion.^ Without going too deeply into the controversy, 
we may say that there are practicall)^ three opposing 
views as to the real nature of credit. First, there 
are those writers, who, like Nebenius and Ran, start 
Three oppos- froiu the etymological meaning of the 
%ng views as ^303^.3^^ maintain that the confidence, 
oi credit. ' or trust, reposed by the creditor in the 
ability of the debtor to fulfil an agreement in the 
future is the chief element in credit.^ Second, there 
is a class of writers who, like Knies, regard this 
element of confidence, a mere psychical condition, as 
too intangible, too immaterial, to be of any value for 
a scientific definition. They proceed entirely from 
.observation of those transactions which are said to 
involve the use of credit, and find in all such trans¬ 
actions one feature which is never present in trans¬ 
actions not designated as credit transactions. That 
feature is that the completion of the transaction is 
regarded as being postponed to a future time. This 
element of time, this postponement, must then, they 
argue, be the essence of credit. Credit is, in their 


1 A good idea of the extent of the controversy and of the con¬ 
flicting views can be gained from Knies, Der KredUy Berlin, 1876, 

2 Nebenius, Der offentUche Credity Carlsnihe und Baden, 2d ed., 
1829 j Rau, Finanzwis8e%sch<tfty 3d ed., Heidelberg, 1861; IL Abt,, 
p. 248. 
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ejes, merely a means of transferring ownership tern- 
porarily, a means of paying for present goods with a 
greater quantity of future ones. Third, there is still 
another school, who, like McLeod, regard credit as 
analogoirs to money, money being regarded as repre¬ 
senting claims on the wealth of the whole community, 
while a credit is a similar claim on the wealth of 
some particular individual. McLeod even goes so 
far as to identify the claim, the order, the promise to 
pay, or the right to demand with “ the credit.” “ A 
credit, says McLeod, “in Law, Commerce, and 
Economics, is the Right wliich one Person, the Cred¬ 
itor, has to compel another Person, the Debtor, to 
Pay or Do something.”! 

Sec. 3. These definitions, apparently so contra¬ 
dictory, are not altogether irreconcilable. They 
represent different points of view rather Reconciliation 
than real differences in meaning. Cer- e/" Ciese vieivs. 
tainly nothing but credit is described by any one of 
the tliree definitions, and certainly there are shades 

^ Iheory of Credit Vol. I., p. 315. In a very scholarly article 
published in the Qxuirterhj Journal of Jflconomks^ January, 1894, 
Professor Sherwood discusses the nature and mechanism of credit 
in a way to throw a great deal of new ligiit upon the subject. I 
do not believe that his analysis can be improved upon. He dis- 
tinguishes particularly the credit basis of money, as generic or 
universal credit (which he calls “customary credits”), from that 
of the commonly so-called credit transactions, which he calls “for¬ 
mal credits.” It is with the latter only that we are concerned 
here. They are legally enforcible. They rest in the economic 
sense “on a psychological trait of faith in the uniformity and 
reasonableness of other men’s voluntary acts.” 


/ " 
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of the meaning of the term that are aptly described 
by each of them. As is so often the case when a 
word in common use is defined for scientific pur¬ 
poses in several ways, we find that one definition fits 
certain classes of things covered by tlie term better 
than others. Tliere are certain debts, for example, 
in which the element of trust is ])aramount, otliers 
in which that of time is more important, and again 
some in which the element of claim or demand is the 
distinguishing thing. But it is also true that there 
are no cases of the existence of credit where all 
three of these features do not appear, the one or the 
other varying in importance as the case may be. 
To fully understand a thing so many-sided as credit, 
it is necessary to examine it from several points of 
view. 

If we start from the etymological meaning of the 
term, we cannot avoid the conclusion that one of the 
chief elements of credit is trust. Certainly without 
that intangible, unmeasurable feeling or frame of 
mind known as confidence, trust, or faith, on 
^ , which Knies pours so much scorn, no 

necessary debts would have come into existence. 

As Professor Cohn well says, “Credit 
rests on the development of opinions and institutions 
which arise with the general advance of civilisa¬ 
tion.” ^ Modern usage has not yet eliminated this 
original meaning from the term. It cannot be 
altogether incorrect to make this a part of tlie defi- 
^ Grundlegnnff p. 
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nition. It is customary enoiigli to conceive that 
credit or faith is reposed by the creditor in the 
debtor, and that it varies in amount, although never 
exactly measurable. But there are many credit 
transactions in which the element of trust shrinks 
into insignificance. An advance on a warehouse 
receipt, a Lombard loan, a pawnbroker’s advance, 
all of these and many like them are credit transac¬ 
tions, but the element of personal confidence plays 
little part in these. The creditor in these cases 
never has to consider the character of the debtor 
nor his ability or willingness to pay. After he has 
satisfied himself as to the value of the security, all 
that he has to consider is the time tlie 
debt has to run. It must be admitted, csaeniial. 
then, that there are a number of cases of credit 
transactions in wliich the paramount element is that 
of time. The first two of the above-stated views of 
the nature of credit are, therefore, reconcilable in 
this way. They may be regarded as essentially the 
same with a difference in the emphasis, and it is 
correct to change the emphasis when different kinds 
of debts are considered. Both of them may be 
covered by one definition, which may for two reasons 
be called the subjective definition; (1} because it 
takes into consideration feelings, opinions, Le. trust, 
confidence, belief; (2) because it looks at credit 
fpm the natural point of view of the creditor who 
entertains that trust. 

Subjective I) eji7iition, — From the subjective stand- 
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point credit is the confidence or trust reposed by 
one person in the nbilily of some other person to 
fulfil a promise at some future time. The emphasis 
will fall upon the feature of trust or upon that of 
time according to the nature of tlie particular delit 
in point. 

But that is not all: we have yet to dispose of that 
view w'hich identifies credit with the claim which 
the creditor has on the debtor. In one aspect this 
view seems absolutely contradictory to tliat which 
we have adopted. So much so that Knies ridicules 
it, considering it quite as ab.surd as the reasoning of 
John Law. He say.s it makes the debtor give 
credit: i.e. he gives the claim, and the claim is 
credit. But McLeod's reasoning is not so easily 
The. objective <.lisposed of. Me has taken what may be 
point of view, called the objective view. He lias 

sought out embodied credit. His, too, is the natu¬ 
ral point of view of the debtor. The ojiposition, 
therefore, between the two views is more a])parent 
than i-eal, and arises from the fact that each is 
from a different point of view. There are two 
sides to the shield. The debtor sells a chum (a 
chose in action) which is a more or less tangible 
thing having a present value, just as many another 
right has; as, for example, a patent right or a copy- 
riglit. The debtor is concerned only with the value 
of that claim. Tlie creditor, however, looks beyond 
the claim and desires to know whether he can trust 
in the ability of the debtor to make the claim good. 
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By a very natural analogy, too, the \ language of 
business says that the debtor enjoys g*ood or bad 
credit, as though the trust reposed in hinAi^y others, 
in whose minds it exists, really became an ^Httribute 
of him. There is still more ground for 
view, for, as has already been remarked, it is e^ften 
the nature of the claim created that adds to, or 
tracts from, the credit. Any man, in ordinary timet, 
can obtain credit, if he comes prepared with collat¬ 
eral security and is ready to create a claim that is 
good on that in case his other resources fail him. 
It is clear, then, that the view of McLeod is im¬ 
portant, and also that it is supplementary to that 
already adopted. It reveals many phases of credit 
that cannot be seen at all from the subjective point 
of view. The two views taken together make a 
complete explanation. 

Objective Definition .—From the objective stand¬ 
point, credit is embodied in claims which are ac¬ 
cepted by the creditor in payment. These objective 
claims have a value like every other exchangeable 
commodity, and are recorded in the various “ instru¬ 
ments of credit.” 

If these two definitions are accepted, we can pro¬ 
ceed to point out wherein public credit differs from 
ordinary or private credit. The pecul- PiMic credit 
iar conditions which distinguish public 
credit from ordinary credit arise from credit. ' 
the fact that the debtor is the State. The State, 
being above the law, cannot be compelled, as the 
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I dual can, to pay its debts. Public 
fore subjectively defined as the confi- 
reposed in the ability and willingness 
the State) to fulfil its promises at some 
Objectively the claim (in this case the 
to the character of an unsupported 
[•ally accepted promise. There are, to 
mportant cases in which the claim is 
/ apparently supported by something more definite 
than the mere promise of the debtor; as, for example, 
when the revenues from certain productive enter¬ 
prises are pledged for the support of the debt 
charges. But even in these cases, the creditor has 
no real resource against intentional bad faith. In 
general the subjective standpoint gives a better 
view of public credit than the objective, because 
the claims cannot be enforced. 

The fact that the debtor is the State has other 
important consequences. (1) The State has sover¬ 
eign power and can compel its subjects to lend to 
it; or, on the other hand, the creditor may make 
other differ- advaiiccs Oil rather poorer terms than he 
otherwise accept, from motives 
and private, of patriotism. (2) The debtor State 
lives forever, and hence can make perpetual debts. 
(3) Its affairs are all open to inspection, and the 
would-be creditor has full opportunity to know its 
ability to pay. (4) Public credit may be divided 
into various parts, according as it is the credit of the 
central government or of some subordinate depart- 
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ment that is being considered. The consideration 
of the relations of the different parts of the govern¬ 
ment in this respect belongs to the field of public 
law rather than to that of public finance. 

Sec. 4. Public credit was necessarily later in 
development than private credit. General habits 
of lending on a large scale had to be xheiatede 
established before nations could borrow, veiopmentof 
The bankers and brokers of the world 
had to develop the machinery for handling evi¬ 
dences of debt before large public loans could be 
placed. Then, too, inasmuch as the objective evi¬ 
dences of debt in the case of the government were 
nothing but the unsupported promises of the gov¬ 
ernment, confidence that these promises would be 
kept had to grow. At first the assurance rested on 
the honour of the monarch, or upon some pledge or 
security given by him, such as the crown jewels, crown 
lands, a lease of the revenues, and the like. But 
later, as Bastable so ably shows,^ the development of 
public credit goes hand in hand with the develop¬ 
ment of constitutional government. It would seem 
that the control of the purse by tlie very persons 
who were to pay the taxes gave a steadiness and 
security to the financial administration that aroused 
the confidence of money owners* 

Sec. 5. Much attention has been given by differ¬ 
ent authors to the economic effects of public bor¬ 
rowing. It is now pretty well agreed that public 
^ P. 579. 
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borrowing does not, as was once taught,^ create new 
wealth except indirectly, through the use made of 
the capital taken wlien it is used productively. 
„ . Nor, on the oilier hand, does public bor- 

effects of pub- rowiiig ill itself directly destroy wealth. 
hcborroiomp. iDoiiey borrowed may be devoted to 
some form of rapid consumption, as in war. In tins 
case the destruction of wealth is determined by the 
line of expenditure decided upon, not by the bor¬ 
rowing merely. But the feasibility of obtaining 
large sums in this way is said to lead to more ex¬ 
travagant expenditure tlian would otherwise be in¬ 
dulged in, since taxation for such purposes would 
be difficult. The consumed wealth is replaced by 
claims upon future wealth which are not of such a 
character as to be available as productive capital. 
But the loss incurred is distributed over many years 
instead of being concentrated in a few. As in the 
case of a sjiendthrift who mortgages his patrimony 
for wasteful extravagance, so in the case of a nation 
which borrows for war, the evil that arises is from 
the waste of war, not from the borrowing. For a 
State to borrow for a productive purpose has no other 
economic effect than for a private corporation to do 
the same. 

Sec. 6. There has also been some discussion of 
the relative merits of domestic and foreign loans, 
and their differing economic effects. Sometimes it 
has been claimed tliat foreign loans involve less 
^ ‘‘The public funds a mine of gold/’ 
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disturbance of domestic industry. The intimate re¬ 
lation existing between modern nations - ... 

in 'tli6ir conini6rci9/l Ojiid. industris,! 6n- Jorenceinthe 
terprises destroys to-day almost all the 
significance that might formerly have ticioam. 
attached to such a discussion. The payment of the 
French indemnity of 6,000,000,000 francs to Germany 
after the war of 1870 was carried out in twenty- 
seven months, and not one single serious difficulty 
or disorder in the financial centres was produced 
hy it.^ So great is the mobility of modern capi¬ 
tal and so vast are the current transactions, that all 
of this money could be easily turned into the same 
stream without disturbing its placid surface. 

Public credit is a plant of slow growth ; more than 
that, It IS a delicate plant. It may be TUfraUtyof 
injured beyond recovery by a single case public credit. 
of failure to fulfil tbe promise in which it found 
expression. Many of the commonwealths of the 
United States have repudiated their debts, and have 
since then recovered their power to bozTow but 
slowly, and in some instances scarcely at all .2 Weak 
nations which may be or have been coerced by 
stronger and wealthier nations in the interest of 

^ Blackv}ood''sjEdinburg'h Magazine^ Pebraary, 1875, pp. 172-187. 

2 Tinder the Eleventh Amendment to the federal Constitution* 
a state cannot be sued in a federal court. This is contrary to the 
original intention of the Constitution. See my monograph, Das 
Kreditwesen dev Staaten U7id 8tddte der NordamerikanUcUn 
Union in seiner historisohen Entwickelung, Jena, 1891. Egypt is 
a good example of foreign coercion to enforce debt payment. 
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citizens of the Latter who w^ere creditors of the 
former, genenilly borrow more easily than stronger 
independent nations, or parts of strong confedera¬ 
tions, which have failed to meet their cibligations 
and cannot be coerced. 

Tire credit of local governing bodies depends in 
great measure ujion their powers and duties in 
public law. Generally speaking, a “ municipal cor¬ 
poration,” when acting legally within the sphere 
prescribed to it, is like a private company, — its 
obligations can be enforced by legal or judicial pro¬ 
cedure. Unlike tlie sovereign State, a municipality 
can be sued without its consent. Only with the 
positive sanction of the sovereign State can a mu¬ 
nicipality default and escape punishment therefor. 
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FOEMS OF PUBLIC DEBTS 


Section 1. GovernniBnts may borrow money in 
almost any of the ways which an individual mav 
use. These different forms can he best ciassificatid 
made clear in connection with their clas- show 
sification. The principles upon which a 
useful classification can be built are those rests, 
developed in the preceding chapters. Public debts 
are forms of public credit, and the kind of credit 
upon which each debt is based can be shown in the 
classification. Some light can be thrown on the 
different forms of debt by a review of the older 
classifications. One of the commonest distinctions 
is that between funded and floating debts. Orig¬ 
inally, this distinction was very simple, and corre¬ 
spondingly useful. In the words of Adam Smith : 
“ Nations, like private men, have uen- „ 

^ JuU^'idcd (ZTtd 

daily begun to borrow upon what may unfunded 
be called personal credit, without assign- 
ing or mortgaging any particular fund for the pay¬ 
ment of the debt; and when this resource has failed 
them, they have gone on to borrow upon assignments 
or mortgages of particular funds.” The first of 
these is the unfunded debt, the other is the funded 

383 
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debt.i altlioiigli these terms are still in conv 

mon use, the meaning attributed to them has so 
entirely changed, that to-day the so-called floating 
or unfunded debt consists, in large part, of out¬ 
standing claims upon very definite revenues, while 
it is often the case that no particular fund or source 
of revenue is directly pledged for the payment of 
the so-called funded debt- Hence it is that Pro¬ 
fessor Cohn treats Smith’s gx'ounds of distinction as 
antiquated, and says that the real distinction is 
found in the fact that the funded debts are those 
of longer duration, and the floating debts those of 
shorter duration, “although,” he adds, “different 
causes and purposes of credit lie behind the differ¬ 
ence in duration.”^ The most elaborate attempt 
explain tlie modern use of these 
distincticms. temis is that of Wagner. As it is so 
complete, it is well worth summarising here. Funded 
and floating debts can be distinguished by the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics, which are more or Icwss clearly 
recognisable in the different cases: (1) the purpose 
of the loan — floating del)ts are generally for rapidly 
passing needs, especially for the payment of the 
current dues of the treasury : funded debts are to 
supply the capital for permanent needs of the civic 
household ; (2) continuance of the debt — together 
with the former characteristic, relatively shorter 
continuance of floating debts, at least in intention; 

1 Wealth of Nations,, Bk. T., Chap. III. 

^ Fina7izwmemchaftj p. 767. 
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longer eontinnanee of fnncled ; (3) tlie legal con¬ 
ditions of reiwyinent — in the case of floating debts 
the difterent items are repayable at sight or within 
a comparativel.y short period ; in that of the funded, 
the creditor has a more limited control over the 
principal, tlie debtor (the State) being bound to re¬ 
payment according to a lixed plan for amortisation, 
01 - making no agreement as to the repayment of the 

principal. This last is regarded as the essential 
test.i 

Ihe difficulty found in drawing a sharp line be¬ 
tween these two classes arises from the fact that the 
distinction is at best purely an arbitrary one. It 
may differ from state to state, or from time to time 
ill the same state, according to the temporary whim 
of the public official or statistician. The terms are 
relative ones. By a floating debt is generally meant 
one that is regarded by the person using the term 
as a temporary one. One official will call any debt 
temporary, or a floating debt, which has tlu’ce, five, 
or even ten years to run ; while another will refuse 
the term to any debt that is to run longer than 
six months or a year. Strictly speaking, the term 
“ floating debt ’ ought never to be applied to any 
debt that is, on the face of it, to run beyond 

1 Most writers make use of these terms; few have defined them 
so accurately as Wagner. For example, Adams, Tuhlic Dehtx 
p. 147, concedes the. term “ fl.iating debt" only to those in which the 
government retains the right to investigate eaoli particular claim. 
This necessitates a new class of “temporary debts,” consisting of 
treasurer’s notes, hills of exchequer, and the like. 

2o 
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the end of the fiscal year next succeedhig that in 
which it is created. But there is no established 
custom for such a limitation. In trying to draw a 
sharp line between these two classes, we meet with 
the same difficulty that we met in attempting to dis¬ 
tinguish between direct and indirect taxes. But we 
have even less to go upon. Official, statutory, and 
scientific usage varies so much that nothing is gained 
by attempting to collate all the meanings. Even 
for the most general scientific purposes, therefore, 
these terms are of little value, and for the purposes 
of classification the distinction is absolutely useless. 

Sec. 2. There are two, and only two, ways in 
which a State may borrow. It may compel persons 
Forcedioans *0 lend to it, or it may offer terms to 
and contrac- wMcli persoiis agree. The first of these 
will be called, for convenience, forced 
loans ; the second contractnal.^ This distinction into 
two classes according to the motives appealed to is 
primary. The first class consists of loans that are 
now comparatively unimportant and rare. They 
were once more common.^ Few nations now have 
resort to forced loans, even to the limited extent of 

1 Leroy-Beaulieu, Adams, andBastable make use of a third class 
called “patriotic” loans. They have three classes, forced, patri¬ 
otic, and “ voluntary.” The need of this second class is not clear. 
The patriot differs from the other creditors only in that he accepts 
worse terms, or apparently such. Unless he waive all claim to 
repayment, in which case there is no debt, his loan differs from 
those of the third class only in that it is even more “voluntary.” 

2 See Roscher, § 132. 
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paying their current expenses in bonds, and compel¬ 
ling persons having claims to accept them. There is 
a form of (piasi-forced loan, that is of some interest. 
1 hat IS the use of irredeemable paper irredeemable 
nioiiej * i liLs IS very commonly sjpoken of p^^per money. 
as a forced loan. 11 must be observed, ho^yever, that 
it is a loan only wheii the government making such 
issues, directly or indirectly, promises to redeem the 
notes at some future time. Otherwise no debt has 
been created. When such money is issued with the 
purpose of retaining it in circulation permanently, it 
is not, in intention at least, a debt; but it is a form 
of forced payment more akin, to a tax. Even when 
there is a promise to redeem the money at some 
luture time, this toreed loan shows few of the funda¬ 
mental features of a debt. Every debt involves the 
use of credit.^ Now from the subjective side there 
is little or no credit involved in this case. The 
tiust or conhdcnce amounts to nothing more than a 
belief in tlie stability of the government and a readi¬ 
ness to obey its authority. From the objective side 
the creditor, if wo may call him such, receives a 
claim that is satisfiable not from the goods of the 
debtor as in otlier cases, but from the goods of the 
community, and that by law. Unlike money of 
“final redemption,” these notes cannot properly 
be said to lie based even uiiou customary credit. 
Fnun both points of view, then, these so-called 

* Formal credit, to use Professor Sherwood’s term; see note 
p. S7S. 
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forced loans are scarcely more than quasi-debts. 
.They are also quasi-^taxes. Dietzel maintained that 
these loans were merely taxes. 

Sec. 8. Among the contractual debts the first 
thing that strikes us is that certain of the contracts 
contain features especially intended to add to or 
insure the confidence of the creditor, while in others 
there is little or nothing looking to that end. This 
at once suggests two natural subdivisions of con- 
, tractual debts. On the obiective side 

Divisions of 

contractual the first class consists of claims good 
deUs. upon particular funds, or (2) upon 

particular revenues or the revenues of a particular 
period, or (3) upon certain definite portions of the 
general revenue permanently set aside to meet them. 
These three bases for the claims suggest three natural 
subdivisions of the first class. Of these three again, 
the second, consisting of those claims which bear 
upon certain definite revenues, may be most conven¬ 
iently analysed according to the classification that 
was adopted for public revenues. 

The most important element of those debts, the 
contracts for which contain no provisions directly 
intended to insure the confidence of would-be cred¬ 
itors, is the length of time that the debt has to run, 
or, what is much the same thing, the relative size of 
the demands made thereby on the general revenue. 
Here we find that certain contracts call (1) for the 
repayment of the principal only, some (2) for the 
payment of principal and interest, while others 
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(3) call for the payment of interest only. To 
shorten the matter, the whole classification will now 
be presented in 'tlic form of a table. The names of 
the cla.sses are generally self-explanatory, but in 
some eases, for clearness’ sake, a concrete or a gen¬ 
eral example is appended. 

I. Forced 1)ebt.s: (Now mostly obsolete. Akin 
theieto are the epiasi-debts in the form of irre¬ 
deemable paper money.) 

II. CoNTR Acn'DAL DeBTS : 

A. I he contracts for which contain provisions 
diiectlj intended oi‘ calculated to insure 
additional confidence. Such confidence rest¬ 
ing: 

1. On the fact that the sums received from 
the creditor are not expended but are 
retained to meet the debt charges. 

Tliese are of two kinds: 
a. Voluntary deposits: 

1) Without interest. Ex. Post- 
office orders. 

2) With interest. Ex. Deposits in 
public banks, etc. 

3) Insurance (not compulsory). 
h. Statutory deposits: 

1) Guarantee funds of various kinds, 
‘with and without interest. Ex. 
Deposits by insurance companies 
to protect policy-holders, etc. 

2) Insurance (compulsory). 
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3) Deposits of coin or bullion to 
secure circulating notes. Ex. 
United States silver and gold 
certificates. 

4) Estates in hands of the courts 
pending litigation. 

2. On the fact that definitely specified 
revenues are set aside for the payment 
of the debt (subdivided according to the 
classification of revenues). 
a. Based generally on the revenues of a 
definite period. Debts contracted in 
anticipation of the revenues. Ex¬ 
chequer bills and redeemable notes. 
5. Based on prices or rates. Ex. Money 
borrowed for the establishment of 
some productive enterprises carried 
on in a manner similar to private 
enterprises of the same character. 

c. Based on fees. Ex. Some Municipal 
bonds for waterworks. 

d. Based on special taxes : 

1) By the method of farming taxes 
(now obsolete). 

2) By appropriating special taxes 
(or a percentage of all taxes), 
and putting fhe funds thus re¬ 
ceived into the hands of trus¬ 
tees, for the payment of the 
debt. 
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B. Where confidence is so assured that no 
special means are taken to arouse it. Clas¬ 
sified according" to the thing promised r 

1. Principal only. Ex. Redeemable notes 
(money) not legal tender, and not as¬ 
sured by any deposit. 

2. Principal and interest: 

d- Bonds sold in the market for what 
they will bring, and bearing a fixed 
rate of interest, payable at a set time 
or in instalments. 

5. Annuities, terminable at the end of 
a definite or indefinite period, as a 
term of years or a life, so calculated 
that at tlie end of the period the 
amount paid shall equal the jirinei- 
pal and interest. These may be in 
many different forms; they may be 
arranged in the form of life annui¬ 
ties, of pensions, of lotteries, or in 
that of tontines and the like. 

3. Interest only : 

a. “Perpetual bonds,” in the case of 
which the creditor has no right to 
demand the payment of the bond 
within any definite period, but the 
government may generally, after a 
fixed time has elapsed, redeem the 
bonds for a stated sum. 

5. Permanent annuities. 
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Seo. 4. In majority of casfes in modern 

times, the leading nations are able to borrow with¬ 
out particular reference to any special means of 
arousing confidence. The long period through 
which they have faithfully fulfilled all their obliga¬ 
tions has so thoroughly established their credit that 
their bonds stand among the best securi- 
“n/ ties on the market. The only changes 
creditors. -be made in these debts are such 

as are intended to make the annual burden as small 
as possible. Some of the things desired by creditors, 
and which, while not affecting the credit of the 
borrowing State, yet add to the readiness with which 
the bonds sell, are (1) that the debt shall not be 
redeemed arbitrarily for a capital sum which would 
not yield, at the market rate of interest, the same 
annual income as the bond; (2) that any chance 
gains that may arise, as from a fall in the market 
rate of interest, may, for a time at least, accrue 
definitelj' to the holder. 

By far the larger part of European debts consist 
of the so-called “perpetual” bonds. These bonds, 
"Perpetual” which generally name a certain capital 
lands. p nm at which they maybe redeemed, con¬ 

tain no date at which they mature. They are re¬ 
deemable whenever the debtor (the State) chooses, 
subject in some instances to certain limitations for 
the greater security of the lender ; for example, the 
publication of notice of intention to redeem or prom¬ 
ise not to redeem for a certain period. These “per- 
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petual ” bonds are for both parties a very convenient 
form. What they amount to is that the State sells 
an annuity for what it will bring, with the privilege 
of redeeming it at any time for a certain sum, but it 
cannot be compelled to redeem it at any inconvenient 
time. The creditor, owing to the publicity which 
tO“day attends all public affairs, knows what provi¬ 
sions can be made for the repayment, and consequently 
knows approximately how long his anniuty will run. 
He can, moreover, easily dispose of it through the 
stock market if lie should need the money for other 
purposes. 

This form was once used in the United States, but 
traditions of rapid payment led to the adoption of 
different forms.^ The first debts of the , ,,, 

ihanf/ debts 

United States had been made in the form o/Bw United 
of simple perpetual bonds with no limits. 

The debts created after the War of 1812 were also 
of that variety, with a limit of time set within wliich 
it was promised not to redeem them, But the varia¬ 
tion just referred to was introduced in 1862. This 
form has been called the ^‘limited option” debt. 
The bonds were “ redeemable at the pleasure of tlie 
United States after five years, and payable twenty 
years from date” of issue. They were called five- 
twenties.” A similar plan was followed in the so- 
called “ ten-forties.” The only advantage gained by 
thus fixing a limit at which the creditor is to expect 
the payment is that the fiscal officers may have a 
1 See Adams, Public Debts, p. 162. 
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definite goal toward which to work. If a terrain is 
set, it is easy to urge the extinction of the debt at or 
before that time, and couseciuently the adoption of 
special means and efforts toward that end. 

Sec. 5. Next in bulk are the “terminable” annui¬ 
ties. These may be terminable at the end of a cer- 
- Terminable" tain period or at the death of the holder. 
annuities. Life annuities, both upon individual lives 
and upon the tontine plan,i are old favourites. But 
as forms of original loans they are giving way to the 
perpetual bonds. Life and other terminable annui¬ 
ties have the advantage of affording an easy means 
of debt payment; and in this respect, on account of 
the accurate knowledge of the amount to be paid, 
those terminating at a definite time are the preferable. 
But inasmuch as the annual payments must be larger 
than the interest by an amount calculated to equal 
the principal or cost at the termination of the period, 
these annuities impose a heavier constant burden 
upon the taxes. . In the case of perpetual bonds no 
provision is obligatorily made for amortisation, and 
consequently the fiscal officers have a better control 
over the expenditure for this purpose. At a time of 
great pressure on the revenues the perpetual bonds 
offer a better means of raising money than the termi¬ 
nable annuities, inasmuch as they will impose a 

1 This plan, now made familiar again by its adaptation to life- 
insurance business, is to make over in succession to the surviving 
members of a group of annuitants the shares of the members who 
die. The last survivor gets the whole amount, until his death closes 
the account. 
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smaller burden for the time being. But when the 
difficulty is over, it is not infrequently the practice 
to turn some portion of the debt into the form of 
terminable annuities, as that imposes upon futui'e 
officials a fixed policy of debt payment. The invest- 
finds little or no absolute advantage in 
this form, for it is relatively hard to save up the 
principal again, coming as it does in driblets, and the 
salable value of the security decreases continually, 
so that the command over the remaining portion of 
the principal is never good. 

Sm. 6. Another favourite European form is that 
of lottery loans. A somewhat lower rate of interest 
on the loan is offered than would other¬ 
wise be accepted, and the balance of the 
amount is divided among the holders of the secur¬ 
ities on the lottery plan. Inasmuch as this is in¬ 
tended to appeal to the geneml love of gambling, 
the bonds are for small amounts, and are sold to the 
people. The plans for determining the disposition 
of the winnings of the lottery are varied. A com¬ 
bination of the annuity loan with the lottery loan is 
made when the State agi^ees to pay a certain pro¬ 
portion of the debt each year, the determination of 
which portion of the debt, or of which particular 
bonds, will be paid being made by drawings- 

Sec. 7. In all of these forms of debt-making the 
chief problem of the practical financier is to fix the 
rate of interest as near as possible to the raax’ket 
rate. It is best that it should not be below the 
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market rate, for in that case the bonds will sell for 
Fvdngfhe l^ss than par, and the government will 
rate of interest. Pave to pay back a larger sum than it 
receives. This addition is accumulated and com¬ 
pounded interest, which it is presumably easier to 
pay in annual instalments than at one time. The 
amount of the discount at which such bonds will sell 
depends, in part, on the length of time that they 
have to run. • 

When the market rate of interest falls, as it gen¬ 
erally does in time of peace, below that at which the 
debt was contracted, it is generally desirable to 
reduce the rate of interest on the debt. If, there¬ 
fore, the government can call in its bonds, it goes 
through the process of refunding; that is, it issues 
new bonds at the new rate of interest, and pays off 
the old ones with the proceeds. This advantage is 
peculiar to the perpetual bonds, and is consequently 
made use of whenever the rate of interest falls, 
which fact can be ascertained from the quotations 
of the bonds on the stock market. 

Sec. 8. Pex'haps next in importance to the great 
categories of debts we have been discussing are 
Debts of the those included in the classification as 
treasury. based upon Specified revenues (II. A. 2). 
Of these, only those based upon the revenues of a 
definite period are common in national financiering. 
Most of the others, however, are common in local 
and municipal finances. Inasmuch as many taxes 
are payable only at certain times of the year, gener- 
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all} onlv iHJce or twice, while the expenses run on 
tliroiigh the whole year, there may be times when 
tlie treasury owes more than it has on hand. Some 
ol tliese debts will be bills of account; others will 
b(^ rt‘piH‘sented by notes of various kinds which the 
tinnsurer uses to pay bills with or discounts to ol)- 
tain money. Ihe latter, called ‘•^exchequer bills,'’ 

tieasury notes, and the like, are g“enerally willinq^ly 
accepted, and often pass freely from hand to haml. 

I hey usually bear interest at the lowest market rate.^ 
Ihc} are properly regarded as debts of the treasury 
rather than debts of the government, and are pay¬ 
able out of the next incoming revenues. These bills 
may swell to large amounts in times of sudden press- 
uio on the finances, or they may be carelessly 
allowed to accumulate year by year, until they must 
be funded, or, perlia|)s, included in some general 
refunding or consolidation act. 

In some cases, governments pay their debts or pay 
public salaries by ^nvarrants” drawn upon the treas¬ 
ury at a time wlien the treasury is empty. The 
recipient ol; the watrrant has one of two options: 
(1) he may wait until the treasury is refilled by the 
collection of the taxes; or (2) ho may discount Iiis 
warrant by selling it to some banker or broker, who 
presents it in due course. Not infrequently the 
‘Sshaving of warrants,” as this form of discounting 
is called,, develops serious abuses. In any event, 

^ In 1894"1805 English excheqaer bills for March bore interest 
at the rate of 1| and I per cent; June bills, 2:| and IJ percent. 
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throwing tlie cost of waiting upon the claimant is an 
abuse, and constitutes a tacit repudiation of the 
agreement with the claimant. 

°Sec. 9. Borrowing to secure the means for enter¬ 
ing upon some productive enterprise is the chief 
” . cause of the debts of the several States 

loans. comprising federal States and of local 

governments. Cities borrow to build waterworks, to 
construct street railroads, to establish a gas or light¬ 
ing plant, etc. In the United States the different 
commonwealths have borrowed to aid in the con¬ 
struction of railroads or to establish banks. Bhe 
enterprise in which the funds thus acquired are 
invested furnishes an additional security for the 
loan, and enhances the credit of the local body, 
because it is supposed that the enterprise itself will 
yield the interest and other debt charges. There 
are two ways of managing such enterprises. One 
is bv selling the commodity or service produced; the 
other is by the assessment of a fee upon the users. 
So far as the debt is concerned there is little differ¬ 
ence in these two methods. The former, however, 
introduces a speculative element, while the latter is 
more regular in its returns. Sometimes such enter¬ 
prises fail, and the interest has to be paid out of the 
revenue from taxation. Not infrequently debts of this 
same kind are made to render assistance to private 
companies, and the expectation is that the companies 
will meet the interest charges. The bulk of local 
debts the world over are of this general character. 
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Ivational gdvorninents, too, have sometimes con- 
trac(;e<I debts of this sort. Thus Prussia’s debt was 
ahuost all iucurred for tlie purehase of 

lailioiuis, whicli pay the intei'est and dMn. 


provide for the sinking fund. Other countries of 
bmroiie have similar “ invested ” debts. The United 
►States has given aid to railroads, but on terms that 


give no real surely that the debt charges will ever 
be met by the roads. Tlie wisdom of such loans 
depends solely on the wisdom of entering upon such 
enterprises. It may even be wise under certain cir¬ 
cumstances to advance money borrowed in this way 
to private companies which promise to provide some 
much-needed facilities, even without any hope that 
the interest and debt charges will be met in any 
otlier way than by taxation. That such debts when 
contracted should bo treated in the same manner as 
any other debts, and paid as soon as possible, is a 
matter of good business management. The failure 
of the assisted jirivate enteriirise to make good the 
sums expended i.s no reason for the refusal of the 
govarniiieiit to meet the obligations thus incurred, 
and refusal under such circumstances is as destruc¬ 
tive of credit as would be the failure to meet any 
other obligation. 


The nature of all the remaining forms of debt is 
clear from tlieir names in the table. A good many 
of them are merely formal in character and are in¬ 
curred in carrying out some of the regular processes 
of business or law. Such debts are never included 
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in the sum total of the burden of debt, because the 
sums out of which they are to be met are received 
when the debt is contracted and retained until the 
debt is due. They are never, except in the case of 
the grossest mismanagement, a burden on the reve- 

nues. 

These different forms of debts are all in constant 

use, and the indebtedness of any nation will show 

’, . almost all of them. The experience of 

A- systcyrt oj ... . i j 

'public debts, the most advanced nation shows that 

there is as much need of a systematic arrangement 
of the different forms of debts as there is of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of taxes. The various kinds of stocks 
are adapted to the differing needs of the treasury 
and the tastes of the lenders. The former must be 
consulted, perforce; the latter, if it is desired to 
obtain the most favourable terms; hence the scope 
for the exercise of good judgment on the part of the 
fiscal officers in the choice of forms. 



CHAPTER in 

NEGOTIATION, PATHENI OP INTKEEST, OONTEESION, 

and eeddmption of debt 

Section 1. There are practically two methods for 
the negotiation of a public loan. One is to prepare 
the bonds or other evidences of debt for 
sale fauig all ae conclitioos a..J offer- IZ7SZ, 
ing tiiem to all coiners who will accept 
those coaditioM. The other is to determine the 
amount to be raised, and then to negotiate with 
angers or capitalists or othet persons in order to 
ascertain on what terms the sum can be raised. 

here are, of course, many variations of these plans, 
but these are the principal ones. In the first case 
the State loses in a measure the advantage of com¬ 
petition between the lenders. One of the best 
examples of this method is the so-called “popular 
subscription.” For example, a State decides to issue 
a certain number of bonds at a fixed rate of interest 
selling them to all comers at a stated price. Cer¬ 
tain places are designated for the reception of sub¬ 
scriptions. If the terms offered are too low, i.e. 
o er too little advantage to the purchasers, it may 
be that only a part of the loan will be taken up. If 
t ey are too high, the State, of course, suffers a loss. 

401 
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In this case everything depends on the ability of the 
fiscal officers to gauge the market. This task is 
comparatively easy if the State already has a large 
number of stocks outstanding, the market price of 
which will roughly indicate' the possible rate of 
interest that will be accepted on a public loan. But 
the extent to which the new loan will probably de¬ 
press the market will have to be considered. 

If the second method be the one chosen, the State 
lets it be known that bids for a certain sum are 
desired. The bankers and capitalists, and sometimes 
the public at large, then compete for the privilege of 
taking either the whole issue or a part of it. The 
different bankers offer to provide the whole or a part 
of the money needed at a certain rate of interest, or 
if the face of the bonds and the rate of interest have 
been fixed, offer to buy the stocks at a cei-tain rate, 
generally quoted as so much per hundred. The most 
favourable terms offered by reliable bidders are then 
accepted, and they deliver the money in mass or in 
instalments to the treasury, in such form as may have 
been agreed upon, receiving in I'eturn the securities, 
which they are then at liberty to dispose of as they 
see fit. If the market price rises, the gain goes to 
the capitalists ; if it falls, they lose. Of course the 
sums needed often exceed the wealth of any one 
person or group of persons, and each purchaser has 
to depend on his ability to dispose of the securities 
to raise the money to meet his agreement. 

In both of these cases various secondary considera- 
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tioiLS as to tlie form of the loan, the length of time 
it lias to riiii, etc., affect the result. Sometimes it 
lias betai deemed wise to combine the two methods. 
That is, to negotiate with the bankers for terms on 
a part of the debt, and then to offer another part on 
similar terms to popular subscription, or even to 
allow of more general competition as to the terms. 

Sec. 2, Tiie amount of the interest or the rate is 
the cliief factor in the negotiation of a debt; but the 
place and times of payment and the kind piace of pay- 
of money in whicli payment will be made of inter- 

. . - . . . 1 T >1 minor 

are minor considerations or considerable conndera- 
weight. So, also, is the si:^e of the bonds. 

In tlie case of popular loans which are intended to 
be subscribed fur by the mass of the people, the 
bonds must be for small amounts; in otlier cases the 
units may be larger. There is no uniformity in this 
matter. The larger the bonds can be made, the 
easier it is for the treasury to manage the debt. Of 
some importance, too, is the choice between bonds 
that are payable to the holder, or to certain persons 
by name, and those payable to persons registered on 
the books of the State. If the bonds are payable to 
the holder, there is no need of a record of the holders 
by the government. The government is also spared 
the trouble and expense of recording changes in 
ownership. But there is an advantage of greater 
safety to the holders in the case of the recorded 
bonds, which are thus insured against loss or theft. 

It is in general customary to determine the place 
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at which the interest, etc., will be paid. This is 
frequently some important commercial centre, some¬ 
times the treasury of the State. If in 
some commer- tlie couiitry issuiiig the boiids there be 
dal centre. circulation a debased, redundant, or 

depreciating currency, it is often agreed to pay the 
interest in some foreign commercial centre, or in 
foi'eign money, in oi’der to secure payment in a stable 
currency. Thus many of the commonwealths of the 
United States which contracted debts between 1830 
and 1850 agreed to pay the interest in London in 
order to insure the payment in gold, and to guard 
their creditors against loss from the depreciated cur¬ 
rency then in circulation. Wlien the States appealed 
to Congress for assistance in the paymexit of their 
debts in 1842,i this was alleged as a feature involving 
special hardship. A large part of Russia’s debt is 
payable in Holland and England, and in all of it the 
kind of money is specified. The same is true of the 
debts of many other countries. 

Sec. 3. While it is often necessary, in order to 
obtain the required funds on the best terms, to offer 
Conversion of many different forms of public securities, 
the debt. yet in a time of absence of pressure it 
may become desirable to simplify these forms and 
to consolidate tlie debt. This involves the calling 
in of the outstanding paper and its conversion into 

1 See Johnson, Report on the Relief of the States, 27tli Con., 3d 
Sess., House, No. 21)65 a i^erfect mine of information on the his¬ 
tory of public debts in the United States up to 1842. 
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another form. (Jonversion is generally undertaken 
wlieii a fall in the rate of interest offers the State an 
to gain 1)y tlie process. The rediietion 
of the rate of interest is possible wlienever the State 
enjoys the privilege of repayment. It can then offer 
tlie creditor the clioiee of payment (for which it 
could obtain the money by the sale of new bonds at 
tlie new rate of interest) or of new securities at the 
lower ratm This mode of eonversionor reduction of 
intert?si is, of eourse, perfectly legitimate. The re- 
dm.aion of the rate arbitrarily witliout the consent of 
the creditors is as much repudiation as the refusal to 
pay altogether. It is by numerous conversions and 
consolidations that the rate of interest on the bulk of 
tlu^ debt of Great Britain has been reduced as low as 
2| pm* (tent. 

Sko. 4. The best justification of debt-making is 
that it distributes the burden of some heavy expenses 
upon a latcn* period. The cost of tins jiostponement 
is the ])ayment of the annual interest. In order to 
fulfil the intention of the loan and to Debts mmt 
get rid of the cost of the process, it is 
m'teessary to pay the debt. If these two reasons were 
nut sufficient, the danger of the recurrence of similar 
extraordinary needs and new ap^ieals to credit, and 
the eventual danger of bankruptcy, point in the same 
direction. As we have already seen, some of the 
forms of debts contain witliin themselves the provi¬ 
sion for payment. Life a,nd terminable annuities 
involve the payment of the principal in annual instal- 
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ments. Other forms call for payment in larger in¬ 
stalments or at a definite termin, for which provision 
must be made by the collection of funds beforehand. 
If, however, the expiration of the period finds the 
debtor State not in the possession of the funds needed, 
it may have to borrow again to fulfil its agreements. 
In the case of most perpetual debts it would be 
obviously unfair to call upon certain holders for the 
surrender of their bonds and to allow other holders 
of the same sort of bonds to retain theirs, especially 
if the rate of redemption is below the market rate. 
The whole of any issue of bonds, therefore, must be 
treated as a unit. This involves the gradual accumu¬ 
lation of a fund for the payment of all of the debt of 
the same kind and issue. There is, however, another 
alternative. The government may enter the market 
with this fund, before it is large enough to pay all 
the debt, and purchase such of its securities as are 
offered for sale. Care must be exercised in the ap¬ 
plication of this method not to raise the price of the 
securities. In some cases arrangements are made 
in advance for calling a portion of the outstanding 
bonds by lot. ’This depreciates the whole issue, be¬ 
cause each bond is liable to be called. 

Provision made for the accumulation of a fund 
The sinking foi" the redemption of the debt is called 
fund. the sinkingfund.’- The sinking fund may 

be defined in two ways; either it is an annual fund, 

1 See Ross, “Sinking Funds,” Pub. Amer. Economic Assoc,, 
Vol. VII., p. 445. 
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i.e. a portion of the annual income, or it is the 
ciccumulated capital from this aiitl other sources 
applicable to the pa_yment of the debt. Not strictly 
the earlie.st, but the iirst important, attempt at the 
arrangement of a regular sinking fund is that of 
England in ITSti under Pitt. This was a remark¬ 
able scheme. It is said to have been sug'gested by 
Price, a clergyman, who in 1772 wrote An Appeal 
to the Public on the Subject of the National Debt. 
His argument was based tm the productiveness of 
compound intere.st. He urged that a fixed sum, 
however small, should be set aside every year for 
the purcha.se of public stock, and that the interest 
on the stock thus purchased should continue and 
should be applied to further purchases. There 
would then bo two sources from which the debt 
would be cancelled : one, the payment of the annual 
amount; the other, the ever increasing intere.st fund. 
The effect of such a scheme in eventually discharg¬ 
ing any debt was regarded as almost magical.i It 
was not perceived tliat the real etlicacy of the scheme 
lay in the fact that the nation continued to bear the 
whole burden of the initial interest charge uidil the 
debt wiis paid, and that the real soui’ce of payment 
was the excess of taxation over expen- nu’, t,inking 
diture* In accord witli this idea Pitt 
appointed a Board of Gonimissioiiers of the Sink- 

^ As an illnstratlon, coinpnte the sum which a penny placed 
at interest in the time of Christ would amount lo at compound 
interest. 
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ing Fund,” who were to receive a fixed-sum each 
year, with which to purchase public stocks, at or 
below par. Interest on the stocks thus purchased 
was to be paid to the commissioners, and quarterly 
applied to new purchases. This much-admired 
scheme amounted to adding ^1,000,000 annually 
to the taxes needed for other purposes, and con¬ 
tinuing the entire burden of taxation until the 
debt was paid. It is clear that what- was really 
used for debt payment was the surplus revenue. 
The .£1,000,000 was clearly that, and the interest 
on the stocks purchased therewith need not have 
been paid but for the sinking fund. There is, in¬ 
deed, no source from which the debt can be paid 
but taxation or similar net revenue. So great was 
the faith of the government in this scheme that it 
continued the payments to the sinking fund even 
while borrowing for the war of 1793 and after. 
The fallacy of Dr. Price’.s arguments was pointed out 
by Professor Robert Hamilton of Aberdeen in 1813. 
Shortly after that, it was estimated that, as a result 
of the sinking fund system kept up during a period 
of borrowing, the government had, between 1785 to 
1829, borrowed £330,000,000 at 5 per cent to pay 
a debt of the same size at 4-| per cent. The scheme 
was then abandoned, never to be resumed. Prom 
this time on only genuine surpluses were applied 
to the payment of the debt. This abandonment 
of the idea of Price and Pitt, however, had a rather 
disastrous result, in that it largely suspended debt 
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payiiient in favour of tax remission. Since 1875 
England has tried a new plan. Without connuit- 
ting herself to a policy whicdi would involve paying 
debts with one hand and borrowing with the other, 
and without relying u|^)on mere chance 'phc new smk- 
surpliises, she decided to appropriate a 
fixed Sinn from the consolidated fund for the national 
debt services, to be continued as long as there were 
no extraordinary calls upon the funds. In 1895 
.£25,000,000 was the fixed cliarge for the national 
debt services, of which .£1,718,203 3s. 7<Z. went into 
tlie new sinking fund ; whereas in 1875 the sum was 
fixed at £28,000,000, and a larger amount went into 
tlie sinking fund. During the Boer War and for a 
time thereafter the sinking fund was suspended. 
Thus in 1901-1902 the national debt services” 
stood as follows: the “ fixed charge” was £23,000,000, 
less £4,640,000, “ sinking fund suspended,” leaving 
£18,860,000, denominated as ^'inside the fixed 
cliarge ” ; in addition to this there was £3,250,000 in¬ 
terest on the war del>t, which was outside the fixed 
cdiarge.” In addition to this England has been con¬ 
verting lier debt into terminable annuities, resulting 
in a meclianical method of debt payment which may 
in time of pressure work as the old sinking fund 
did. 

Sko. 5. Tlie American system of debt-paying be¬ 
gan in 1790 with the application of a surplus from 
tnnnage fees and imports to the purchase of public 
bonds in order partly to improve the market price 
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of the bonds and by thus improving the country’s 
credit to facilitate conversion. In 1792 

American sys- ,, , , . 

terns of debt tue boncls thus purchased were made the 

payment. basis of a sinking fund, it being deter¬ 
mined that the interest on them should continue and be 
paid to a commission for the further purchase of public 
bonds. In 1795 the sinking fund commissioners 
were made the recipients of certain revenues to be 
applied to the payment of definite portions of the 
debt. Ross thus summarises this fund : “ The sink¬ 
ing fund was now enlarged by the following addi¬ 
tional appropriations : (1) so much of the permanent 
duties as, with existing income, should enable the 
commissioners to pay, in 1796 and thereafter, a 
yearly 2 per cent of the 6 per cent stock; (2) the 
surplus dividends on the government’s $2,000,000 of 
United States Bank stock after deducting the inter¬ 
est accruing on the remnant of the bank loan ; (3) so 
much of the permanent duties as, with the surplus 
dividends, should suffice to pay a yearly 1200,000 
on the bank loan, till 1802, and then begin the re¬ 
demption of the deferred stock; (4) the proceeds of 
the sale of public lands ; (5) the proceeds of debts 
inherited from the old government; (6) all revenue 
surpluses of any year remaining unappropriated dur¬ 
ing the next session of Congress.” ^ This fund was 
not very efficient on account of the excess of expendi¬ 
tures. It served one very important purpose, how¬ 
ever, that of regulating the credit of the United 
^ Sinking Funds^ p. 49. 
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States by showing the intention to pay. In 1802 i 

Gallatin organised another plan, which was continued 
for some time. It was to increase the revenues 
beyond the current expenditures and apply the 
surpluses to the debt payment. The results of the 
two plans have been compared as follows: “ The 
inherited debt and accrued interest amounted in ! 

1791, when funded, to $76,781,963.14. The Feder¬ 
alists in ten years reduced this to $72,733,599, but 
added $7,193,400 of new stock, mostly at 8 per 
cent, thus bequeathing a burden of $79,926,999 to ' 

their successors. Of this, Gallatin’s sinking fund 
extinguished $46,022,810 between 1801 and 1811. i I 

The purchase of Louisiana, however, added $11,250,- ! | 

000 to the principal, so that on January 1, 1812, the i f 

public debt was $45,154,189, over thirty-one mill¬ 
ions less than the original Revolutionary debt.”^ 

This comparison is not altogether fair to Hamilton, |l 

the author of the older plan, for his fund enabled || 

important conversions to be successfully made which 
reduced the debt charges. During the War of 1812 ll 

the payments to the sinking fund were suspended. J| 

After the war the debt stood: || 

$39,905,183.66 
49,780,322.13 
18,452,800.00 
, 550,900.00 

$ 108,689,205.79 


Old debt remaining . 

Funded war debt 
Treasury notes 
Temporary loans 

Total burden on the sinking fund 


1 Boss, p. 67. 
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The sinking fund was at that time composed of 


Interest on stock held by com. 
Receipts from public lands 
Prom duties . 

Sinking fund 


11,969,577.64 
800,000.00 
5,230,422.36 
*8,000,000.00 1 


The policy of protection, inaugurated after the War 
of 1812, separated income from expenditure. The 
ultimate purpose of most of the taxation, namely 
protection, was considered so paramount that a high 
rate of taxation was continued for that reason. The 
available surpluses were, therefore, large, and were 
from time to time applied to the debt. Down to 
1824, when all the debt contracted up to that time 
was practically paid, the sinking fund was managed 
by a special commission,but since then the Secretary 
of the Treasury has had charge of it. The Civil War 
debt was by the act of February 25, 1862, sup- 

, nosedly placed on a secure basis. “ The 

Sinking fund i ^ 

of the Civil coin paid for duties on imports was to be 
War debt. applied first to the payment of interest 
on the bonds and notes of the United States. It 
was then to be applied ‘ to the purchase or payment 
of 1 per cent of the entire debt ... to be made 
within each fiscal year, which is to be set apart as 
a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in 
like manner be applied.’ . . . The residue of cus¬ 
toms receipts was to be paid into the treasury.”^ 
While no such regularity as was contemplated by 

lEoss, p. 69, from Finance, Vol. II., p. 916. 

2 Ross, p. 79. 
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this act was realised, yet the debt has been paid 
irnm surpluses more rapidly than was anticipated, 
until the reduction of the revenues in 1895, due to 
a (‘liaiige in the polii'.y in regard to the protective 
duties, together with a redundancy in the monetary 
circulation, wliich resulted in a foreign drain upon 
the gold reserves held for the redemption of notes 
outstanding, made new borrowing necessary. The 
war with Spain involved a new increase of indebted¬ 
ness, which, however, was contracted on terms re¬ 


markably favourable to the government. The same 
general policy of debt reduction has continued, and 
the debt, which amounted to $1,108,000,000 in 1900, 
was by 1908 reduced to $938,000,000. 

The commonwealth constitutions of the United 
Stales very generally impose upon the legislatures 
the duty of providing a sinking fund. Many of 
them, besides limiting the amount of 
debt that may be created, either by wealth sink- 
naming a fixed sura or a fixed propor- 
tion of the revenues that may be used for interest 
payment, also provide that wlienever a debt shall 
be contracted, a tax shall at the same time be levied 
sufficiently large to pay the interest charge and 
pro\ide a sinking fund. The general distrust of 
tlie legislatures is emphasised in the constitutions 
by making such laws irrepealable until the debt 
is paid. The commonwealths are thus permanently 
committed to the policy of debt payment, not so 
much on account of any deep-seated belief in the 
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efficacy of the particular methods laid down, which 
may necessitate the continuance of debt payment 
even at a time of borrowing, but on account ‘of the 
widespread distrust of the prudence of the legisla¬ 
tures. The same distrust has destroyed the danger 
of the system, by almost entirely forbidding debt¬ 
making by the commonwealths.^ 

Sec. 6. In conclusion, it would seem that the 
experience of great nations shows : that debts must 
be paid; that they can be paid only by increased 
taxation ; and that the possible weight of taxation 
for this purpose is determined by a consideration 
(1) of the length of time it is thought desirable 
that the debt shall run, (2) of the existing burden 
of taxation, (3) of the general conditions of the 
people. When the debt has been contracted for 
some productive purpose, it seems fitting that the 
surplus earnings of such an enterprise should go to 
debt payment, as this eventually enables a perma¬ 
nent lowering of the cost of such services to the 
people. 

^Eor a full account of the debt policy of the American common¬ 
wealths see my monograph, Das Kreditwesen der Staaten und 
Stddte der Nordamerkanischen Union in seiner historischen Ent- 
wickelung^ Jena, 1891. 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPTER I 



AinriNrSTEATION OF EXFENDITUBE; 

COXTHOL AND AUDIT 


Section 1. To the fourth and last part of our 
subject belong the formal arrangements of the public 
finances, tlie preparation and ratification of the 
budget, the care and preservation of the public 
funds, tlie administration and control of expendi¬ 
tures, and the collection of the revenues. It was 
this side of the subject that first attracted attention 
and winch occupied a large part of the writings of 
the cameralists. Lorenz von Stein gives a very 
considerable portion of his monumental work to 
those subjects, and the able French writer, Stourm, 
has devoted to financial legislation a volume entitled 
Le Binh/et. English and American economists have 
generally left this field to the jurists and publicists, 
but Bastable devotes the last three chapters of his 
book to some of these topics. 

In every well-regulated household and 
415 


every 
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business concern tlie lveepin|r of ;iccni‘;ite ac(;onnts, 
Theimpor- distribution of the funds among 

fance of C 07 '- different persons, and the control of 
expenses have an importance second 
ininMi'ation. only to the broadcT (piestious ot pt)licy. 
Equally important in the greater housekeeping of 
the State are the formal arrangements for the enact¬ 
ment of fiscal laws, for* the keeping of accounts, and 
for insuring compliance with the laws. 

The general frame of the fiscal administration, 
the relatioir between the various departments, the 
assignment of particular powers and duties to the 
different officials or bodies, depends entirely upon 
the general political organisation. How those fea¬ 
tures differ from country to country it is the prov¬ 
ince of political science to desenabe. But the frame 
of administration has an effect on the finances; and 
there are certain principles demanded by sound 
finance which are followed by every country, no 
matter what its frame of government. 

Sec. 2. Of necessity the methods of accounting 
and control do not assume a public character until 
HiMort/ of /is- clearly .recognised popu- 

cai adminis- lax‘ interest in the affairs of the State. 
tratio7i. i^oman treasury under 

the control of the Oansors and in cliarge of the 
Quaestors exhibited the features of public economy. 
But under the Empire the public treasury and the 
private treasury of the Csesars gradually merged 
into a single one, and the methods of accounting 
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became that of private rather than 
keeping. 


of civic house- 


_ 1 he middle ages were essentially unpolitical, and 
111 that period no system of public treasuries proper 
was developed, except in the free cities. As we 
have already seen, there were no revenues collected 
in the monarchies for a distinctly public purpose 
until tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and con- 
Koqiiently there could be no public accounts or pub- 
lie control over the funds. 


^The constant struggle between the representatives 
of the people and tlie officers of the older abso- 
lute governments for the control of the 
purse led to the development of distinct SSS’ 
methods of accounting and control. The 

niost .striking feature of the modern systems in 
Liiropeau countries is the establishment of the bud¬ 
get, and of the right of the popular representatives 
to vote taxes and approiiriatioiis. In America the 
right of the legislatures to control the finances was 
clearly established at a very early date, and little 
or no advance has been made beyond the crude 
methods fir.st developed. Most European countries 
liave advanced more rapidly and perfected far better 
systems. This higher development of the budget in 
hjiiropean constitutional governments is explained 
by the constant conflict between the branches of the 
government having interests which are theoretically 
opposed. Tlie modern budget is an outgrowth of 
the gradual a.ssumption of power by the legislatures, 
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and the corresponding loss of power by the execu- 
Euro'pein tives. The latter ha VC had to ask for 
advance of fuiids, and the former in granting them 
America. insisted upon knowing what they 

are to be used for, and upon having assurance that 
they will not be applied in any other way. In the 
United States, however, both the federal and the 
commonwealth legislatures suggest, or initiate, finan¬ 
cial legislation as well as grant funds. Both of these 
functions of initiation and of grant being in the 
same hands, there is no conflict of interests such as 
has developed the systems of financial statements 
and legislative control in Europe. The only care in 
this country is to see that the funds are not appro¬ 
priated to private purposes, while in Europe there is 
the desire to prevent the application of the funds to 
other public purposes than the ones specified. 

Sec. 3. It has been claimed that the English sys¬ 
tem served as a model for the other European coun- 
MaUng u^p Howevcr that may be, and it is 

the English true only in part, the English system 
hudget. serve as a good illustration of the 

European methods. The fiscal year begins April 1 
and ends March 31, Each department of the ad¬ 
ministration prepares a careful statement, known 
as the “estimates,” for the coming year. These 
“estimates,” each of which comprises a good-sized 
quarto volume, are tediously exact and minute in 
the statement of what it is expected will be needed 
for the forthcoming year. They are called the 
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“army estimates,” the “navy estimates,” the “civil 
service estimates,” etc. The Chancellor The‘‘esti^ 
of the Exchequer, in turn, bases his 
estimate of all that will be needed upon these 
statements, and calculates the receipts from each 
source on the basis of the revenues of the previous 
year. He then presents all the documents to Parlia¬ 
ment with a brief, clear statement of what the 
expenditure will be, what it is expected the reve¬ 
nues will be, what new taxes, if any, are needed, 
or what taxes may be remitted or changed, in order 
to make the revenues equal the expenditure. This 
statement is called the budget. “ Usually, but by no 
means always, the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are accepted by the Commons, and even 
when they are not in detail, it is seldom that the 
items of expenditure are objected to. The House is 
supposed to go through the ‘estimates’ in detail; 
it forms itself into a ‘ committee of 
supply,’ and sanctions every item in the ^ 
three bulky volumes, but its members have not, as a 
rule, knowledge enough of the details to offer effec¬ 
tive criticism, and the utmost the committee can be 
said to do, on the average, is to render flagrant 
abuses impossible. On the average, peihaps that is 
enough.” 1 Parliament cannot directly or indirectly 
increase the appropriations asked by the ministry in 
the name of the Crown, nor add new appropriations. 
The estimates both of revenues and expenditure are 
1 Wilson, The National Budget^ p. 147. 
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luiula with sucli great care tliat there is selcloai eitlier 
a sur[>lus or a deficit of any large amount at the end 
of the year. According to Ihistable the estimates of 
expenditure in England for the three years April 1, 
1881), to Mandi 31, 1892, as compared with the re¬ 
sults, show an error of only .£137,000 in a total of 
£2(>4,000,000, or a little over Esc per .£100, or in 
Sniaiin<%s,<i of ^2000. All CHidits of disbursing olli- 
vrrar,s. expire, aiid their accounts (dose, 

March 31. All appropriations lapse at that time, 
except tliose appropriated for the ccmsolidated fuiuL 
It requires a special act of Parliament to spend 
any more money on last year's account, even thougli 
the original appropriation may not have been ex¬ 
hausted. 

In the United States tliere is no connection be¬ 
tween the executive and legislative departments of 
the government that would allow of any such ar¬ 
rangement as that of the budget in England. Tim 
reports of the administrative officers, the President, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, are made to Con¬ 
gress and are often accompanied by suggestions of 
various sorts. Jkit the executive officers have no 
real access to the ear of the House. Therefore, no 
Com/rcssionni formal budget is presented to Congress. 
finuncienng, {Separate committees in the House 

(where finance bills originate, although they may be 
amended by the Senate) deal regularly with finances ; 
one with taxation, the other with appropriations. 
These committees are the Committee on Ways and 
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Means” and (he ‘‘Committee on Appropriations.” 
Bills involving- expenditure or taxation are regu- 
larl^-- referred to tliese committees. The control of 
these committees rests solely on con-vention, there 
l)eing m.) constitutional provision for such reference. 
Even after the committee has presented an appro¬ 
priation or revenue hill, there i.s the greatest freedom 
of amondment, and theoretically any member of the 
House couhl, if so inclined, present an entire new 
set of such bills forming a budget. Appropriations 
may l)e increased or decreased, or new ones intro¬ 
duced, without referem-e to the committees. Prac¬ 
tically the control of these committees is vei-y great, 
especially in the matter of suppressing appropria¬ 
tion bills that may h(! referred to them for considera¬ 
tion. Certain lines of expenditure may be suggested 
by other committoi'.s, and theoretically may be voted 
on without reference to these e,ontrolling committees. 
For example, the navy and war departments may 
receive appi’op)riations suggested by the committees 
in charge of them. Many other committees, as, 
for example, the ones on claims, on invalid pensions, 
pensions, etc., regularly bring in bills involving 
expenditure. 

Ever since the protective policy was fully estab¬ 
lished the United States government has been in the 
possession of large revenues, which are Revcnuoiaws 

not doteniiined in any way by the ex- /rotnappro- 
pendituriis* So that the consideration of priations. 
revenue bills has always been complicated by other 
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than fiscal considerations, except during the Civil 
War. This sundering of the functions of spending 
and of obtaining revenues, and the general scatter¬ 
ing of appropriations, would apparently cause the 
utmost confusion. But the result is not so bad as 
might be expected, (1) because of the influence of 
the committees, (2) because, of course, some attempt 
is made by the House itself to ascertain whether 
funds are or will be available for the purposes sug¬ 
gested, (S) because tlie tax system has not been a 
variable one, and has yielded a fairly regular and 
gradually increasing revenue, to spend which has 
sometimes taxed to the utmost the ingenuity of 
Congress. But the system absolutely prevents any 
systematic oversight of the finances as a whole, and 
allows of no measurement of the relative weight 
of each appropriation. Credits to spending officers 
do not expire at the end of the fiscal year, July 1, 
as in England, but generally continue in force until 
the entire sum is consumed or the object is accom¬ 
plished. Congress thus loses one advantage for the 
control of expenditure that Parliament enjoys. The 
American system, however, has one great advantage 
over the English in that it allows of a more critical 
investigation by the legislature of the specific items 
of each appropriation. 

The date at which the fiscal year expires is gen- 
The fiscal erally set with reference to the conven- 
year. ience of officials in rendering their reports 

and to the meetings of the legislatures. The ac- 
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counts i^resented arc generally for gross income and 
expenditure, so tliat the details of the cost of col¬ 
lecting revinuies and chance savings of expenditures 
can be controlled. 

There is theoreticalh" no sanction for expenditure 
of any kind beyond tlie.aniouut appropriated by the 
legislature. If any expenditure not so joefidejicy 
sanctioned is of pressing necessity, the 
administrative officers may sometimes assume the 
responsibility and make the appropriation, subject 
to tlie ratification of the legislature when it next 
meets. This discretionary power is exercised to a 
veiy limited extent in most countries. In the 
United States, liowever, the disorder attendant upon 
tlu^ appropriations involves the annual presentation 
of a deficiency bill.'” When any action involving 
expenditure lias been sanctioned by the legislature, 
and insufficient funds have been appropriated, there 
is a moral obligation resting on the legislature to 
make the requisite appropriation afterward. 

Beo. 4. When the budget has been prepared and 
voted, the next step is to see iliat the expenditure is 
carried out as authorised and to prevent English con- 
any misappropriation of the funds. In iroi and audit, 
England the funds are deposited with the Bank of 
England, subject to the order of the comptroller and 
auditor-general only. This officer's duties are a 
combination of those of the old board of audit created 
by Pitt in 1785 with those of the Exchequer, and 
date from 38013. No piiyment is made without (1) 
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an act of Parliament, (2) a requisition by the 
treasury 1 issued to the comptroller-general, (3) a 
grant of credit for the amount authorised by the act 
good for one year, (4) a treasury order directing the 
transfer of the money to the paymaster-general of 
the service.^ As the estimates have been closely 
scrutinised, there is little opportunity for the mis¬ 
application of funds. There is none whatever for 
overdraft. Again, after the expenditure has been 
made, the accounts with vouchers are passed through 
the comptroller’s office for his approval, or audit. 
The report of that officer is subjected to the final re¬ 
vision of the parliamentary committee of public 
accounts. Thus the whole process begins and ends 
with Parliament. It will be seen that there are 
really two parts to the process. First, the control 
over the ‘‘issues” to the disbursing officers, that is, 
over the placing of the public moneys in their hands. 
Secondly, the audit of the accounts after the ex¬ 
penditures have been made. 

Sec. 5. In the United States^ the direct control 
^of the money is in the hands of the executive 
officers, subject to the statutes of Congress. The 
safeguards consist in making the processes of ex¬ 
penditure complicated and subjecting each item to 
the scrutiny of several sets of executive officers. 

^ See Wilson, The. State^ pp. 696-698. 

2 Cf. Bastable, p. 705. 

s See Eenick and Thompson, Political Science Quarterly^ Vol. 
VI, pp. 248-281, and Vol. VII, pp. 468-482. 
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The idea of the original plan in the United States 
was not to allow of issues to the regular Original plan 
disbursing officers, but to control ex- and 

penditure by a careful scrutiny of the United states. 
accounts or claims rendered. The treasury was 
to be reached only after the claims had been cut 
down to the lowest possible figure. Claims against 
the government were first passed upon by an au- 
ditoi% then by a comptroller, either of whom might 
reject them. Then the secretary drew a warrant 
upon the treasurer, and that wnirrant was recorded 
by the register and countersigned by the comp¬ 
troller. Hamilton found it necessary, for the sake 
of economy, to pay cash for many things needed 
by the government, and hence this original plan 
broke down. Issues were made to disbursing offi¬ 
cers, and the necessary warrants were drawn for 
each particular item of expenditure, afterward, in 
order to legalise the transaction. 

For many years the United States had a very 
complicated system of audit, control, and record. 


There were six auditors, so called, and 

’ ’ The recently ^ 

the “commissioner of the general land abandoned 
office,” who was auditor for the lands ac¬ 


count. Then there were three comptrollers, known 
as the first and second comptrollers, and the com¬ 
missioner of the customs. Lastly there was the 
register. All of these were assisted by a large body 
of clerks. These offices were organised into four co¬ 
ordinate branches, with separate jurisdiction. Ac- 
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counts were first examined and passed upon by an 
auditor, then reexamined by a comptroller. Claims 
disallowed by these officers could be pushed in the 
Court of Claims and appealed from there to the Su¬ 
preme Court. The assignment of accounts to the 
different auditors and comptrollers was almost 
arbitrary and with little system. The first auditor 
looked over the general income and expense accounts 
of the treasury, the special accounts of the customs 
receipts, the expenditures for the legislative and 
executive departments, special accounts of the treas¬ 
ury department, — as of the interstate commerce 
commission, of the public debt, of engraving and 
printing, of the coast and geodetic survey, of the 
life-saving service, of the lighthouse establishment, 
of the public buildings, of the government of ter¬ 
ritories, of the District of Columbia, of the central 
administrative departments of war, navy, the in¬ 
terior, etc., of the departments of labour and of 
agriculture, and all the expenditure for the judi¬ 
ciary. The second auditor had the accounts from 
^ the Indian service and the army. The third 
auditor had the pension account. The fourth had 
the accounts of the navy. The fifth looked over 
the accounts of the collector of the internal reve¬ 
nues. The sixth was for the postal accounts. The 
first comptroller then revised the accounts that were 
assigned to the first and fifth auditors, except the 
customs account, for which the commissioner of the 
customs was comptroller, and those of the conimis- 
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sioner of the general land ofliee. The second comp¬ 
troller had the aucounts of the second, third, and 
fourth auditors. 

All of this was changed by “ the act of July 31, 
1894, making appropriations for the legislative, exec¬ 
utive, and judicial expenses of the gov- 

1 T ' ii i- 1 t. ■? prese 7 it 

Lininciitf ioi tlic liscdl yctii JiinG picin of audit 

30, 1805. lliis act altered the account- 
ing oilu^es of the treasury and changed materially 
the sysiciu of aceouuting. The detail revision of 
accounts Iiereioforc made by the first comptroller, 
as well as by the second comptroller and the com¬ 
missioner of cusionis, was abolished, as were the 
offices of the second comptroller and the commis¬ 
sioner of customs, the first comptroller being made 
the sole comptroller of the treasury. A revision of 
accounts under tlie new system is only made when 
either the head of a department or the claimant is 
dissatisfied with the settlement of an account by an 
auditoi*, or when the comptroller himself has reason 
to believe that any particular account ought to be 
subjected to a second revision. Much labour has been 
saved by this system, and the adjustment of accounts 
has been greatly expedited. It was one of the duties 
of the first comptroller to ^ countersign all warrants 
drawn by tlie Secretary of the Treasury which shall 
be warranted by law.’ This duty was continued 
with the coinptx^oller of the treasury under the new 
system. As tlie Secretary of the Treasury has the 
duty devolved upon liini of originating warrants, 
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and as all such warrants must be countersigned by 
the comptroller, no warrant finally becomes effec¬ 
tive without their concurrent action.”i 

There are now six auditors : (1) for the treasury 
department, (2) for the war, (3) for the interior, 
(4) for the navy, (5) for the State and other depart¬ 
ments, (6) for the post-office. The accounts are 
still distributed in the old arbitrary unsystematic 
fashion among the different auditors according to the 
illogical scheme by which the different duties are 
divided among the departments.^ It is hard to see 
how this can be bettered until the work of the 
departments is rearranged. The recent change is 
a great gain in the direction of simplicity and speed. 
The auditor’s work stands unless appealed to the 
comptroller, and is no longer necessarily gone over 
again by a comptroller. 

The register keeps ledger accounts with all ap¬ 
propriations made by Congress, and also keeps all 
The Register's the personal disbursement and receipt 
office. accounts pertaining to the customs, in¬ 

ternal revenue, diplomatic, treasury, judiciary, inte¬ 
rior, civil services, and the public debt. General 
receipt and expenditure ledgers have been kept 
running from the foundation of the government. 
The register furnishes to the proper accounting 
officers copies of all warrants covering proceeds of 
government property, where the same may be nec- 

^ Finance Report, 1894, pp. 836, 837. 

2 See Wilson, The State, pp. 567-570. 
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essary in the settlement of accounts in their re¬ 
spective offices. He also furnishes certificates of 
balances, advances, and repayments to the offices 
of the first and fifth auditors, for settlements of 
accounts, and certifies to the first comptroller, on 
requisitions for advances, the net indebtedness of 
disbursing agents as shown by the ledgers.^ The 
treasury department itself exercises a pretty ex¬ 
tensive supervision over expenditures. 

The system of disbursing officers, one connected 
with each bureau, commission, department, or other' 
branch of the government to which appropriations 
are granted, still continues in the federal government. 
Each of these officers, under bond, receives such ad¬ 
vances from the treasury as may be necessary, and 
pays the various claims that may come up against 
his appropriation. He is responsible for the pay¬ 
ments he makes until released by the approval of the 
proper auditor and of the comptroller. 

In general it maybe said that public audit is much 
the same as private audit. It has for its object a certi¬ 
fication, by some properly constituted authority, that 
each collection and each disbursement was made in 
accordance with law. The fact that in public audit 
the connection between the collection or the disburse¬ 
ment and the law has to be clearly established gives 
to public audit a degree of formality that is not al¬ 
ways observed in private audit. Another difference 
is found in the fact that the public audit usually 
1 Mnance Report, 1894, p. 737. 
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closes with a formal certification, which relieves the 
collecting or disbursing officer of further responsibility. 
Such certificates are either issued to the officers, at 
stated intervals, or are appended to each voucher, 
whether for collections or for disbursements. 



CHAPTER II 


COLLECTION OF THE RKVEXUKS, CtJSTODY OP THE 
Fl'NDS, AND THE PUBHO ACCOUNTS 

h'EOlioN 1. I lult*!'i.lu* Burly nictliocls of collGctiii^ 
revenuBH, the tribute diuu tlie economic receipts, and 
tlu! v(.)lnutary ctnitrilmtions were delivered directly 
to the chief or leader. Many of the early direct taxes 
were similarly treated. Indirect taxes upon com¬ 
modities and transactions could not he managed in 
this way. Tlie first crude method of dealing with, 
these taxes was that of the tax-farmer, „ , 

Jaarlii methods 

tlie Roumn iniblican. He piirehased, for ofcoiicctmg 
a |)rice, tlie privilege of colleeting all of 
certain kiiitlB of taxes that lie could obtain. The 
same method was extinuhnl to other taxes where 
iliere was no similar necessity f(u* it. This farming 
of taxes was used through tlie imperial era of ancient 
Rome, and copied Iiy France, it was extended into 
modtuai times, Tlia various direct contributions of 
the midfile ages which were apportioned among the 
different (*ities or estates,"’ were frequently delivered 
directly to the I'lrince or his treasurer. All of these 
crude metliods were aliandoned as soon as there was 
a distinct recogiiiticm of tlie authority of the taxing 
power over all the different parts of the country and 
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over each contributor individually. The apportion¬ 
ment system, as originally used, was a more or less 
distinct recognition of the autonomy, and possibly 
of the partial political independence, of the taxpayers, 
be they provinces, cities, or classes of individuals. 

Sec. 2. The collection of the taxes is usually 
the duty of the regular fiscal officers of the general 
administration, but industrial and commercial receipts 
are frequently collected by special boards in charge 
of them, who turn the money over to the treasury. 
Assessment and collection are so closely connected 
that they can be studied together. In the collection 
of customs duties there are two things for the officials 

Collection of They must look out for 

customs the arrival of all the taxable commodities 

duties. and prevent smuggling. (2) They must 

ascertain the value of the goods if the taxes are ad 
valorem.^ and the number and size of the pieces if 
specific. The invoices, supported by the usual 
certificates, oaths, etc., are of the nature of a declara¬ 
tion by the owner, or importer. They are then sub¬ 
jected to the scrutiny of official appraisers, whose 
knowledge of the nature and value of the goods is 
very accurate. The tax is then paid to the collector at 
the place of importation or when it reaches the recipi¬ 
ent in the interior, but before it is delivered to him. 


In case the goods are to be admitted into the interior 
of the country, or of the customs district, before the 
tax is paid, as is the case when the person to whom 
the goods are sent resides in the interior, the pack- 
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ag'e is sealed up, or bonded,'’ and the seals can only 
be broken by an authorised collector after the pay¬ 
ment of the tax. In countries where there are no 
general tax-collectors in tlie interior, this method is 
not feasible, and the goods are held in the custom¬ 
house on the boundary until the tax is paid. With 
a few exceptions this is the practice of the United 
States. But in Gerniany, where there are regular 
fiscal officers of tlie central government in almost 
every hamlet, goo<ls are regularly shipped to the 
consignee, and the tax paid in tlie interior. 

In tlie case of excises, the factories, breweries, 
fields, and other places where the taxed goods are 
produced are suliject to regular inspec- Collection of 
tions, and are more or less under the 
constant supervision of the officials. The tax is 
collected directly from the producer or by the sale 
of stamps and licenses. 

Sec. 3. In the case of direct taxes, it is the assess¬ 
ment that ivS the most difficult part of the process. 
The methods of assessing some of the Assessment of 
taxes have already been suggested. The direct taxes. 
work consists of two parts. (1) It is necessary'to 
ascertain the base — the persons, the property, or the 
revenues subject to taxation. (2) It is then neces¬ 
sary to. fix upon the valuation, or the rating of the 
base in each particular case. The latter part of 
the process is ‘‘making the assessment.” In this the 
contributor may be called upon to assist, or the 
officers of the government may proceed entirely 
2 ®' 
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alone. Generally a declaration is requested, or may 
be required, from tbe taxpayer, and the officials then 
investigate the truth of that declaration. In Europe 
it is customary to form assessment commissions con¬ 
sisting of representatives of the taxpayers in the 
district, who are acquainted with the local con¬ 
ditions and act with the officers of the government.' 
These commissions help the regular officers of the 
fiscus to make the assessment, or sit as a sort of 
court to hear appeals from the assessment made, 
or both. The final assessment, however, is made 
by the fiscal officers. 

In the American commonwealths the assessment 
of the general property tax is usually made by a 
Assessment of boaid of locally elected assessors or an 
the general assessor. The assessor calls for declara- 
propertytax. different contributors. 

The law in most States imposes severe penalties 
for failure to comply with the requirement of dec¬ 
laration or for false declaration. But, nevertheless, 
there is, for the most part, the utmost laxity in enforc¬ 
ing the law concerning declarations. Only the un¬ 
usually conscientious, who voluntarily come forward 
with complete statements, are reached in this way. 
So general is the habit of neglecting this duty that 
it is practically impossible for the assessor, no matter 
how anxious he may be to have the law complied 
with, to prosecute all the persons whom he knows 
are evading assessment. The general practice is to 
default the declaration and allow the assessor to find 
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out, if he can, what taxable property the contributor 
has. If this were done by only a few Difficulty of 
persons, they could easily be brousfht 

t(> terms tiinler the existing laws, but 
when nine-tenths of the population refuse to com¬ 
ply, the assessiU* is helpless, and the only effect 
that follows from the declaration by the few is to 
make the existing inequalities of the general prop¬ 
erty tax worse than ever. Real estate and other 
visible property is easily assessed. The officer has 
at his coinmand the records of titles, of deeds, etc., 
which he can investigate, and ho ascertains the 
value of each piece from his own personal observa¬ 
tion of jirevailing prices. As we liave seen, per¬ 
sonal, intangible property esciipes almost entirely. 
It would seem that this difficulty of administration 
is insuperable. No merely severe methods of‘assess¬ 
ment will ever cure the evil. 

Above the assessor in the United States there are 
generally two boards of ecpialisation, though some¬ 
times only one. The first board is local, 

, - T , • , ,1 Equalisation. 

covering the same district as the assessor. 

This hears appeal from th4 taxpayers in regard to 
their asBessment. It equalises between individuals. 
Tlie second board is for the whole commonwealth, 
and is known as the state board of equalisation. 
This board is to adjust the burden of state taxation 
equally between the different districts. As has al¬ 
ready been explained, a local assessor may make the 
assessment in his district lower than that in the other 
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districts. This will not affect the burden of local 
taxation, for all that is needed is to raise the rate. 
But it lessens, if the assessment stands, the burden 
which the state taxes impose. These central boards 
are of three kinds : (1) those with power to add to 
or subtract from the assessment of each district, but 
in such a way as not to change the total amount; 
(2) those with power to change the assessment of any 
district, and which may and generally do change the 
total assessment of the state; and (3) those with 
power to change the Taluation not only of districts as ■ 
a whole, int of classes of property, or even of indi¬ 
viduals within any district. As these boards seldom 
have sufficient powers, and never sufficient informa¬ 
tion as to the local conditions, the effect of their ac¬ 
tion is not all that could be desired. The only 
possible solution of this difficulty is the separation of 
local taxation from that of the commonwealths, so 
that the assessment can be made independently for 
each. 

Sec. 4. After the assessment has been completed, 
it is comparatively easy to make the collection. All 
that is needed is a collecting agent of the treasury 
conveniently located, to whom the taxpayers may 
Convenience go, or a Collector who goes to the tax- 
of the contrib- payers. The burden of taxation may be 

utor to be con- , ^ 

suited in seriously increased if the convenience of 
coUection. ^he taxpayers is not consulted in this 
matter. The size of the district over which a col¬ 
lector has supervision will depend upon the density 
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of the population. If the collector is to be sought 
out by the contributors, it is best that his office should 
be located in some business centre frequently visited 
by the contributors. According to the principle of 
“certainty and convenience,” the taxes assessed upon 
the same person should all be entered in a single bill 
and all be payable to the same collector. The tax¬ 
payer should be informed as early as possible of the 
total amount of taxes that he has to pay, of the num¬ 
ber of instalments in which they are payable, and of 
the conditions of delinquency and its penalty. Some 
of the American commonwealths disregard this rule 
entirely. They add grievously to the burden of tax¬ 
ation, especially in the country districts, where they 
are already entirely out of proportion to the ability 
of the people, and increase the irritation felt by the 
contributors, by inconvenient location of the collec¬ 
tor’s office, and by requiring the payment of state 
and county taxes to one set of collectors, while the 
town and other municipal taxes are paid to a differ¬ 
ent set and upon separate bills. The most econom¬ 
ical and least irritating process is to have all the 
taxes collected by the same person.^ 

Sec. 5. The transfer of the public funds from one 
part of the country to another is, in modern times, 
attended with little risk. It is most conveniently 

1 Tlie writer knows of an instance where a farmer has to travel 
fifty miles to pay his state and county taxes, while the local taxes 
are collected within two miles of his home. This is not an ex¬ 
treme case. 
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done by means of the banks or the post-office. If the 
Means of country is sparsely populated and inse- 

llml'Zney Collector’s office should be at 

from place to OT near tlie bank or vault in which the 
place. money is to be stored. In large coun¬ 

tries, as, for example, the United States, it is 
convenient to have a number of branch * treasuries 
scattered about the country, at which collections can 
be made, and through which money for expenditure 
can be distributed to the disbursing officers.^ 

Ihe storage or safe-keeping of the funds is accom¬ 
plished in one of three ways. (1) As in England 
Storage of the u great State bank is made custodian of 
public funds, the funds which are sent to it from the 
various collectors who deposit with its branches. 
(2) As in France and the United States the treas¬ 
ury and the subtreasuries are the chief custodians 
of the funds.2 (3) As in the commonwealths of the 
United States, where, except in a few states, private 
or other banks are made the depositories of the public 
moneys. When protected by proper safeguards, 
such as the giving of personal bonds and collateral, 
the bank depository system has proved itself far 
safer and more economical than the independent 
treasury, which is only to be defended on political 

^ Siibtreasuries ar6 at Baltimore, Boston, Cliicago, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, New 1 ork, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Pran- 
cisco. 

^ According to law, the treasurer and disbursing officei's of the 
United States may make deposits in the national banks. About 
^14,000,000 are regularly so deposited. 
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grounds, if at all. The experience of the United 
States federal government in the early days with 
banks"’ points to the political difficulties of 
the bank depository system. The bank deposit 
system prevents the periodic disturbance of the 
circulation by the withdrawal or storage of money. 
If the independent treasury system were used by 
all the departments of the government, this dis¬ 
turbance would possibly be serious enough to affect 
prices.^ 

Sec. G. The mere mechanical details of the 
methods of bookkeeping and public accounts can¬ 
not be described here. About all that can be done 
is to make such explanation as will enable the stu¬ 
dent to easily comprehend the published accounts 
and statistics in their main featui'es. 

The revenue account is generally very simple. It 
contains items named according to the sources from 
which they come. Care must be taken 
in studying the reports of tlie fiscal offi- accounts, 
cers on the revenues to distinguish the 
receipts that represent income from the receipts that 
are merely formal transfers and bookkeeping expedi¬ 
ents. For example, the English finance account of 
the United Kingdom for the year ending March 31, 
1895, contains the following : Receipts—I. Balance 
in Exchequer, April 1, 1894, <£5,977,118 ISs. 9cZ. ; 

1 Cf. Kinley^s ‘‘Independent Treasury,” and Buckley’s “Cus¬ 
tody of State Funds,” Annals of the American Academ^j^ Vol. VI., 
3, November, 1895. 
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II. Revenues received into the Exchequer, viz. 
customs, excises, etc., ^94,683,762 10s. 2(7.; total, 
.£100,660,881 8s. 11(7. This was what England had 
to draw on. But following that appear a number 
of other “ Exchequer receipts,” among which are re¬ 
payments of advances ; as, (1) by the mint for the 
purchase of bullion for coinage, £700,000, represent¬ 
ing merely a return to the Exchecper of money 
temporarily passed to the mint. The same year the 
Exchequer advanced to the mint £615,000, which 
will appear in 1896 as a receipt increased by the 
seigniorage. (2) The Exchequer borrows money 
temporarily in anticipation of the revenues. This 
appears, of course, as a receipt of £13,700,000, but is 
not revenue. (3) It renewed a number of outstand¬ 
ing bills and bonds amounting to £14,123,400. 
These appear as receipts, offset, of course, by an 
equal expenditure. But (4) it created an ad¬ 
ditional debt of £760,000, for barracks and tele¬ 
graph. This sum may fairly be called revenue. 
So that the total amount of money that came as 
actual income to the treasury was £101,420,881 8s. 
lid. But the total receipts foot up £130,217,647 
13s. 8(7. 

On the expenditure side the issues or credits to 
disbursing officials, are first, the consolidated fund 
“services”; that is, the payments for (1) the 
“national debt services,” (2) the “other consoli¬ 
dated fund services,” which consist of the civil list, 
annuities and pensions, salaries and allowances, courts 
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of justice, miscellaneous “services,” the Exchequer 
contributions to Ireland, and the annuity under 
the Indian army pension deficiency act of 1885. 
After the consolidated fund “ services,” which foot 
up to £26,500,000, come the supply “ services ” for 
the army, ordnance factories, navy, and miscellane¬ 
ous civil “services,” for the collection of customs 
and inland revenue, post-office, telegraph, and postal 
packet “ services.” These two items, the consoli¬ 
dated fund and supply “ services,” contain all that 
is strictly chargeable to the revenue. They 
amounted in 1895 to £93,918,420 18s. 4(i. In ad¬ 
dition there were special expenditures of £810,000, 
making a total of £94,728,420 18s. 4c?. But there 
were a large number of additional issues: (1) bills 
and bonds paid off by receipts from new bills, (2) 
temporary advances repaid, a part of which were for 
deficiencies in the consolidated fund. These and 
one or two other minor items, with a balance of 
£6,300,826 15s. 4c?., brought the “issues” up to the 
receipts. 

In studying the accounts published by the treas¬ 
ury department of the United States, we have dif¬ 
ferent difficulties to meet. There is 
generally a clear statement, free from accounts, 
repetitions, or transfers, of the revenues States. 

according to the sources, and of expenditures 
according to departments, or objects. The only 
difficulties arise from the peculiar and arbitrary 
grouping of the expenditures. This comes from the 
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illogical distribution of duties among tlie different 
departments already referred to. Some of the 
peculiarities are that the expenditure for the ‘‘ civil 
establishment ” includes foreign intercourse, public 
buildings, collecting the revenues, deficiency in 
postal revenues, rebate of tax on tobacco, refunding 
of direct taxes, French spoliation claims, District of 
Columbia, and similarly incongruous items. Those 
for the military establishment included rivers and 
harbours, forts, arsenals, and sea-coast defences; for 
the naval establishment included construction of new 
vessels, machinery, armament, equipment, and im¬ 
provement of navy yards. Expenses not otherwise 
classified are generally listed as expenses of the 
treasury department. 

Sec. 7. An interesting phase of public bookkeep¬ 
ing is the separation of accounts into funds.^ When 

The funds ” voted a tax, it was formerly 

for a definite purpose, and the plan was 
to reserve the whole of it for the proposed purpose. 
But the receipts and expenditures of these funds 
never exactly balanced, and simplicity finally re¬ 
quired that all should be turned into the consoli¬ 
dated fund. This method of bookkeeping is best ex¬ 
hibited to-day by the accounts of the commonwealths 
in the United States, although also used in national 
and municipal accounts to some extent. All the re¬ 
ceipts are distributed among various so-called “funds,” 

^ A “fund” in this sense is practically an appropriation for a 
specified purpose or group of purposes. 
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or accounts, according to some prearranged plan. A 
separate account is kept of all receipts and expendi¬ 
tures belonging to each fund. With the exception 
of a few trust funds arranged to keep certain sums 
inviolate, these funds are, in effect, mere book¬ 
keeping contrivances. With the exception of the 
general fund, which receives all the money not 
otherwise appropriated to special funds, each of 
these accounts generally bears the name of the ex¬ 
penditure met thereby, sometimes of the revenues 
supplying them. In some commonwealths the num¬ 
ber of these funds is very large.^ The accounts 
are sometimes complicated by transfers Trom one 
fund to another, in which case they appear twice 
in the account, and frequently swell the apparent 
receipts enormously. 

Local budgets are necessarily determined by the 
frame of local government and the number of func¬ 
tions performed by each. Thus in Eng- local 
land the public function to be performed 
constitutes the basis of local organisation, and until 
the recent reforms each local governing body had 
only one or two duties; hence only one or two gen¬ 
eral accounts of expenditures, and one or two 
sources of income. Hut in America each local 
governing body generally has charge of all the 
local functions affecting a certain area, and may 
have as many expenditures and revenues as a com- 

1 See Seliginan, “ Finance Statistics of the American Common¬ 
wealths,” Pub. Amer. Statistical Assoc., December, 1889. 
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monwealth, or even more. Here methods of account¬ 
ing defy classification and frequently defy sensible 
interpretation, even by the officials in charge. 
There is a crying need for reform here in the direc¬ 
tion of uniformity.^ 

iSee in this connection a form suggested for published reports of 
municipalities by Professor H. B. Gardner, in the Pub, of the Am( 0 \ 
Statistical ^ssoc., June, 1889, and adopted, in part, by the Eleventh 
Census of the United States, as the basis of schedules and inquiries 
sent to the municipalities. The studies of local and commonwealth 
accounting made by the United States Census Bureau and pub¬ 
lished in the volume on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, 1907, are 
especially valuable. 
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FriTAHCIAL ADMINISTRATION OR WAR ; ILLUS¬ 
TRATED BY THE EXPERIENCE OE THE UNITED 

STATES IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

Section -1. A serious war usually imposes a 
sudden, new burden upon the treasury, the exact, 
or even the approximate, size of which it is not pos¬ 
sible to estimate at the outset. Many of 
the expenses of war belong to that class orii^ry" 
which financiers call “ extra-ordinary ” to 
distinguish them from the usual or current expenses 
of the government. The amount by which the ordi- 
naiy expenses are increased in time of war depends 
upon many circumstances. Obviously, the chief fac¬ 
tor is the size of the forces engaged and the duration 
of the struggle. Naturally, the chastisement of a 
few dozen hostile Indian braves in the immediate 
vicinity of the regular army posts involves practi¬ 
cally no “ extra-ordinary ” expenses. Allowance is 
usually made in the ordinary budget for the ex¬ 
penses a war of that kind would occasion. But 
many circumstances less obvious than the size of 
the forces engaged enter into the determination of 
the amount of the “extra-ordinary” expenditures. 
Thus, for example, a naval war, unless it happens to 
become the occasion for the purchase of new ships, 

445 
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involves comparatively little addition to the ordi¬ 
nary expenses of maintaining the navy. A country 
which has a large standing army incurs relatively 
less “extra-ordinary” expense when engaging in 
war than a country which, like the United States, 
has only a small regular army. 

The ordinary expenses being provided for by the 
regular budget, the financier’s chief concern in time 
of war is the provision of the “ extra-ordinary ” funds. 
If the operations of the war are likely to interfere with 
the ordinary revenues, he must furthermore be pre¬ 
pared to treat a part of the ordinary expenses as 
“ extra-ordinary,” at least to the extent of furnishing 
new means to meet them. It is not often possible, 
and still less often expedient, to curtail the ordinary 
expenditures in any way for the purpose of saving 

The problem the new expenses. How 

presented to increase the receipts of the treasury by 
bij war. amount sufficient to insure the efficient 

conduct of the war, without too serious disturbance 
of the industries and commerce of the people, upon 
which all the revenues depend, is the problem for 
the finance minister to solve. The “ extra-ordinary ” 
demands come thick and fast, especially at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, and they must be met, and met 
at once. The amount which may be needed at any 
given time is not ascertainable. But in spite of 
that, sufficient funds must always be on hand. 
Upon this more than upon any other one thing 
depends the fate of war. The war financier can 
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never plead that he has no funds, nor can he ask 
for time in which to collect. He must have the 
inoiu‘y wlien it is wanted and in the amounts re- 
quiretl. No degree of skill on the part of officers 
or bravery on the part of the men, no degree of self- 
sacrifice at the front, can compensate for failure on 
tlie part of the financier to provide the ways and 
means. His powers are, therefore, of the greatest 
and most unusual. 

Sbo- 2. Possibly the most natural source to turn 
to in time of war for the increased revenues needed 
is the existing system of taxes. At first , 

tlioughtit might seem proper to attempt rates for 
to obtain new income by raising the rates 
of the old taxes. To some extent this is possible. 
In every well-arranged tax system there should be 
some taxes which can be made to yield an increased 
revenue by simply raising the rates. One of the 
chief reavsons for the establishment and the retention 
of the British property and income tax,” for ex¬ 
ample, is found in the elasticity of the returns. 
Ikit not all taxes can be treated in this way. Some- 
finu‘s an increase in the rate of taxation will disturb 
industry and commerce and do a greater injury to 
the welfare of the people than is received from the 
damages of war. Again, an increase in the rates 
of certain taxes will diminish the revenue or even 
destroy it entirely. In not a few taxes the only way 
to inci*ease the revenue is to lower the rates. This 
is the case with most protective duties. Any change 
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in the rate of such taxes is bound to affect industry 
and commerce, and to affect them unfavourably in the 
first instance, whatever the subsequent effect may 
be. A war brings perplexities enough to business 
without the creation of artificial ones, and the finan¬ 
cier should not interfere with these taxes. It added 
not a little to the perplexities and dangers of the 
Civil War in the United States that the industry and 
commerce of the people were repeatedly disturbed 
during the war by'changes in the tariff as well as by 
the military and naval operations themselves. There 
are, therefore, but a limited number of old taxes 
from which any aid can be sought. In the United 
States, owing to the one-sided system of federal 
taxation, the number of them is very small indeed. 
The American financier must look elsewhere for his 
new revenues. 

Sec. 3. The next resource, naturally, is new 
taxes. But the establishment of new taxes, or even 

the restoration of old taxes not in use at 

New taxes. 

the time of the war, is a matter requiring 
considerable, time. Even if it were an easy matter 
to decide upon the best form of taxation and to get 
the necessary authority from the legislative branch 
of the government, the organisation of the new ad¬ 
ministrative forces for the collection of the taxes is 
a matter requiring time. No new system of taxa¬ 
tion reaches its normal revenue-yielding powers 
within many months of its enactment.. If the 
taxes are entirely new, the time required is longer. 
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But even if t.hey are more or less familiar to tlie 
people from use on some previous occasion, a con¬ 
siderable la|)se of time must intervene'between the 
beginning of war and the receipt of sufficient new 
revenues to meet any considerable part of its ex¬ 
penses. Furtliermore, the expenses of war are now 
so enormous that any system of taxation which 
raised, or attem[)ted to raise, the entire amount 
needed during the probable duration of the war 
would 1)6 so burdensome as to crush the people. It 
is therefore extremely unwise, and practically im¬ 
possible, to attempt to raise the entire cost of the 
war by immediate taxation. The only other re¬ 
source is borrowing. 

Sec. 4. The use of the public credit in time of 
war is attended by many special difficulties. The 
outcome of war is always more or less 
uncertain. Even if defeat would not en- credit in 
tirely cripple the natioffis resources and 
render the repayment of the loan uncertain, or affect 
the payment of interest, yet there are many con¬ 
siderations which make the lender hesitate. The 
fact tliat the duration of the war, the extent to 
which other nations may become involved, and many 
similar considerations affecting the size of the total 
demand upon the public credit are unknown, vastly 
increases the difficulty of placing a loan on favour¬ 
able terms. But on that very account it is par¬ 
ticularly necessary for the successful administration 
of the war that everything should be done to 
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strengthen and preserve the nation's credit. There 
may come a time in the progress of the war when 
the only source from which any funds can be had is 
the money market. If, therefore, the financier has 
done anything to weaken the nation’s credit at the 
beginning of the war, he is apt to be helpless at the 
close. Credit tends to weaken as debt increases. 

It is for this reason that resort is frequently iiad in 
early war-borrowings to the simplest and most primi- 
Provision of tive method of debt-making; namely 
revenues to whicli provides revenues for the pay- 

preserve , , . ^ 

public iiient of the interest and the repayment 

credit. of the principal at the very time the debt 

is contracted. The creditor sees in the new funds 
flowing into the treasury the security for his ad¬ 
vances and the guarantee of good faith on the part 
of the government. So long as every new loan is 
accompanied by new taxes from which its cost can 
be met, the public credit is practically secure. But 
if, on the other hand,- the government neglect this 
precaution during the first stages of the war, any 
attempt to resort to it at a later stage is apt to be 
regarded as the desperate device of unsound financial 
management and the presage of coming bankruptcy. 

Public credit is a plant of slow growth and ex¬ 
tremely tender. It withers in a day before a breath 
of doubf. 

Inasmuch as a successful outcome cannot be hoped 
for in modern warfare without the funds obtainable 
solely by public borrowing, and the necessity for 
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loans increases the longer the war continues, it be¬ 
hooves the modern war financier to guard the nation’s 
credit as his most precious treasure. No sacrifice is 
too great wliich will strengthen it and preserve it 
intact for the later stages of the war. 

Hnc. 5. Huch, state.d in condensed form, are the 
general [irineiples wliich should guide the fiscus in 
time of war. No better illustratiim of the applica¬ 
tion of these principles can he found in history than 
is affoi*ded by the o[)eration of the United States 
treasury during the war with Spain; and by follow¬ 
ing in some details the story of that war, we can 
olaain a clearer view of the principles themselves. 

The situation, as it confronted Secretary Gage 
when the news of the destruction of the Maine 
reached Washington, may be summarised The situa- 

Homewliat as follows. Tlic treasury had 

“ United 

a balance on hand of about #225,000,000. states 

But, as we sliall see below, only about 
.Tdr),0Od,0O0 of this was really available break of the 
for iimuediate use in the prosecution of 
the war. The ordinary expenditures of the govern¬ 
ment, outside of those for the postal system, which 
was nearly self-supporting, amounted in round num¬ 
bers to ®3o0,(}00,000 per annum. B'or the first time 
in many months these expenses were being nearly 
met by the revenues. Indeed, it was estimated that 
at tlie ordinary rate of expenditures there might be 
a slight surplus at the end of the year. The tariff 
was expected to yield about 1)200,000,000, the inter- 
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nal revenue taxes about ®165,000,000, and there were 
about #25,000,000 to be expected from miscellaneous 
sources. 


Siso. 6. The larger part of the income, however, 
came from taxes which could not well be tampered 
with. The tariff had been so long a subject of con- 
The tariff ti’oversy that there was little desire to 
could not alter its recent settlement. For reasons 

be changed. t t it j i 

already made clear, there were many 
parts of the tariff which could not well be changed. 
Except in a very few instances, the income to be 
obtained from it would not be increased by raising 
the rates. In the great majority of instances, to 
raise the rates would have been to lessen the re¬ 


ceipts, while to lower those rates for the purpose 
of increasing the income by allowing larger importa¬ 
tions Avould have beexi to remove the protection 
afforded by them. This was contrary to the avowed 
policy of the administration. It would, moreover, 
have served to disturb industry and to perplex its 
leaders at a time already sufficiently disquieting, 
and might have proved but an aggravation of the 
disturbance caused by the war. The great body 
of the customs rates, of which there are thousands 
on the tariff schedules, are not productive of much 
revenue and are not intended to be. They are there 
to restrict importations. These certainly could not 
well be changed. Of the bare dozen or so of 
articles of importation which do yield a revenue, 
sugar, one of the most important, was likely to 
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l>i‘ inttH'fered with by the war. At the existing 
rat.es, sugar im[)ortea should yield a revenue of 
abo\it Ji;^S(Mh)0d)00 a year, but at least half of the 
importation wa.8 jeopardised by the war itself, and 
it would have been highly impolitic to have changed 
tlie rate of this time. Iron, which was once a source 
of eousiderable revenue, was, in consequence of the 
changes which have taken place in that industry 
and of the [uutective features of the customs law, 
not. available to i)rovide new revenues, as the im¬ 
portations are at best small. Cotton goods, the tax 
upon which yields considerable revenue, were pro- 
tt‘c(cd; so were manufactures of hemp, flax, and 
jut(‘, of leather and of wool. Drugs, medicines, 
atid (‘lumfuails were already taxed up to the limit 
of prodmdivcncss, from a revenue point of view. In 
sliort, tlu‘iH‘ were but four important articles im- 
p(u1ed which might be used to yield additional 
revenue. These were hides and skins, raw silk, 
tea, and coffee. To tax hides and skins or raw silk 
would; |_)rol>abl}\ under the prevailing theory of 
^MMnnpeiisatoiyduties, have involved an increase 
in the rates on the products manufactured from 
thmn, to maintain the same degree of protection 
that those proilucts now enjoy. That would have 
reopmusl the wliole tariff controversy, and have ren- 
<lere<l the outcome of the war revenue measure 
(ixtremely doubtful. Clearly it Avere wisest, con- 
sidcuing bow recently tlie tariff issue bad been tem¬ 
porarily settled, to leave them alone. As a matter 
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of fact, then, there are only two articles in the whole 
list of importations which might be considered by 
the Secretar}^ of the Treasury in his search for new 
income. These were tea and coffee, which miglit, 
perhaps, have been made to yield together nearly 
180,000,000 additional revenue. That was approxi¬ 
mately all that could he expected from the tariff. 

Ill the war revenue bill, as presented to the House 
of Representatives by the committee on ways and 
The tax means, of which Mr. Dingley was chair- 
ontca. there was no suggestion of using 

the tariff in any way for obtaining additional reve¬ 
nue. It was not until the very end of the long 
discussion of the measure in the Senate that it was 
proposed to put a duty of ten cents a pound on tea. 
That measure passed the Senate and was accepted 
by the conference between the two Houses and by 
the House of Representatives without any public 
discussion as to its merits. The reason for this 
duty, as for the omission of coffee from the list, is 
therefore not clear. The tax on tea was an important 
matter. The yield would have been over $10,000,000 
per annum. A similar tax on coffee, which would 
have been at the rate of 8.5 cents per pound, would 
have yielded about $70,000,000 more. It is, therefore, 
somewhat surprising that it should have attracted so 
little attention from the members of Congress. 

Sec. 7. Since the revenue from the tariff was not 
to be increased, the only resource available was in¬ 
ternal taxes. That these internal taxes should have 
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taken the same general form as the taxes used dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, and consequently more The main ' 
or less familiar to people and officers, was 

internal 

but natural. Under the stress of war taxatioji. 
it is unwise to attempt to organise entirely new 
taxes, such, for example, as an income tax. Though 
an income tax had been used during the Civil War, 
that form of taxation was under the shadow^ of an 
adverse decision from the Supreme Court. Even if 
an income tax law which would have been constitu¬ 
tional, according to the recent decision of the court, 
could have been drawn, it is doubtful whether it 
could have been made productive within any rea¬ 
sonable period of time. Recourse might have been 
had to direct taxes, apportioned among income 
the states according to population. These 

, 11.1 1 1 • 1 • direct taxes 

taxes could then have been raised in any ^ivaiT 
manner which the state authorities chose. 

But there are two fatal objections to this plan. 
The apportionment of taxes according to popula¬ 
tion is fundamentally unjust and unequal. What 
it amounts to practically is a graduated poll-tax. 
The different commonwealths vary so in wealth per 
capita that any per capita tax, however raised, would 
be unfair. Although the census estimate of wealth 
in 1890 was anything but satisfactory, yet the method 
used ill that estimate was uniform throughout the 
country ; and such differences as that between South 
Carolina, with about $350 per capita^ and Nevada, 
with $4000 per capita, show how utterly inadequate 
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the constitutional method of raising direct taxes has 
become. Then, again, the method of taxation by 
which most of the states raise their revenues, and 
which they would probably follow in raising their 
share of any apportioned taxes, is the worst in use 
in any civilised country, and the injustice of the 
apportionment would have been enormously in¬ 
creased by the injustice in collection. The second 
objection to this method of raising direct taxes 
prescribed by the Constitution is that it takes an 
inordinate length of time, and war taxes should 
begin to yield a revenue as early as possible. 

The only available plan was, therefore, to seek 
additional revenue from the existing, indirect, inter- 
^ nal taxes, the excises or, as they are called 

of the new ill the United States, the ‘‘internal reve- 
nue ” taxes, and to supplement these still 
further by new taxes of the same sort. Briefly sum¬ 
marised, the revenue bill nearly doubled the existing 
rate of taxation upon beer and other similar fer¬ 
mented liquors; it imposed special taxes on bankers, 
brokers, pawnbrokers, theatres, circuses and other 
shows, bowling-alleys and billiard rooms; it raised 
the rates on tobacco of all kinds; and it placed stamp 
taxes on stocks and bonds, commercial papers, legal 
documents, checks and drafts, proprietary medicines, 
toilet articles, bills of lading, insurance policies, and 
a number of other things. Special direct taxes were 
imposed on the oil trust and the sugar trusty and on 
legacies and distributive shares of personal property. 
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bEC. b. As the war revenue bill passed the House, 
its probable yield was variously estimated at from 
•iiidO,000,000 to'$105,000,000 per aiinum, Yiddof 

the former being the better estimate. As new taxes. 
amended in the Senate and finally adopted, it prom¬ 
ised to yield at least $150,000,000 per annum. The 
actual yield in addition to the regular revenue dur¬ 
ing the first month was about $13,000,000.1 But 
tlie expenses of war during the first few months, if 
not for a long time after that, would be, it was 
estimated, at least double that sum and possibly 
more. Therefore, unless the treasury had a con¬ 
siderable balance on hand, there would have been 
no possibility of conducting the war at all without 
immediate loans. The balance in the treasury at 
the outbreak of the war was $225,000,000. Upon 
this were a number of claims, some of xhefunds 
which, howevei', were not immediate. avaUaUe. _ 
$100,000,000, known as the gold reserve, had to be 
held for the preservation of the parity of all parts of 
the circulation and the avoidance of general financial 
ruin. Then there were $13,000,000 of fractional 
silver and minor coins, a large part of which was 

^ Tt is not possible, and probably never will be possible, to state 
exactly bow much the new taxes increased the revenues. In the 
iirst place the reports do not segregate the income obtained from 
the new taxes from that obtained from the old; and in the 
second place the changes in the rates and the existence of new 
taxes have changed the yield of the older parts of the system 
by an amount which cannot even be estimated. The total 
increase in the revenues for the fiscal year 1899 over 1898 was 
about $115,000,000, 
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worn and unavailable, while the rest was needed 
for currency purposes throughout the country. 
114,000,000 had been received from the sale of 
the Pacific railroads ; but although this sum was 
temporarily available, it would, if it were spent, 
be necessary to raise an equivalent amount before 
January 1 to meet the Pacific Railroad bonds 
which came due at that time. $33,000,000 were 
held in trust for the redemption of the notes of 
national banks which had failed or which were 
redeeming their circulation. A part of this was 
temporarily available, but it would be necessary to 
replenish that fund at an early date if much were 
drawn from it. There were, then, out of the 
$225,000,000, $160,000,000, of which a small part 
only was available, and that but for a short time. 
Anything drawn upon that would have to be re¬ 
placed by January 1 at latest. Of the $65,000,000 
remaining, $40,000,000 were necessary as the cash 
on hand for the ordinary operations of the govern¬ 
ment. That amount corres^Donds to the cash on 
hand which a merchant keeps in the till to make 
change or to meet small bills. This left but 
$25,000,000 for the initial expenses of the war, 
which ill the state of unpreparedness would natu¬ 
rally be above the average. This $25,000,000 was all 
the unincumbered money in the treasury to meet the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 made by Congress be¬ 
fore war was declared. It was clear that the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury could not provide the sinews 
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of war without the power to borrow, both for a 
short time, to anticipate the revenues expected from 
the new taxes, and for a long time, to enable him to 
support any naval and military operations which 
might become necessary, however extensive. 

Sec. 9. After much discussion and more or less 
unnecessary and dangerous delay, especially in the 
Senate, Congress authorised the borrow- , . 

Authority 

iiig, at the discretion of the administra- to borrow 
tion, of not more than 1100,000,000 at 
one time on treasury certificates and of an amount 
not to exceed 1400,000,000, on 10-20 bonds at 3 per 
cent. Nominally, therefore, the Secretary of the 
Treasury had in his hands for the necessities of war 
during the first six months of its duration : 


Surplus on hand 
War revenues . 
Temporary loans 
Bonds 

Total 


. I 25,000,000 
. 75,000,000 

. 100,000,000 

. 400,000,000 

. 1600,000,000 


Practically, he was limited by the fact that all of 
this money had not been appropriated, and it would 
have been folly to raise more than he had authority 
to spend. Including the 150,000,000 appropriated 
before the war broke out, the total war appropriations 
made by Congress before it adjourned amounted in 
all to $361,788,095.11. 'This sum covered the most 
generous estimates of the probable cost of the war. 
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But the secretary did not deem it necessary to raise 
Determinw- at once a sum equal to the total appro- 
TmoZitZhe P'^’iations. It was estimated that the ex- 
horrowed. penses for the first six months would not 
exceed $175,000,000, or about one-half of the appro¬ 
priations. The new taxes would probably yield 
about $75,000,000 toward these necessities, and a 
loan of #100,000,000 would possibly have sufficed 
to meet all the demands. But the treasury raised 
#200,000,000 by the sale of 3 per cent 10-20 
bonds, obtaining a total of, #275,000,000, or nearly 
#100,000,000 in excess of the probable actual expendi¬ 
ture. The accumulation of this surplus was not in any 
sense an extravagant or useless piece of financiering. 
As has already been explained, the treasury must 
be prepared to meet any demand that may arise, 
instantlj^ and amply. That is the imperative ne¬ 
cessity. As the early close of the war could not 
have been foreseen, the fiscal preparations were 
necessarily liberal. Indeed, the amplitude of the 
funds available was one of the most potent causes 
of the success of the war. The excess raised was 
not larger than was necessary to insure the instant 
readiness of the treasury to meet all possible de¬ 
mands. Had the war continued and the demands 
equalled the appropriations, the treasury would 
again have been obliged to use its power of borrow¬ 
ing which the fortunate termination of the war 
rendered unnecessary. 

Sec. 10. It now remains to see how the credit of 
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tlienali'in was protected and how it stood the strain. 
At tlie end of April, 1898, the interest-beaiing debt 
of tin* I'nited States amounted in round numbers to 
SSdT.iM 10.000. 8100,000,000 of this bore „ 

intere.st nominally at 5 per cent, the power to 
halaucc at 4 per'cent. The 4 percent 

^ preservation 

boncls^ payable in 1925, were quoted when of the public 
the l>luns were being made for placing the 
new loan at 117|, At that rate they would yield 
the investor -Ij per cent interest. There was, there¬ 
fore, some surprise when it was proposed to place 
the new loan at S per cent. It was urged that 
nobcHly would buy the new bond at 3 per cent 
when he could buy one of the old ones and get 
3| per Yet the outcome showed the wis¬ 

dom cjf the move. The bonds were subscribed to 
seven tinu^s over, and in a short time rose to a pre¬ 
mium of 103 and 105. In fact, the entire loan was 
easily* pbiced on far better terms than any nation 
has over befort^ been able to obtain in time of war. 
This remarkable result was attained partly by reason 
of the fact that the loan was offered for popular 
suhsmaptions and the bonds were for small amounts, 
thus creating and reaching a new market among 
investors of small means. In part, too, it was due 
to the fatti that i\m new bonds at par really formed 
a better basis for the national bank-note circulation 
than the old bonds at 117|, and very much better 
than the old bonds at 123|, the price which was 
reached before the new issue was completed. An 
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investment by a national bank of #100,000 in tlio old 
bonds at 117| would yield a profit of #780.70 on the 
cireulation, if interest is at 6 per cent; while an 
investment of the same amount in the new bonds 
at par would yield a profit on the circulation of 
#1302.02. The difference in favour of tlie new 
bonds was #565.32, or over half of 1 per cent. 
The advantage was still greater when the old 4's 
reached 127|, as they did before the close of the 
war. None of these inlluences, however, would have 
had any weight had it not been that new revenues 
sufficient to meet all debt charges and part of the 
war e.vpenses had been jirovided. 

Sec. 11. Much interest centres around tlie suc¬ 
cessful attempt to make this a jiopular loan, and 
A"pnpii- as this was one of the features wliich 
lar”ioan. contributed to strengthen the credit of 
the country at this time, we may examine it some¬ 
what in detail. Congress, after much discussion, 
finally iirovided that these 3 per cent bonds, “re¬ 
deemable in coin at the pleasure of tlie United 
States after ten years from the date of tlieir issue, 
and payable twenty years from that date," should 
“be first offered at par as a popular loan under 
such regulations, ])rescribed ,by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as will give op])ortunity to the citizens of 
the United States to participate in the suliscriptions 
to such loan, and in allotting such bonds the several 
subscriptions of individuals shall be first acccptisl, 
and the subscriptions for the lowest amounts sliall 
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be first allotted.'' Before tlie bill was finally passed, 
offers bad been made by various banking bouses 
to take the whole issue at a slight premium. Both 
Congress and the administration, however, favoured 
the experiment of interesting a large number of 
small property-owners in the loan, even at a loss 
to the government. It was thought that such a 
measure would strengthen the national credit by 
giving expression to the faith of our own people 
in the integrity of the government. Other con¬ 
siderations of a political character also entered in, 
but with them we are not concerned. As a financial 
measure for the strengthening and support of the 
public credit it proved a phenomenal success. 

The bonds were issued in denominations as low 
as $20. Subscriptions were received through the 
post-office, and every Imm fide subscription under 
$500 was immediately acce[)ted. More than half 
of the entire issue was taken by 230,000 of these 
small subscriptions, and no subscription of more 
than $4500 was accepted. In all 320,000 persons 
offered or made subscriptions, and the total amount 
tendered the government was $1,400,000,000. This 
rush for the new bonds was not merely 
a matter of patriotism or sentiment, for the new 
During tlie progress of the subscriptions 
the price of the bonds advanced first to 102 and 
finally to 105|. They now stand at about 110. 
The lucky individuals whose, subscriptions were 
accepted made from 3 per cent to 5 per cent in a 
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few days. The popularity of these bonds was 
greatly enhanced by the standing offers obtained 
by Secretary Gage from two syndicates to take the 
entire loan or any part of it that was not covered by 
the popular subscriptions. 

This method of floating the loan will cost the 
government a considerable sum of money. In the 
first place a possible premium is lost. How much 
The cost of premium would have been cannot 

the 'popviar be estimated because the bonds were sold 
in a broader market than would have 
otherwise existed. But it would have been at least 
2 per cent, for even at a higher rate the bonds 
offer a favourable basis for national bank-note 
circulation. That is, at least $4,000,000 was lost 
at the beginning. Then the cost of handling the 
loan, paying the interest, etc., is increased consid¬ 
erably by the small size of the bonds and the large 
number of holders. It is just as much trouble to 
pay the 15-cent coupon of a $20 bond as it is to pay 
the $75 coupon of a $10,000 bond. Yet in spite of 
all this, the placing of the $200,000,000 loan of 1898 
was one of the most successful pieces of financiering 
ever accomplished by the government. It demon¬ 
strated the perfect solvency of the goveimment; it 
gave the country a financial prestige which went a 
long way toward hastening the end of the war; 
and it so strengthened credit of the government 
that, -had the war unfortunately continued, it would 
have been able to obtain funds to almost any amount 
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on the most favourable terms imaginable. With a 
3 per cent bond selling at 105 during the actual con¬ 
tinuance of military operations, a nation may safely 
regard its credit as unimpaired. 

The final test of the success of the financial 
administration of a war is the preservation of the 
public credit. 


2b 
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Legal persons, 292; theory of 
taxation in United States, 143. 

Legislative control, 417. 

Legislature, expenditures for, 31, 
44. 

Legoyt, 178 n. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, 7 n., 189 n., 
386 n. 

Levasseur, 236 n. 

Levy, 231 n. 

Levy, defimed, 129; a legislative 
act, 130. 

Lexis, 227 n. 

Libraries, 59. 

Licenses, 96; in England, 211 n., 
212 n. 

Life annuities, 394; saving sta¬ 
tions, 56. 

Lighthouses, 56. 

Limit of State activities, 20. 

Liquors, tax on, 206. See Excise, 
Licenses. 

List, F., 71. 

Loans, 386; popular, 462. See 
Debt. 

Local councils, 47; taxes in 
England, 169; taxes in Prussia, 
187.' 

Lottery loans, 395. 

Luxuries, excise on, 207, 209. 

Magna Charta, 103 n., 165. 

Maine, 80. 

Mainmorte, taxes des biens de la, 
190. 

Malchus, 12 n. 

Malthus, 63. 

Manufactures, State, 77, 101. 
See Industries. 
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Markets, 60. ’ 

Marquardt, 25 n. 

Marriage licenses, 350. 

Marshall, 118. 

Maryland, 270 n. 

Masons, 268. 

Massachusetts, General Court on 
faculty, 171; mortgage tax in, 
276. 

Matches, monopoly in France, 
217. 

Maximum - minimum tariff 
France, 237; in general, 244, 
245. 

McCulloch, 231 n. 

McKinley tariff, 242. 

McLeod, 373 ff. 

Measure of taxation, 85, 103. 
Menservants, tax on, 206. 
Method, 8, 9. 

Mexico, 139. 

Michigan, 255, 261. 

Military, 50 ff., 53, 163. 

Mill, J. S., 222 n. 

Mines, 116, 362. 

Minimum of subsistence, 142, 143. 
Ministry in England, 46. 
Minnesota, 261. 

Mi quel, 185. 

Missouri, 260. 

Moffett, S. E., 45. 

Money, taxation of, 277; econ¬ 
omy, 176. See Currency. 
Monopolies, control of, 61; prices, 
99; of State, 89, 

Montana, 266. 

More, Sir Thomas, 167. 

Morier, 181 n. 

Morrill tariff, 240. 

Mortgages, taxation of, 199, 200, 
275 ff., 300. 

Municipal acti\uties, 21. 

Museums, 59. 

National banks, 263 ff.; debts, 
366 ff., 368; Municipal League, 
35. 

Navigation, 56. 

Navy, 52. 


Nebenius, 372. 

Necessaries, 209. 

Necker, 215. 

Negotiating loans, 401 ff. 
Netherlands, debt, 368. 

Nevada, 274. 

New England, property tax in, 
171, 252. 

New Jersey, 270 n. 

New York, 274; excises in, 173; 

sjoecial franchises, 267- 
Nicholson, 12 n., 107 n. 
Non-intercourse act, 239. 
Norway, debt, 368. 

Objective taxes, 112. 

Octrois, 162, 188, 192, 218. 

Odd Fellows, 268. 

Ohio, 261. 

Oklahoma, inheritance tax, 308. 
Orders in Council, 239. 

Orient, defence against, 51. 

Paper money, 387. 

Parieu, 161. 

Parliament, cost of, 45, 46; ap¬ 
propriations for education, 59. 
Patent rights, 32. 

Patentes, 189 n.; impdt des, 192 ff. 
Patriotic loans, 386 n. 

Pauper labour argument, 72. 
Payne bill, 244. 

Peace, 54. 

Peasant revolt in England, 166. 
Penalties, 93, 97. 

Pennsylvania, 270 n.; inherit¬ 
ance tax, 305. 

Pensions, 31, 68 ff., 69; old age, 
65. 

Perjury, 275. 

Permits, 96. 

Perpetual bonds, 392. See 
Debts. 

Personal, property taxes, 110, 
111, 266, 292, 343. See Gen¬ 
eral property tax. 

Personnelle et mohilUre, 189, 191. 
Pet banks, United States, 439. 
Petitiones, 81. 
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Pharmacists, 190. 

Philippines, export duties, 220. 

Physiocrats, 6, 107, 134, 140. 

Picture galleries, 59. 

Pitt, 168, 407, 423. 

Plate glass, 206. 

Playing cards, 207. 

Police, 55. 

Political equality, 177. 

Political science, related to public 
finance, 3. 

Poll tax, 96, 247, 312 ff.; in¬ 
cidence, 345; Virginia, 173. 
See Capitation. 

Poor, 15, 31; law, England, 169 ; 
rates, 86; relief, 62, 64. 

Popular loan, 462, 464; sub¬ 
scription, 401. 

Partes ct fenitrcs, 192. 

Portugal, debt, 368. 

Possession, taxes on, 113. 

Post, L. 135. 

Post office, 32, 357, 358; fees, 
357; orders, 389. 

Powers, Ij. G., 33. 

Price, B., 407. 

Prices, 88, 99. 

Primary schools, 59. 

Printing, public, 46. 

Private enterprise, control, 60. 

Privileges, 97, 100. 

Probyn, 181. 

Productive agents, tax on, 176. 

Productive loans, 398. 

Produit net, 107. 

Profits, taxes on, 113, 

Progressive rates, defined, 123; 
theory of, 149, 151. 

Property and income tax, Eng¬ 
land, 195, 321; taxes, 95, 96, 
110, 111, 198, 295 ff. 

Proportional rates, defined, 122. 

Propri^tS hdtie, 190. 

Protection, 70 ff., 73, 220 ff. See 
Customs, Free trade. 

Prussia, general property tax, 
246; income tax, 127, 317, 
318, 320; property tax, 186; 
public lands, 361; reform of 


local taxation, 187; tax reform, 
180, 181, 184 ff. 

Public accounts, 439, 441; audit, 
429; borrowing, 380; build¬ 
ings, 31, 48, 49, 60; credit, 
378, 379, 381; debts, forms of, 
383; finance, relations of, 5; 
industries, 359; lands, 359; 
service enterprises, 116. 

Publican, Roman, 431. 

Pure food, 61. 

Quarantine, 67, 

Quit rents, 171. 

Railways, taxes on, 257; State 
ownership, 364. 

Rates, meaning government mo¬ 
nopoly charges, 88, 89 n., 101, 
116, 122, 131; tax, 120 ff.; 
the, in England, 131. 

Ran, 108, 372. 

Real estate, taxes, 202, 266. See 
General property tax, Land 
tax. 

Real taxes, 111. 

Recording fees, 350, 

Redeemable notes, 391. 

Redevances des mfnes, 189. 

Reform of taxation in United 
States, 200. 

Register, United States, 428. 

Registry tax on mortgages, 276. 

Regressive taxation, 127. 

Relief, from income tax, England, 
324. 

Religious expenditures, 23, 31. 

Renick and Thompson, 424 n. 

Rented farms, 271. 

Rents, 100; taxes on, 113. 

Repressive effect of taxation, 
139. 

Reproductive revenues, 91. 

Repudiation of debt, 381. 

Revenues, 79 ff.; taxes on, 114. 

Reversion, 93. 

Revolutionary debt, United 
States, 411. French Revo¬ 
lution. 
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Rhode Island, 252 ff. 

Ricardo, 142. 

Ripley, 171 n., 172. 

Rivers and harbours, 56, 
Roads, 31, 55. 

Rome, 23, 25, 153. 

Roscher, 6, 386 n. 

Rosewater, 353, 355. 

Ross, 339 n., 406 ff. 

Roumania, debt, 368. 

Rowe, L. S., 35. 

Russia, 51; debt, 368, 404; ex¬ 
port duties, 220; public lands, 
361; yield of excises, 208. 

Sacrifice theory, 149. 

Saladin tithe, 164. 

Salable values vs. annual values 
145. 

Sales, receipts from, 100. 

Salt conscription, 162; tax, 215. 
See Gabelle. 

Schonberg, 108 n., 156, 158. 
Schools, exempt, 268. See Edu¬ 
cation. 

Schwab, 171 n., 173 n. 

Seeley, 181 n. 

Seigniorage, 353. 

Seligman, 8, 11 n., 86, 87n., 102, 
105 n., 109 n., 112, 115, 118, 
141, 151, 171, 185 n., 207, 238, 
293 ff., 302 n., 335 n., 340 n., I 
341, 354, 443 n. ‘ 

Selling value vs. rental, 271. 
Senior, 118. 

Servia, debt of, 368. 

Sevres, 363. 

Sewers, 32, 56, 76. 

Shaving warrants, 397. 

Shaw, A., 58 n. 

Sherwood, 373 n. 

Shifting, 128, 336 ff.; 338. See 
Incidence. 

Ship-geld, 162. 

Sidgwick, 118. 

Signal stations, 56. 

Silks, 210. 

Single taxes, 134 ff.; Henry 
George, 134 ff. 


Smiang funds, 406 ff.; American, 
409 ff., 413; English, 407 ff. 
Situs, 262 ff. 

Slaughter-houses, 60. 

Smith, Adam, 6,113,141, 338, 384. 
Smith, R. M., 238. 

Smuggling, 228. 

Socialism, 19, 134, 150. 

Spain, debt, 368; war with United 
States, 451 ff. 

Special assessments, 87, 88, 98, 
115, 353 ff., 355. See Eet- 
terments. 

Special benefit, 14, 16. 

Special service income, 94. 
Specific taxes, 121, 227. 
Spottiswood Letters, 171 n. 
Springer vs. United States, 109 n., 
333. 

Stammhammer, 8 n. 

Stamps for fees, 350. 

Standing army, 54. 

State, nature of, IS. 

Statements, sworn, 274. 

Steadiness of revenues, 21. 

Stein, L., von, 415. 

Stein, reforms of, in Prussia, 181. 
Steuer, 81. 

Stocks, public, 300. 

Stoppage at source, 301. 

Storage of public funds, 438. 
Stourm, 415. 

Streets, 32, 76. 

Subjective taxes, 112. 
Sub-treasury, 438. 

Subventions, 98. 

Succession tax, 302. See In¬ 
heritance tax. 

Sugar tax, 210. 

Sumner, 118, 237 n. 

Sumptuary, 206. 

Sweden, debt, 368. 

Switzerland, debt, 368; export 
duties, 220; indirect taxes in, 
177. 

System of taxation, 133. 

Taille, 159, 160. 

Tallage, 159 n., 164; of groats, 166. 
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Tariff, 221, 237 ff.,^ 452. See 
Customs, Protection, Free 
trade. 

Taussig, 237 .n. 

Tax, defined, 87, 95; list, 130; 
system, 133; new, 448. See 
more specific terms. 

Tea, war tax on, 454. 

Ten-forties, 393. 

Terminable annuities, 394. 

Texas, 259. 

Thirteenths, 164. 

Time element in credit, 375. 

Tithe, 164 n. 

Tobacco-monopoly, 116, 120, 215, 
217; tax, 162, 206. 

'''To be,'^ franchise, 282. 

"To do,” franchise, 282. 

Toll, defined, 101, 128; transit, 
218. 

Tontine annuities, 394. 

Transfer of public monies, 437, 
438. 

Transit duties, 218. 

Treasury debts, 396; notes, 397. 

Turkey, debt, 368; export duties, 

220 . 

Unearned increment, 135 ff. 

Undervaluation, 272. 

Unfunded debt, 384. 

United Kingdom, debt, 368. 
See Great Britain, England. 

United States, apportioned taxes, 
123; boards of equalisation, 
435 ff.; Census Bureau, 90, 94, 
252 n., 444 n.; cost of adminis¬ 
tering justice, 75; ibid,, collect¬ 
ing revenues, 44; ibid., de¬ 
fence, 51; ibid., foreign inter¬ 
course, 43; ibid., public build¬ 
ings, 49; comptroller . and 
auditors, 424 ff.: control and 
audit, 424; corporation taxes, 
199; customs, 237 ff.; debt, 
368, 369, 393; excises, 212 ff. ; 
expenditure for education, 57; 
ibid., roads, 55; farmers over¬ 
taxed, 343; federal licenses. 


213; general property tax in, 
246 ff.; income tax, 109, 331 ff., 
334 n.; indirect taxes, 177; in¬ 
heritance tax, 305; internal im¬ 
provements, 56; internal reve¬ 
nue, 128, 213 ff.; legal theory 
of taxation, 143; military sys¬ 
tem, 51 ff.; pensions, 68 ff. ; 
poll tax, 312; power to tax in, 
130; property taxes in, 198; 
public accounts, 441; public 
charities, 64; sinking funds, 
409 ff.; sub-treasury system, 
438; tax reforms in, 180; tax 
system of, 197; taxation of 
mortgages in, 199; yield of 
customs, 220. 

University education, 58 ff.; fees, 
351 ff. 

Vagrancy, 64. 

Value, criterions, 270, 271; de¬ 
fined, 272; salable vs. annual 
145. 

Vcrbrauch, 113. 

Verein filr Socialpoliiik, 238. 

Verification, 189. 

Vermont, lands in, 146; taxation 
of faculty, 147; general prop¬ 
erty tax, 263; grand list, 
121 . 

Vignes, 159 n. 

Vingtiemes, 159, 160. 

Virginia, 172; income tax in, 
335. 

Voluntary contributions, 81, 86, 
90. 

Votes in Parliament, 419. 

Wages taxes, 113, 345. 

Wagner, A., 35, 108, 108 n., 
109 n., 113, 156, 317, 384. 

Walker, 172 n. 

War-chest, 370; cost of, 50 ff., 
54; of 1812, 238, 393, 411; 
financial administration of, 
445; Spanish, 451 ff.; tariffs, 
240; taxes in United States, 
1898, 451 ff. 
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Warrants, 397. 

Washington, State, 277. 

Watches, tax on, 206. 

Water supply, 32, 76, 117. 
Waterways, 56. 

Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress, 420. 

Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, 
United States Census Bureau, 
34, 252, 455. 

Wealth, estimate of, in United 
States, 290 ff. 

Weather bureaus, 56. 


Weights and measures, 60. 

West, 302 n. 

Williams, 196, 322, 327, 329. 
Wilson, A. J., 54, 231 n., 322, 419. 
Wilson bill, 242. 

Wilson, W., 3 n., 424 n., 428. 
Wisconsin, 261, 306. 

Wood, 147, 171 n. 

Woods, forest, and laud revenue, 
360. 

Wyoming, 312. 

Zollv&rein, 233. 
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